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PREFACE. 



THE following Work is presented to the public 
as the last literary composition which its well known 
Author lived to complete; and it contains the re- 
sult of various observations, made by a vigorous and 
cultivated mind, upon different subjects of taste and 
literature. It was concluded a very short time pre- 
vious to his decease ; it assisted in cheering and en- 
gaging his mind, in soothing the languor of declin- 
ing health, and in recalling the delightful remem- 
brance of former associates, and of a long course of 
intellectual pursuits. To his friends these circum- 
stances will render the Work additionally valuable. 
They will, from the natural and best feelings of the 
human heart, cherish the relic which reminds them 
of those hours of ?oci§il qojQiver&afipu ^Tif rf subjects 

I of literature were di^usdfcd'; wfieii'ta^t^ere illu- 
minated by his scientVfic;; and^^lightened mind, or 

[ exhilarated by bis inncceif^^^^^Ainlts^embled cheer- 
fulness. The public, ^W€^ trust, w^ll -receive the work 
as the last performance i)f isaujchbr^fuim they have 
long approved, of one whose Iffe was uniformly de- 
voted to their, and his own, best interests : those of 
science, and literature ; of religion, and' virtue. 
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LETTER I. 



INTRODUCTION PRINCIPLE OF ASSOCIATION 

PLEASURES FROM THE FINE ARTS. 

WE live in an age when almost every tiling is 
artificial. When not only rules are ^proposed for the 
performance- of almost every action connected with so- 
cial lifC) but when the grounds and principles on which 
those rules are founded constitute an object of anxious 
inquiiy. Men have long agreed in reg^rding^some things 
as pleasing ; but not satisfied with this, we are led to 
inquire whence they have derived their power to please, 
and on what principle in human nature it is that certain 
appearailces, sounds or ideas are delightful to the hu- 
man mind. 

The pleasure which is imparted by the fine arts, and 
their power over the mind, are founded upon certain 
principles. We. have not yet-indeed been enabled to 
mount to the source whence their contr6ul over the 
passions is derived ; but by observing carefully certain 
effects, we can generally foretel when these effects ^ill 
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be produced. Music is perhaps the simplest of all tlie 
fine arts : its power is derived entirely from the influ- 
ence of certain sounds upon the organs of perception. 
It is impossible to say why some sounds or combina- 
tions of sound should be termed pMhetic ; why' some 
should excite hilarity ; why some should be adapted to 
the pas^on of love, and why others should be assimir 
lated to joy and triumph; yet so it is, and there is 
scarcely an ear so insensible to harmony as not to. have 
proved tlie force of music on one occasion or another. 
These effects upon the ear have been compared, and 
perhaps not without reason, to certain impressions pro- 
duced upon our other senses. 

*' That strain aj^aiil ;— it had a dying" fall, 

O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing, and giving odoui*." S/uiks. - 

To the eye some appearances, and even some co- 
lours, ^re productive of pleasure. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to analyze the sensation, and to account for the 
pleasing effect of some flo"wers more than others ; it 
depends upon the combination and arrangement of co- 
lour^ ; upon the regular disposition of the petals ; upon 
some unknown circumstance even independent of the 
princij^e of association, something as unconnected wkh 
ideas of social pleasure or pain, as the vibration^ of an 
Jlolian hsLvp, 

I find I have casually mievit^oned the word association, 
apd it is nefce'ssary pet4iaps to enter upon a short expla- 
nation of itf since thdse pleasurable sensations, wiiich 
may properly be called imemtal, and consequently those 
which are deiitdd frofn the reading of p<Jetry, or the 
beauties of composition in general, are not simple but 
complex s**isiitaons, derived, at least in part, from cer- 
tain associations which the inind has formed with other 
objects. 

It is exceedifigly obvious that two or more Bensations 
happening at the same time^ the ideas will become 
ujiited. Thus the ideas of the figure and colour of bo- 
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dies admitted by the eye are always combinedt ^^ these 
may be still* -associated with another idea admitted by 
means of the touch. Thus the idea, or picture formed 
in the mind of any object, is complex, or coraposied of 
several ideas united: of figure, colour, and perhaps 
softness or hardness also. If music is heard while we 
Jt>ehold the instrument, the sound will be associated with 
the visible appearance, and the former will recal the 
idea of the .latter, even when we do not see the instru- 
ment. Names are . associated with things, and things 
with actions. 

On this principle of association depends the neces- 
sary succession of ideas in a train, of which any one 
may satisfy himself by attending to the operations of his 
own mind^ ideas are introduced by an agreement in 
some of the parts of which complex ideas are compo- 
sed. Shakspeare, describing a merchant's fears, says, 

" My wind, -cooling my broth, 
*' Wlould blow me to tn ague, whoa i thought 
** What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
" I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 
" But I should think of shiQlows and of flats ; 
And see my wealthy Arg'sie dock'd in sand. 

** Should I go to church. 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
" And not bethink me strait of dangerous roeks ?** 

The association and train of ideas is perhaps still 
more pleasantly illustrated by a story related by Hobbes. 
*' In a discourse on our present civil war (that in the 
reign of Charles I.) what," says he, " could seem more 
impertinent than to ask, as one did, the value of a Ro- 
man penny. Yet the coherence was to me sufficiently 
manifest. The thought of the war introduced the thought 
of the delivering up of the king to his enemies; the 
thought of that brought in the thought of the deliver- 
ing up of Christ ; and that again the thought of the 
thirty pence which was the price of that treason ; and 
thenc6 easily followed that malicious question, and all 
that in an instant of time ; for thought is quick.** 
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4 PLEASURES FllOM 

I hope sufficient has been said to make you acquaint- 
ed ^'^vth what is meant by the association 'and train of 
ideas ; anfl what may appear a digression is in reality 
more connected with our subject than at first sight may . 
appear. For much of the pleasure derived from the fine 
arts, and part^icularly from poetry and oratory, may be 
resolved, in part at least, into the principle of associa- 
tion. Many of the human passions are chiefly, if not 
entirely, derived from it. Thus patriotism, or the strong 
attachment which almost every person feels for his 
country, is in a manner created from the pleasurable 
sensations derived in our earliest youth from the enjoy- 
ments we have found there. The sight of the place 
where we have been happy always revives in us a pla- 
cid, perhaps a melancholy idea of pleasure. 

But it is not necessary in a course of letters on rhe- 
toric and criticism, to enter deeply into the philosophy 
of the human mind, of which, after all, but little is 
known ; and my wish is rather to make these letters 
practical than speculative. The pleasures afforded by 
the fine arts, music, painting, and poctryj have been 
termed " the pleasures of the imagination," in contra- 
diction to the sensual pleasures, though I confess music 
appears to approach very near to a mere pleasure of the 
sense ; and it is perhaps from its connexion with poetry, 
or rather from its subservience to it, that it has been 
classed among the superior arts, or those which admi- 
nister pleasure to the mind. 

The pJeasures of the imagination are almost all in* a 
considerable degree the result of association. If it was 
possible to present a finely pictured landscape to a per- 
son who had never seen a natural landscape, one' who 
had been bom blind, and who was recently couched for 
instance, I mu^h doubt whether he would derive from 
it any other pleasure than that which its novelty would 
afford. I question whether the harmony of the colour- 
ing, so much spoken of by painters, or the light and 
shade, would afford any peculiar pleasure. It is the re- 
collection that is revived of the .beauties of nature, of 
the happiness we have enjoyed in sin\ilar scenes, or 
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possibly of that which we have heard described as flow- 
ing fronvthem, and perhaps an admiration of the excel- 
lence of the imitation, that principally inspire us with 
.pleaskurable sensations on such an occasion. 

Hence the 'fine arts, and particularly painting, sculp- 
ture, and poetry, have been termed the " imitative arts," 
because their chief excellence depends upon their be- 
ing an imitation or description of whatever is beautiful 
or striking in nature. 

To apply all this to the immediate object of our cor- 
respondence. Nothing is more obvious than that some 
books are more pleasing than others; some forcibly 
occupy our attention, while some inevitably tire and dis- 
gust. It is very easy to see why a narrative or descrip- 
tion, a fine history or a well-told fiction, a tragedy or a 
romance should interest It is because it affords us a 
picture of ourselves, or of something in which our pas- 
sions are naturally engaged. But why one composition 
should be even more pleasing in its manner tlian ano- 
ther, why the style and language of an author should 
particularly interest us, is a more curious inquiry, and 
more remote from common observation. 

Should we be able to satisfy ourselves upon thxw. ob- 
ject, it is probable that even a practical benefit n^igiit 
result from it, since a person who is acquainted with 
the sources whence those materials are derived which 
render a composition pleasing, will be better able to 
avail himself of them than one who writes at random, 
and without any knowledge of his art. 

I am- not one of those who affect to " write dull re- 
ceipts how poems should be made." I know that the 
most intense study will not give what is called genius, 
or imagination, or fiincy ; but still I must assert that 
every intellectual endowment maybe improved. I must 
assert that writing, ^ as far as chasteness, correctness, 
elegance, and fluency are concerned, is as much an art 
as any other ; that it is in a great measure acquired by 
practicte and study, by Jtn imitation of the best models^ 
and by occasionally referring even to principles and 
rules. 

B 2 
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That this is an undoubted truth must be confessed by 
any person who observes how much more numerous 
goody or at least tolerable writers, are at present in this 
country than they were two centuries ago. Nature must 
create a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Pope, a Swift, an Ad- 
dison, a Johnson or a Gibbon. These were men posses- 
sed of most powerful imaginations, most pregnant £m- 
cies ; but it is chiefly art which produces the ' many 
smooth and elegant writers who flourish at all times in 
the inferior .walks of literature. I knew a very old gen- 
tleman of considerable talent who used to say, that in 
his youtli it was a distinction to write well ; but that 
now even the essays in the common newspapers were 
composed in a correct and agreeable style. 

What I have now observed ought not to lessen the 
value of this accomplishment of writing well in your 
opinion. The more general it is, the more indispensa- 
ble it becomes. To be able to maintain an epistolary 
correspondence, vdth elegance and spirit, is now an es- 
sential qualification in the character of every gentleman, 
I had almost said of every lady. Besides, that all public 
speaking, in whatever line, is a species of composition, 
and he win certainly be the most successful who, if 
possessed of equal talents with his competitors, has 
made himself well acquainted with the rules and prin- 
ciples of eloquence. 



LETTER II. 

STH-E. 

MT 1>EAB JOMJV, 

MY last 'letter concluded with recommending an 
inquiry why the style of one author should be more 
pleasing and interesting than that of another. If instruc- 
tion was the sole end .of reading, that style which con- 
veyed knowledge in the simplest terms, with the great- 
est clearness and correctness, would be preferaUe to 
every other. This style has indeed its value, and even 
its beauty ; and in books of mere science ought to be 
'preferred to every other. I shall have in future to make 
some observations on this subject, when I treat more 
particularly of the different kinds of composition ; but 
this is not our present object. We are now conwiering 
the source of that pleasure which is derivable from the 
mere style^ manner, or language of a literary produc- 
tion. 

Authors have distinguished between the different 
styles ; and a grand division is into the plain, such as I 
have just now described, and the ornamented. I appre- 
hend it is chiefly the ornamented that contributes to the 
mere pleasure of a reader. You cannot be at a loss to 
know what I mean by an ornamented style ; it is that 
in which lively description, similies, allusions, meta- 
phors, and the other .figures of rhetoric abound. 

Poetry always interests a reader of taste more than 
prose. The causes of this are the harmony arising from 
the metre or the rhyme, and which (without entering 
into a metaphysical inquiry as to the cause) may be re- 
ferred to the sanie source as the pleasure which music 
affords. The other circumstance which raiders poetry 
pleasing is the animated and figurative language, which 
is one of its characteristics. 
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We may, I think, easily explain why the style of one 
literary work is more pleasing than that of another, up- 
on the very same principles that the matter of one is 
more interesting than that of another. I observed that 
histories of great events, tragedies, or ingenious fictions 
of human actions and events, always interest more than 
any other literary productions, and the reason is, tjiat 
they contain something that immediately comes within 
the sphere of self, and engages, and by an associated 
action excites our passions. 

It is of but little consequence whether the subject is 
fiction or reality. Robinson Crusoe, George Barnwell, 
and, even Don Quixote, not to speak of the incompara- 
ble i>ovel of Cecilia, interest, I will venture to say, more 
than Livy or than Hume. The same may be said of 
those plays of Shakspeare, which are notoriously found- 
ed on fiction, Hamlet, Othello, Cymbeline, Lear, The 
Merchant of Venice, &c. which are certainly not less 
interesting than his plays founded on the English his- 
tory, though the latter are so far coiTespondent to fact, 
that many of the speeches are nearly a literal transcript 
from theantient chronicles. *. 

It is the picture of the little world within that inte- 
rests and agitates us ; it is that correspondent emotions 
are at once excited in our, minds by what we see or 
what we read, without referring to the judgment, or 
examining the proofs as to the reality of what is pre- 
sented to us. ~ 

The very same principles I apprehend will apply to 
what is called an aiiimated style, as to an animated or 
interesting narrative or description. That style will en- 
gage us most which calls up the most lively and vivid 
images, which upon the principle of association shall 
excite corresponding emotions in our minds. 

I can cite a very decisive proof of what I have now 
asserted, in the well-known and incomparable parable 
of the prophet Nathan. The effect of this parable, I as- 
sert, is principally owing to. the style or manner in 
which it is narrated ; and to prove it, we need only re- 
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liite the circumstance in the usuul manner of a newspa- 
per paragraph. 

" ,We have it from, the best authority, that Christo- 
pher Saveall, of the county of Salop* es([. the other day 
being surprized by the visit of a London friend and his * 
family, and not being immediately supplied with butcher's 
meat, and not choosing to take any of his own flock, they 
being of a curious breed, dispatched two of his sei'vants 
to the house of Timothy Boorman, a little fai^mer in 
the neighbourhood, who took forcibly thence, a pet 
lamb, which they immediately killed and dressed for 
cnteitaiiiment of the great maA's guests." 

Here is noticing particularly affecting; and yet in 
England such a circumstance is more likely to excite 
interest and indignation, than in any of those countries 
where the feudal system is at all predominant. It must 
then be from the 8ttjle or manner that this narrative has 
so. powerful an effect over the heart, that a person of 
sensibility can scarcely read it without a tear. Let us 
examine. 

" There were," says the prophet to the royal sinner, 
not yet a penitent, " two men in one city ; the one rich 
and the oUier poor." Here 'the different state and cir- 
cumstances of tlie two parties are admirably contrasted, 
and it affords a beautiful and striking opening to the 
narrative which is to follow. " The rich man," he pro- 
ceeds, " had exceeding many flocjts and herds." Here 
is a fine amplification, and yet so far from appearing 
forced it is absolutely necessary, and the contrast is still 
preserved in the succeeding sentence:...." But the poor 
man had nothing save one little ewe lamb"....where, ob- 
serve, the words " notliing," " little," and even the v^ord 
" ewe," which inarks the sex, as more gentle and de- 
fenceless, are all emphatic, and increase the interest.... 
" which he had bought," bought it out of hia little sav- 
ings, it was indeed his all, " and nourished o^p, and it 
' grew up with him, and with his children.'* What a train 
of endearing and affecting ideas are here summoned to- 
gether? Not only the affections of the man, but of his 
children, are; supposed to be attached to this cherished 
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object. ^ It did eat of his own meat, and drank of his 
own cup, and lay in his bosonr;"....here the rciy nature 
and Idnd of the animal is fi>rgottehy and it becomes al- 
most a rational creature; which is indeed nearly esta- 
blished in the consclusion of the sentence, for ^ it was 
imto him as a daughter." 

Thus the hearer's mind is prep«a*ed t^ a series of 
pathetic imagery to feel in a tenfold degree the cruel 
sequel which is coming, and which is also not less sidl- 
fully wrought up. " And there came a traveller unto 
the rich man, and he spared to take of his own flock, 
and of his own herd, to dress for the way-&ring man 
that was come unto him, but took the poor man's iamb, 
and dressed it for tlie man that was come to him." 

Nothing I apprehend need be added to convince you 
of the different effects to be produced by the manner of 
telling a very simple story, in other words, of the effect 
of style. 

From this escample too you will see the truth of an 
axiom, which is, I believe, generally admitted. That it 
is by a clear and distinct recapitulation of Httie circum- 
stances, which render the picture more vivid and com.- 
plete, that poets and orators, and all who address the 
passions of their hearers, establish an influence over their 
minds. 

To select the. circumstances which will have most 
effect is the peculiar province of genius ; for there is 
nothing in which folly is more displayed than in too 
circumstantial a detail of trifling matters; while, on the 
contrary, ii is certain that a discourse (and much more 
a poem) which consists entirely of absti*act and general 
words, can never have an effect upon the hearer and 
reader. 

I shall subjoin another instance of a picture compo- 
sed of a variety of little, but well-chosen circumstances. 
An historian might have said, in allusion to the shock- 
ing murder of Prince Arthur, the real heir to the crown, 
in the reign of King John : " This event produced a 
general agitation in the minds of the people ; scarcely 
any conversation occurred in which it was not directly 
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or indirectly alhided to^ and- thus the people lyere pre- 
pared for the occurrences which we have to relate." 
Bat our inc<mipamble Shakspeare produces an assetn* 
btage of imagery, which while it entertains and engages, 
^ leaves a strong impression on the mind : 



« 



Old men, a]idl>eldaiBs, in the streets 

I>Dt prophesy upon it dangerously : 

Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths ;. 

And when they talk of him they shake their heads. 

And whisper one another in the ear ; • 

And he, that tfpeaks, doth g^pe the hearer's wrist ; 
" Whilst he, that hears, mjikes fearful action 
" With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
''I saw a smith stand with his hammer thus, 
** The whilst his iron did on his anvil cool, 
*• With open mouth swallowing a taylor's news ; 
*' Who with his shears atnd measure in his hand, 
. ** Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste ' 

** Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet) 
*• Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
" That were embatteled and rank*d in Kent ; 
** Another lean unwash*d artificer 
" Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death." 

Much of the satire conveyed in Hogarth's incompa- 
rable prints is found in the minute circumstances which 
he introduces. I need only mention the coronet, which 
is so carefully displayed on the crutches of the gouty 
peer in Marriage A-la-mode. I think therefore"! may 
advance as an admitted truth, that a style is interesting 
and impressive in proportion to the variety of vivid 
images it presents, provided they are strictly connected 
with the subject, and calculated to excite correspond- 
ing emotions in the mind. 

You must carry in your mind that I am now speaking 
of that style which pleases, and not of that which in- 
structs. The work which engages our attention by its 
matter is extremely different from that which is extoll- 
ed for its elegance of style. I will not pretend to assert 
that there is not a certain degree of beauty consistent 
with the utmost plainness and simplicity, but this is .a 
beauty of a different kind; and productions which pos- 
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sess it willy as I stated, be only read for their mattei".- 1 
am speaking at present of those sources whence the or- 
naments or decorations of style are derived. 

One, who was himself a philosopher,* has very just- 
ly remarked, that '^ One reason why philosophers sel- 
dom succeed in poetry may be that abstract ideas are 
too familiar to their minds. They are perpetually em- 
ployed in reducing particular^to general propositions, a 
turn of thinking veiy unfavourable to poetry.*' And you 
will observe that all ornamented diction, every thing 
that iar called eloquence,^pproaches more or lesl to the 
nature of poetry. 



•^ 



• Dr. Priestley. 



LETTER III. 



SOtJUCES OF FINE COMPOSIIIOX. 

Mr jDE^R JOHjX, 

METAPHYSICAL writers have generalized and 
classed the various sources whence the pleasures of the- 
imagination, and the ornaments of "style are derived. 
They are all to be traced into the human passions, for, 
as I observed, it is by exciting correspondent emotions 
in their mmds that the imagery employed by any wri- 
ter affects and interests his readers. The same philo- 
sophers have endeavoured to explain why the excite- 
ment of moderate emotions, such as arc produced by 
the sight of a tragedy, should be a source of pleasure. 
The best cause I can assign for this is, tliat life itself 
consists chiefly in action, and it is only when in some 
degree occupied or engaged, that we feci the pleasure 
of living. Violent action or agitation, on the contrar)', 
psdns and fatigues. Hence the moderate excitement of 
the passions on the sight of a tragedy, or the hearing 
of a pathetic narrative, gives pleasure, whereas the same 
event in real life is productive of pain. Whether this 
account, however, is consistent with truth and nature or 
not, will make little difference as to the practical part 
of our subject. It is enough that pleasure is derivable 
from the following sources, and that what is captivating 
in writers may in general be traced to one or other of 
themr 1st, The marvellous; 2d, the new; 3d, the sub- 
lime ; 4th, the pathetic ; 5th, the ridiculous. 

I. Our taste for the mai'vellous is chiefly to be refer- 
red to that general principle of our nature, which is so 
strong a principle of action, the passion of admiration. 
It may also be increased by tlie same cause from which 
I have accoimted for the pleasurable sensations excited 

c 
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by tragedy. Almost every thing wonderful is connected 
with something of the terrific, and we know that terror 
moderately excited, or I should perhaps say, lather ex- 
cited by association than reality, is not less productive 
of pleasure than the pathetic. You must well remem- 
ber the pleasure which you, but a very few years since, 
derived from the " Fairy Talcs," the "Arabian Nights," 
the " Tales of the Genii," &c. and that in genend the 
more you were terrified the greater was your enjoy- 
ment of the book. 

You will always find pleasure from similar produc- 
tions, but less as you advance in life. Your mind was 
more fervid, and less informed when you read them first 
than it will be at the period to which I refer. You will 
tiien be more shocked with their improbability, for the 
more this kind of imagery is believed in, the more vi- 
vid is the impression which it makes. Hence an obso- 
lete system of mythology, such as that of the heathen 
poets, has less efiect upon our minds than a modem 
well-wrought tale of witchcraft or apparitions, which 
arc more connected with the faith that we pix>fess ; and 
even these had more effect, I dare believe, with our 
ancestors than with us. 

The taste which all mankind naturally entertain for 
the marvellous is proved by the avidity with which any 
cxtraordinaiy story, even in the newspapers, is receiv- 
ed, and the credit which is given to such. People are 
desirous of their proving true, and almost displeased to 
be undeceived. 

A great part of the entertainment of our rural ances- 
tors used to consist in hearing such wonderful stories 
related while assembled in a social circle round a warm 
hearth. The tales and ballads related or sung by the 
minstrels of old, were chiefly of this description: . 

• •• Be mine to read the visions old, 
" Which thV awakening bai-ds have told ; 
" And lest thou meet my blasted view, 
" Hold each strange tale devoutly true." 

The effect of the marvellous on the human mind is 
charmingly depicted by that incompai-able judge of hii- 
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man nature, Shakspeare> in describing the manner in 
which Desdemona was induced to love Othello. 



*' Her father lov'd me ; oft invited me ; | 

" Still question'd^e Uie story of my life, 

" From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That 1 have pass'd : 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 
** To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
" Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
'* Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 
" Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach ; 
" Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
" And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
** And 'portance in my travel's history, 
" Wherein of antres vast, and desarts wild, 
^' Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 

heaven, 
" It was my hint to speak, such was tlie process ; 

And of the cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do g^ow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear, 
^' Would Desdemona seriously incline : 
" But still lilie house affairs would draw her thence ; 

W^hich ever as she could with haste dispatch. 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse," &c. 






<f 



(« 
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II. The love of novelty is nearly allied to the princi- 
ple we have been discussing, and it will be easily con- 
ceived to be a powerful instrument in the hands 'of a 
skilful writer or speaker, when we remember how strong 
and how general a passion curiosity is. The world itself 
has supplied a name to a very voluminous class of lite- 
raiy productions, the professed object of which is to ^ 
gratify their readers with something novel or new. This 
passion seems indeed natural to creatures, who are in 
constant pursuit of happiness, and to whom possession 
brings only disappointment; and perhaps it may not be 
unphilosophically accounted for upon this principle. 
The pleasure we derive from novelty is something an- 
alogous to that which we derive from wit, and the more 
unexpected the greater our pleasure. 
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It was characteristic of the eloquence of Mr. Burke, 
that the novelty of his >thoughts and allusions always 
struck and engaged his hearers. I have seen, in the 
midst ef a grave debate* the whole house agitated as by 
a shock of electricity, by some now and unexpected 
sally. These were sometimes of a witty, and sometimes 
of a serious description. But in eitlier way, I believe 
there never was an orator of whom novelty and origi- 
nality of tliought was so unequivocally the attribute. 

If however novelty is so powerful an instrument in 
the hands of genius, there is nothing in which young 
and incompetent writers will so much expose them- 
selves as in attempting it. Yet some authors of very 
secondary talents have acquired much temporary and 
transient fame, by an air of novelty. Among these, I 
cannot but rank the author of Tristram Shandy^, the 
Sentimental Journey, &c. In these most uncla^ical 
productions, we see all regai'd to connexion and arrange- 
ment thrown aside ; the reader is frequently left to help 
himself to a meaning, or, if there is one, it is such as 
no two men understand alike ; sentiment is stnmgely 
mingled with attempts at wit, and both introduced with 
little apparent design. 

I was proceeding to treat, in the third place, of the 
sublime, but I perceive that if I introduced it here I 
should gi'catly exceed my limits. 



LETTER IV. 



in THE SUBUME. 



WHEN you recollect that an author, who deserv- 
edly occupies the first place among critics, has written 
a whole treatise on the sublime, you will probsd^ly won- 
der at my boldness, when I presume to confine so inl- 
portant a subject within the short limits of a letter. But 
you will remember that these letters ^are intended only 
as an introduction to the more voluminous writers on 
criticism. Longinus too extends his notion of the sub- 
lime much further than I do, indeed almost to all that 
is excellent in serious composition. 

Perhaps etymology is in general a better guide to 
truth tlian definition. The title which the invaluable 
treatise of Longinus bears is «rip# m v^w^ <* of the lofty 
or high." To this you know the Ladn word subUmitaa 
perfectly corresponds, and our word sublime : though I 
think the ^rcnrf would express it better in our language.' 
Perhaps Horace has nearly defined it, in describing the 
character of -a real poet 

" Ing'eniinn ciii sit, cui mens divkiior, atque os 
" Magna soniturum, des nominis hujus honorem.'* 

Hot. lib. i. sat. 4. 



« 



Is there a man wham real genius fires, 
** Whom the divinei* soul of verse inspires ; 
" Who talks true greatness Let him boldly claim 

The sacred honours of a poet*a name.'* Francis, 



fC 



The sensation of the sublime is experienced when we- 
survey a very large and lofty mountain, a vast extensive 
plain, % very wide and rapid river; and I believe it is, 

c 2 
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felt by every person when he firat contemplates the ex- 
panded ocean. 

The works of art can sometim^ give us the sensa- 
tion. I never &nd myself within the long and lofty ^le 
of a fine Gothic cathedral, without experiencing it; and 
I conceive it would be impossible to survey even one 
of the great pyramids of Egyptj without a similar feel- 
ing. 

The convulsions of nature inspire ideas of the 8ub> 
lime. On feeling an earthquake, or surveying the 
eruption of a volcano, the sensation must be the sublime, 
with a mixture of terror. On viewing a thunder-storm 
at a distance^ something of the same kind is. experi- 
. f acQd. 

" Who but rather turns 
** To heaven*s broad fire his unconstrained view, 
" Than to the glimmering' of a waxen flame ? 
** Who that from alpine heights, his lab'ring eye 
" Shoots round tlie wide horizon, to survey 
'* The Nile or Ganges roll his wasteful tide, 
" Thro* mountains, plains, thro* empires black witik 

shade, 
" And continents of sand, will turn his gaze 
^ To mark the windings of a scanty lill 
" That murmurs at his feet ?" Aketmde- ' 

Even ideal contemplations will sometimes affect us 
in a similar manner. Such are the ideas of infinite space 
and eternity. 

" in vain do we pursue that phantom time, too small^ 
and yet too mighty for our grasp ; when shrinking to a 
narrow point it 'scapes our hold, or mocks our scanty 
thought by swelling out to all eternity : an object un- 
proportioned to our capacity, as is tliy being, O thou 
antient cause ! Older than time, yet young with fresh 
eternity 1 

" In vain we try to fathom the abyss of space, the seat 
of thy extensive being, of which no placQ is empty, na 
void which is not fuU.^' Shaflsbury. 

The same sensation is excited in us by sentiments 
and passions. Striking instances of magnanimity, gene-^ 
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rosity) fortitude^ courage and patriodsin are sublime. 
Of tiiese) perhapjs, the finest instance that ever was 
pointed out is our Saviour's last prayer for his enemies 
„.,^ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do/' 

Sublimity may exist either in the sentiment, or the ex- 
pression. When in the former, it is either displajred in 
the greatness and sublimity of the subject itielf, orin 
the circumstances under which it is described. In the 
latter case, sublimity of expression, it will chiefly de- 
pend on the splendour and magnificence of the imagery 
by which the subject is illustrated. 

In the first case, where the grandeur of the subject 
is the principal source c^ the sublime, a brevity of Ian* 
guage, combined, if possible, with force and simplicity, 
is absolutely necessary, as in the famous instance quoted 
by almost every critic from Longinus to the present 
time : ^^ And God said, let there be ligbt.....and there 
was light." But the whole of that chapter is incompara- 
bly sublime. 

Innumerable instances are to be found in Scripture 
of this species of the sublime, particularly in the Psalms 
and the books of the prophets, and especially in Isaiah 
and the book of Job. Such is that noble description of 
the Almighty Power in the 104th. Psalm : 

^ Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the wa- 
ters, who maketh the clouds his chariot, who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind.'* 

I cannot believe the story which is related of Dryden, 
that he said he would rather be the author of the fol- 
lowing translation by Stemhold and Hopkins, than of 
any poem in the English language 

On cherub and on seraphim 

Full royally he rode^ 
And on Ihe wings of mighty winds. 

Came flying ail cUnrocid, 

If I am any judge of the false sublime, I find it in the 
two first of these lines, where a truly grand and magni- 
ficent idea is entirely degraded by the meanness of the 
imagery and expression. 
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Ilk the 4lli and rtkTertMof ^ tone Psalm^ is a fiae 
instance of the sublime, aUading, as I apprehend^ to the 
dtlttge.... ^ 

^ Them cta fv c r edat it (the eafdi) wkh the deep as with 
a garment: the mften stood abome the mountaios. At 
thf rebuke thcrf fled, at the Toke of thy thunder Ihqr 
hnted away.'* 

Such also is the fine expressioD of Isaiah.... 

^ And the heavens shatt be rolled iq> aa a scrolL" 

And another in the Psabns.... 
- <^ He looketh on the earth and it trembleth; he 
toQcheth the hills and they smoke." 

An instance of this branch of the sublime as applica- 
ble to human character, will be found in Horace.... 

*' Et cuncta terrarum subacta, 

** Praeter atrocem aniinum Catonis/' 

Lucan has the same thought.... 

** Victril causa Bits placuit, sed victa Catoni." 



That species of the sublime, which arises principally 
from the adjuncts and circumstances, is so frequently 
mixed with that which is produced by the greatness 
and dignity of the subject, that it is difficult sometimes 
to separate them. In the following passage in the 1 39th 
Psalm, which I think the finest instance extant of the 
sublime, I scarcely know whether to attribute the effect 
to the dignity of the subject, (M'to the gnoideur of the 
adjuncts and circumstances.... 

« Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 

«* And whither shall 1 flee from thy presence ? 

** If I ascend the heavens, thou art there ; . 

•* If I make my bed in the abyss, behold thou art there ! 

" If I take the wings of the morning-^ 

•* And dwell in the exti'eme parts of the ccean ; 

" There also thy band shall lead me, 

" And thy right band shall hold me." 

The strong expressions of the Jtwo last lines have 
commonly escaped the notice of critics...^But how for- 
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cibly do they impress us with the idea of the omnipre- 
sence of God ? Wherever we are, we arc in his actual 
custody and keeping, in his fiand: ^< There also shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall keep me." 

Bishop Lowth, in his admirable lectures on the poe- 
tiy of the Hebrews, points out the following as an in- 
stance of the true sublime, and I think it may class v.itli 
the preceding.... 

** Tell in hig^li, harmonious strains, 

" Tell the world Jehovah reigns ! 

" He who framed this beauteous whole ; 

*' He who fix'd each planet's place ; 

** Who bade unnumbered orbs to roll, 

** In destin'd course tlirough endless space. 

** Let the glorious heavens rejoice, 

** The hills exult with grateful voice ; 

'^ Let ocean tell the echoing shore, 

'* And the hoarse waves with humble voice adore ! 

" Let the verdant plains be glad ! 

" The trees in blooming fragrance clad ! 

" Smile witli joy, ye desert lands, 

'' And rushing torrents, clap your hands ! 

'* Let the whole earth with triumph ring ! 

" Let all that live with loud applause, 

" Jehovah's matchless praises sing. 
He comes ! \he comes ! Heaven's righteous King, 
To judge the world by truth's eternal laws." 






You will easily perceive that this is only a pamphrase, 
or rather a translation from the Psalms.' 

There is no author who will furnish you with finer 
examples of this branch of the sublime than Virgil. 
The description of the Storm in the first book ; the al- 
legorical description of Fame, or rather of Rumour ; 
the Sack of Troy in the second book ; and almost the 
whole of the Descent to the Infernal Regions in the 
sixth, are pregnant with fine examples of the sublime 
in description. Of the sublime in expression, the fol- 
lowing lines afford, in a short compass, a very fine in- 
stance, and yet with very little pomp of imagery. They 
are from the prophecy of Anchises of the future glories 
of Rome. 
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** Excudent alii spirantia moUius xra» 
*« Credo equi^em : vivos ducent de marmore vvdtus ; 
" OrabuTit causae melius ; corlique meatus 
^ " Describent radio, et surg^entia sidera dicent ; 
" Tu regere imperio, populos, Romane, memento : 
" Hae tibierunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
" Parcerc subjccUs* et debellare superbos." 

jEn. lib. vi. 



'* The subject nations, witli a happier grace, 
" From the rude stone may call the mimic face, 
" Shine at the bar, describe the stars on high, 
** The motions, laws, and regions of the sky.... 
" Be this your nobler praise in time to come, 
•* These your imperial arts, ye sons of Rome ; 
" O'er distant realms to stretch your awful sway, 
" To bid those nations tremble and obey ; 
" To crush the proud, the suppliant foe to rVar, 
" To give mankind the peace» or shake the world witli 
war." PitL 

Critics have established a further distinction with re- 
spect to^ the sublime, in what tliey call the still sublimey 
and the sublime of fiaaaofi. The former however is the 
true sublinie, though we find this quality not unfre- 
quently mingled with each of the different passions. The 
following, from a work which yields not in sublimity to 
any thing in the English language, without excepting 
the' Paradise Lost, will serve as a specimen of what I 
term the still sublime. It will also serve as an example 
of the sublime in expression, as the imagery and epi* 
thets are exceedingly rich.... 

** Night, sable goddess, from her ebon thi*one, 

"In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 

" Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 

** Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 

" Nor eye nor list'ning ear can object find. 

" Creation sleeps 'Tis as the general pulse 

" Of Life stood still, and nature made a pause : • 

** An awful pause, prophetic of her end. 

*' And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled : 

** Fate, di'op the curtain. I can lose no more*" 

M^^ht T/ioiiffhtf. 
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Of the sublime of passion we have aveiy fine instance 
in a speech of Othello.... 

" Had it pleaft'd Heaven 
*' fo try ine with afflictions ; had be rained 
*' All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head ; 
" Steep'd me in poverty-to the very lips ; 
** Given to captivity me *and my utmost hopes : 
" I should have found in some part of my soul 
** A drop of patience*' 

In the same play, and in the impassioned scenes of 
Lear, many other fine examples will be found. 

An author, whose fine taste and brilliant imagination 
will ever be admired, and to whose memory his coun- 
try has still stronger obligations, has written an elegant 
treatise on the distinction between the sublime and beau- 
tiful. The pleasure which is afforded by the contempla- 
tion of beauty appears a pure and unmixed pleasure 
arising from the gentler agitation, and is less vivid than 
that produced by the sublime. The sublime also difiera 
from the beautiful, in being only conversant with great 
objects. It differs from the pathetic, in affording a more 
tranquil pleasure. The sublime and beautiful are, how» 
ever, frequently mixed, and seem to run into each other, 
as in that enchanting simile of Homer, into which Mr. 
Pope has transposed more of the beautiful than is in 
the oiiginal.... 

* 

" As when the moon, refulgent la9;\p of night, 
" O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
" When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
** And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemrt scene. 
** Around her throne the vIVid planets roll, 
** And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole ; 
•* O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
"^ " And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 

•• Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
" A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 
" TJie conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
" Eye the blue vault, and bless the sacred light." 

Pope't Iliad. 
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Of some descriptions also it is not easy to determine 
whether they belong to the sublime or the pathetic. 
Such is the short delineation by St. Luke, of the feel- 
ings of the multitude on the sufferings and crucifixion 

of our Lord ^ And all the people that came together 

to that sighty beholding the things which were done, 
smote their breasts and returned." 



LETTER V. 
IV THE PATHETIC. 

IN my last letter I intimated that the sublime is 
often connected with the pathetic, though I confess the 
greater passions assimilate more readily with sublime 
ideas than the tender and sympathetic. 

The force of pathetic composition arises from that 
jBne sense which the Author of our nature has implant* 
ed in us for the wisest and best of purposes, which en- 
gages us as social beings to partake in the feelings of 
others; to <^ rejoice with those who do rejoice, and to 
weep with those who weep;" or, as a heathen writer 
expresses^ it, 

*' MoUissima corda 
" Humano generi dare.se natura iatetur, 
" Qux lachrymal dedit.** Juvenal. 

•^ CoTOpassioil proper to mankind appears, 
'* Which iiatttve wit^ie^s'd wheii she gave us tears.** 

TaU. 

It is of. little co^sequf^pce whether the tale that ex- 
cites this sensation in ua isr^ai or fictitiotts.< It is the 
general sentiment that is instantaneously callcsd inta ac- 
tion, and we do not stop to consider and to reason upon; 
it; it is sufficient if it is only natural. 

. As is thp case with the sublimei there ^e two pri&r 
cipal circi^^n^ta^ces which are productive of this auc- 
tion:. ...First, when the story or sentiment is sufficiently* 
^trpJJMfkg of itself by reducing; all thecircumstanees into 
as narrow a compass aa possible, and jcaufeing them to; 
flash at once upon the mijid. Of this, LiVy's account of: 
the death of Lucreti^^may senreasau example: in 
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which the short sentence " Conclamant vir, paterque," 
has a great effect. An injudicious writer would in this 
case have introduced long and laborious speeches, and 
have destroyed both nature and pa^os. 

The other mode of exciting pathetic feeUngs is by > 
xlilating on the subject, and bringing to view every ten- 
der and pathetic circumstance. For an histoiical exam- 
ple of this, I need only refer to the description of 
Agrippina's return after the death of Oe'rtnanicus, in 
l^acitus. A charming example also m^^y ber found in the 
Song of Deborah and Barak, in the book of Judg^es, 
where the mother of Sisera is described as anxiously 
expecting his return : 

r 

" Through the window she lojoked ami cried out, 
" llie mother ofSistra through the lattice ; 
" WJibrefl^re is his chariot so long in coming- ? 
' ** Wherefore linger the wheel* of his cliariot ? 
• . ' • ** «er wi*e ludiet Answer her ; 

^(.Yeft'she returns ansVv/er to herself : 

'* Have they not found....have they not divided the spoil, 

** To every man a damsel, yea a damsel or two ? 

** To Sisera a spoil of divera colours, 

" A spoil for the neck, of divers colours of needle-work." 

I 

It depends upon the taste and skill .of the writer to 
employ tliAt mode of exciting pathetic enootiotis which 
is best adapted to his subject. The circumstantial me- 
thod, though the most general, and indeed the most 
powdrflil,'ls very apt, in unskilM hands, to become fri- . 
gid dedhiiitation* t nevier, on this-ticcount, could admire 
the Frehch' tragedies. Rodifie has li^ss of bombast than 
Comeiiie, and Voltaire <pi^hs^s thvay either. 

There are A>me circun^stanoes^ tl^ anti^nt critics 
w6tatdeall th^m cotnm6n-place«,^hich when judicious- 
ly resorted to, will-be fiHind very phMfuctiVe of^thctlfc 
emotion^. » - • ' '. - ^ 

Ut. When innoceiM? and:'helpl^ij persbffs artiiriVMir-' 
ed in rUiii. To iiit**odu«fe an ir^nt bA tRe -sttf^ in a 
tttk^edy, though a eomnidn trick, is seldom destitute of 
ef^dt. If however th^tte ttre ihtrfny to*ptirlicip£^te in th^ 
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misfortune, the partnership in sorrow seems to lessen 
its weight. The scenes between Arthur and Hubert in 
King John, are exquisitely, touching; and the patlios in . 
Othello is greatly heightened by ^e youth and inno- 
ceYi6e of Desdemona, and her absence from her father 
and her relaticms. 

2d. A. ^ioJ[ent al)ruption fro^i a state of eojoyment : 






Now worm in love, now withering in my bloom, ' 

Lost in a convent^s solitary gloom ! 
** There Bteni religion quench'd th* unwilling flftine, 
" There died those best of passions, love and fame." 

3d. The recollection of past happiness, or happiness 
^hat might have been attained but for some intervening 
eircumstance) is a fine source of the pathetic. On this 
are founded some of our best tragedies....See the Of* 
^han, also the last act of the Fair Peniteat.... 

*< Still fts thy ksrat before my simd appeans, 
«< My haij^atd eyes i^re b%^*4 ii^gii^ing^ teats ; 
"V ^ " Thy loY*d idea rushes to my hfsnx}*. 

** And stem despair suspencls the htted dart. 

** O could I burst those ijptters which restrain 

M My struggling liinbs, and waft thee o'er the mahi,. 

'^ To some far distant ftbore, ^x^ere oeean roars 

'* In horrid tempests round thegloomy shores ; 

" Tq ftoine wild moun^n^s solitary shade, 

" Where never European faith beti-ay'd." 

The Dyin^ J^sgro. 

• 

4th. Absence from.persons very dear. The whole of 
that inimitable poem, Mr« Pope's £lois% affords a fine 
example of this; and particularly the following lines: 

** No fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole ; 

•* Kise Alps between us, and whole oceans roll ! 



•* Ah ! toni« Bot, write not, tliink not once of me 
5t]^ -Exile..M. 



»» 
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'* Metblnks we wandering p> 

•• Through dreary waates, and weep etch other'a woe, 
^* Where round some mould'ring tower pale ivy creeps* 
*' And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er tlie deeps." 

JEloi9a. 

6th. Inattention to self in extreme distress, and soli- 
citude for others. Thus Lear to Kent in the storm 

*' Prithee go in thyself; seek thine own ease — 
" Poor naked wretches* wheresoeVr you arct 
•• That bide the pelting of this pityless storm, 
'* How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
** Your loop'd and window*d raggcdness defend^^'ou 
" From seasons such as these.*' 

Such also is the exhortation of our Saviour : ^^ Daugh- 
tei*s of Jerusalem, weep not for me but for yourselves and 
for your children." ij 

I'he Holy Scriptures, which I hope, both as a nian 
of virtue and of taste, you will never cease to read, con- 
tain perhaps the very finest instances extant of the pa- 
thetic. Who can read aloud the parable of the prodigal 
son, and not shed a tear ? Of Nathan's parable I have 
already spoken. 

The tender is a branch of the pathetic, in which how- 
ever misery or sorrow are not necessary adjuncts. Here 
a relief from sorrow, or expected sorrow, is a powerful 
instrument. Thus Goldsmith, who in the tender excels 
almost every modem writer: 

" Forbid it. Heaven, the hermit cried, 

** And clasp'd her to his breast ; 
" The wondVing fair one tum'd to chide, 

" 'Twas Edwin's self that prcss'd." 

Edwin and AngeUtia. 

The tender however will sometimes be found in a 
scene of perfect tranquillity ; and it must be remarked 
that the expression of tenderness is the great excellence 
in the fine Madonna's of the Italian school of painting. 
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In the Scripture, the finest examples of this will also be 
found, as for instance, Isaiah xlix. 14, 15. 

^^ But Zion said. The Lord hath forsaken me, and my 
Lord hath forgotten me....Can a woman forget her suck- 
ing child, that she should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb : yea, she may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee." 
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LETTER Vr. 

V THE LUDICROUS. 

V 

MT DEAR JOHX, 

THB transition from the pathetic to the ludicrous 
will appear rather violent^ though^ if you take Dr. Hart- 
ley's opinion on the subject, laughing and crying are 
more nearly allied than is vulgarly supposed. ^ Laugh- 
ter j** Says he, *' is a nascent cry raised by pain, or the 
apprehension of pain, suddenly checked, and repeated 
at very short intervals." I do not, however, press the 
doStor^s opinion upon you; for really if I was called up- 
on for an example of the ridiculous, I do not know tliat 
I should not quote this passage as soon as aoy of the 
notions attributed to the mock philosophers, so happily 
ridiculed by Butler....who knew 



<c 
<« 
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Where entity and quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies, lie ; 
Where truth in person does appear. 
Like words congeal'd in northei-n air. 
** Who knew the seat of paradise, 

** Could tell in what degi-ce it lies 

'•"W^hat Ad»m dreamt of when his bride 
'* Came from the closet in his side," &c. 

It may serve to shew you, however, the general in- 
anity of metaphysical speculations, which- 1 advise you 
by all means to avoid, and to what lengths of folly hu- 
man reason will go, when it pretends to account for 
every thing. 

Though we discard, however, Dr. Hartley's theory of 
the ridiculous, yet I think we may fairly say that it aU 
W(WS arises from a striking contrast suddenly brought 
before the mind by an unexpected combination or asso- 
ciation of ideas. Contrast alone, unless connected with 
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tixe terrific or some strong passiooy has a tendency to 
excite risible emotions. Children whose animal spirits 
are very active^ and whose pevceptioiis are vmAf will 
frequently be di^iosed to laugh, at seeing a man with 
one leg mqch thickef than the other, or at an animal 
with only one ear. One of the finest instancea of strong 
sublime contrast that I remember, was when Mr. 
^urke, in one of his speeches in the house, called the 
extravagant French reformers *< Architects of ruin/' 
and Pope affords an instance of witty contrast in Ids 
ridicule of Timon's villa 

^' Lo ! what huge heafjs of littleness around ; 
*• The whole a labour'd quarry above ground." 

The contrast must not however be too violent, nor 
mtist it involve any thin^ of too serious a nature, for in 
that case, a different train of ideas would be excited, 
which w^d destroy the ridiculous effect. A better in- 
stance ^t is impossible to give than the celebrated dis- 
tich from tlie great master in wit and humour, the point 
and ridicule of which is wholly independent of the dou- 
ble, rhyme. 



« 



When pulpit, drum ecclesiastiCf " 
** Was beat with fist, instead of a stidk.** 



And again. 



" We grant, altho* he had much wit, 
•« He was very shy of using it $ 
• " As being loth to wear it out, 
" And thei'efore bore it not about* 
'* Unless on holidays or so, 
** As men their best apparel do.'* 



In these instances,' the contrast is strong between a 
pulpit and a drum; and wit and a suit of clothes* Yet, 
in the first instance, both (the pulpit and the drum) 
were made use of to excite a multitude to arms ; here 
was a curious agreement found out, and both were beaten ^ 
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but the rtdkttloiia contiMt it •^gmkbtoof^ to new, th^ 
one w»s beaten with aJUif the other with a miict. 

In the other qvotBtioB there it a raixtuie of irony; 
for it it meant to implf that Sir Hudibrat had no wit at 
aU| but wat in reality, at detcnbed in another place, . 

• . 

*« a tool 

** Which knaves do work with, call'd a fooL** 

Yet the drollery b exquisite in the agreement which 
the writer finds out between the parsimony of his hero, 
and that of a miter with respect to his holiday suit. The 
irony is displayed particularly in the couplet : 

" As beings loth to wear it out, 

*' And therefore bore it not about." 

On the subject of irony I shall have something more 
to add, when I treat of the figures of rhetoric. 

Metaphysicians have established three relations as 
influencing the chain of our ideas upon different occa- 
sions, there are.... 1st. Contiguity in time or filace. 2d. 
CauBC and effect, 3d. Retemblance or contrariety.* 

Under these heads may be correctly classed, the va- 
rious causes of that fenciful agreement which produce 
risible emotions. I. Under that of contiguity we may 
arrange, 

1st. Bodily singularities, including a..grotesque dress 
or manner. 

2d. Groups of contrasted figures, such as an old po- 
pular caricature which I remember, of ^ A Macaroni 
Alderman and his Rib." The one a squat bloated figure 
dressed in the extravagance of fashion, the other an 
extremely tall and meagre female in a dress remarkably 
prim and formal. I may instance another which is yet 
popular, " A country Clown placed between a Counsel- 
lor and an Attorney.'' 



• See the Economy of Nature, b. x. c. 4. 
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• ^3d. A confuted aasemblage of incongruous- ideas, 
such as often takes place in a play to which you used 
to be partial. Cross Purposes ; and in the cross readings 
of the newspaper columns. Of this kind of humour some 
excellent specimens were afforded by the writers of the 
RoHiad, the Probationary Odes, Sec. 

4th. Meanness and dignity brought together in con- 
tact. Under this head we niay class the anticlimax, and 
>vhat the writers of Martinus Scriblerus style the bathoa 
one of the happiest specimens of which is, 

" And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
" Lieutcnant'colonel to the earl of Mar.** 

Perhaps I might add a specimen from Mr. Pope 
himself.... 

" erac*d as thou art with all the ]»o;wV of words,' 
" 80 known, so honoured in the houite of Lords." 

II. Under cause and effect we. may place, 

1st. Ironical reasoning, and much also of what is 
called analogical reasoning, which is often as ridiculous 
as fanciful. As for instance.^. 

" What does k signify (quoth Albertus) whether my 
nephew exceeds in the cursus or not ? Speed is often a 
symptom of cowardice, witness hares and deer."...M£M. 
OF Mart. Scrib. 

2d. Cause and effect not corresponding with each 
otlter....whence 

Sd. Bidiculous hyperbole and rant,... 



*' Behold a scene of misery and woe ? 
Here Argus soon mig^it weep himself quite blind, 
Ev'n though he had Briareus' hundred hands, 

" To wipe those hundred eyes. 

" He roar'd so loud, and look*d ao wondrous grtm, 

" His very shadow durst not follow him." 

4th. Much of what ia called caricature.*.. 



<* 
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" Some have been beaten tiH tbey know 
What wood a cudgel's of by the blow ; 
Some kick*d« until they ean feel whether 
A shoe be Spanish or neat's leather." Ut^ p* ii. 1. 2. 



« 
«( 



III. But of all the relations that of resemblance is 
the most fruitful of ludicrous ideas* 

1st. Of these> the more fanciful and unexpected the 
resemblance, the greater in general will be the effect. 
Thus Butler describes the horse of his hero:.... 

** The beast was sturdy, large and tall, 
** With mouth of meal and eyes of wall : 
" I would say eye, for h'ad but one, 
" As most agree, though some say none. 

He was well stay*d, aivd in his gait, 

PresJerv'd a grave majestic state. 

At spur or switch no more he skipt. 



(( 

" Nor mended pace, than Spaniard whipt 
'* And^et so §iay, he would bound, 

« 



As if he g^nev'd to touph the ground ; 

Thus Cseaar'a hprse, who as tam€ goes. 

Had corns upon his feet and toes, 
** Was not by half so tender hooft, 
*' Nor trod upon the ground so soft 
" And as the beast would kneel and stoop 
** (Home write) to take his rider up ; 
'* So Hudibras hisX'tis welUkown) 
*' Would often do to set him down.'* 

The whole spirit of this passage, you will easily 8ee> 
depends on the allusions. The majestic state of the 
horse, which scorned Jto mend his pace, contrasted with 
the tenderness of his feet, and the comparison with that 
of Caesar, are highly ludicrous. 

Qontrariety, or contrast, is classed under the same 
head of association, b^ logical writers, as resemblance, 
and of the witty application of this we have a fine in- 
stance in the four last lines which I have just quoted ; 
and in the following from Swift's verses on his death. • 

" My female friends, whose tender hearts 
*• Have better learn'd to act their parts. 
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'* Receive the news in doleful duinpv : 
** The Dean is dead (pray what is trumps ?) 
'* The Lord have mercy on his soul ! 
•• (Ladies I'll venture K>r the vofe.) 
" Six deans they say must l^ar his paU» 
** (I wish I knew what king to call.) 
** Madam* yonr husband will attend 
*• The fun*ral of so gpod a friend I 
«« No, madam, 'tis a^hockln^ di^ht,' 
•• And he's engag*d to-mori'ttW ni|^ht : * - ' 
•« My lady Club would take it ill, 1 
'* If he should fail her i|t i^i«drille. * 
«« He lov'd the Dean (I lead a heart ;) 
But dearest friend^j they sjay^ must part." 



M 



The most fruitful source of the burlesque and the 
Tnock<*heroic is, when the allusion is fron^ this great to 

the mean or littje. 

\ 

" The Greeks jrenown'd, so Homer writes, 

*' For well-soal'd boots, as well as fightb." ffud. 

Thel order is reversed, however, in some instances 
of the mock'heroic, as in the Lutrin of JSoileau, and the 
charming Rape of the Lock. 

** This nymph, to the destruction^of mankind^ 

•• Nourish'd two locks, which ^racefulliung belilnd 

•* In equal curls, and well conspir'd to deck ' 

** With shini^ ringlets the smooth iv'ry neck. 

'* Love in these labyrinths her slaves detains, 

*' And mighty hearts <|re held in slender ctOiins. 

'* With hairy-springes ^e the. birds betravf 

•' Slight lines of hair Bui*pi*ise the finny prey ; 

*• Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare, 

•• And beauty draws us with a single hair." 

In these lines, and in all the poem, a slight circunir 
stance is magnified into soitiediing of apparent impor- 
tance. The card partyia an admirablfc instance in pohit....- 

•« Behold fy^t kings m majesty rewr*d, 
*• With hoary whiskers and a forked beard t 
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" And fourTalt qUeetis wiiose hands sustain a flower, 
« Th* expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
" Four knaves in gurbs succinctt a trusty band* 
•« Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand i . 
•« And party-colour'd troops, a shining train, 
«* Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain.'* 

I recommend to your perusal the whole description 
of the card party, in which the allusion to a IxUtle is 
finely supported. 

I may add a mdre ludicrous example : 

•• The kettle-drum, whose sullen dub, 

** Sounds like the hooping of a tub.'* Ifud. 

« 

In all the instances of the ridiculous which I have 
quoted, you will easily see that the suddenness of the 
combination forms the chief merit of the witticism, as 
in the description of the horse from Butler, where the 
author appears to correct himself. 

«* I should say eye, for h'ad but one, 

•• As autlio vs write, though some say none." 

A witty as well as most eloquent senator of our own 
times, has often employed this stroke of humour with 
infinite effect, appearing suddenly to correct himself, 
when he would insinuate something in an indirect manner. 

Critics are not entirely agreed in defining the dis* 
tinction between wit and humour. I am inclined to 
think it is more accurate to class risible objects as I 
have classed them, as depending upon the different 
sources of mental association. But if it was absolutely- 
necessary to make the distinction, I would call that vdt 
where the unexpected comparison or combination is 
made in the very words, as in the passage of Hudibras, 
quoted by, I think, Lord Kaiii>iDS.«..« < . 

<* The sun had long sin^e^in th^Up - " 

•* Of Thetis taken out his nap ; 

<« And* like a lobster boil'd, the morn 

** From black to red began to turn." 
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Also what Dryden makes his renegado say of priests, 
which by the way is stolen by Mr. Hume in ohc of his 
essays.... 

" And having^ound what Archimedes wanted, a new 
world to rest on, you move this world as you please." 

I would call that humour, on the contrary, when the 
mind of the hearer or reader is only led to make the 
comparison or combination itself. Thus when a ludi- 
crous character is depicted, the reader's mind of itself 
opposes to it the proper character. I, may instance tHc 
two following lines : 

*' And the gaunt mastiff, gTowling" at the gate, 
" Affrights the beg-gai* whom he E)ngs to eat.*' 

Where a number of opposite ideas^are immediately ex- 
cited without being expressed. I may quote also tlie 
description of Hudibras's dagger.,... 

I ** It was a serviceable dudgeon, 

•« Either for fighting or for drudging. 
** When it had stabb'd or broke a h^ad, 
" Ijywould scrape trenchers, or chip bread ; . 
" Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
** To bait a mousetrap, 'twould not care. 
** 'T would make clean shoes, or in tb^ earth 
** Set leeks, and onions, and so forth, 
** It had been 'prentice to a brewer, . 
" Where tliis and more it did endui'e ; 
- •• But left the trade as many more 
" Have lately done on the same score." 



During the nine last line^ the mind is constantly 
making a comparison between the low uses to which it 
has been applied, and the proper uses of a dagger. 

This appears to me the pi^oper cause of the power of 
irony, that the reader's mind is constantly making a 
comparison between the alleged motives, or character, 
and the real ones. Take as an instance Arbuthnot's ac- 
count of what passed lin London when the comet \^as 
expected: 
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^ If the. reverend clergy shewed more concem than 
others, I charitahly impute it to their great charge of 
souls; and what confirmed me in this opinion wasy that 
the degpres of apprehension and terror couid he distin- 
guished to be greater or less, according to their ranks 
and degrees in the church." 

To &e same cause we may attribute often the ludi- 
crous effect of cant and low phrasesi namely, that the 
mind contrasts them with the proper ones..... 

*' For which the stubborn Greeks sat downt 

** So many years before Troy town.** Hud. 

<« Sir Httdibras had but one spur, 
«• As wisely-knowing could he stir 
'• To active trot one side of *s horse* 
•• The other would not hang* an ai-se." 



This definition of wit and humour will accord with 
the two homely lines of Buckingham, when speaking of 
comedy 

•* Humour is all* wit should be only broucjht, 
•« To turn agreeably some proper thought 

JEstatf on Poetry. 

There is an inferior species of wit, which results 
from confounding the proper and figurative meaning of 
an expression, as in these lines of Butler:.... 

«' While thus the lady talkM, the knight 
«* Turn*d th' outside of his eyes to white* 
«» As men of inward light are wont 
<• To turn their optics in upon't." 

This species of wit would scarcely stand the test 
which Mr. Addison i»Y>poses for real wit, that of being 
translated into another language. It approaches indeed 
very near to .the /lun, which I need not inform you is a 
play upon words according to the different senses in 
which they are used. Of these we have many instances 
in Shakspeare, such as Falstaff 's address to the prince, 
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v^-hen he accosts him in the character of king:....^^ God 
save thy grace ; majesty I fhould have said, for grace 
thou wilt have iKme." 

£ven the chaste and correct l^ope is not above a pun.w. 

*' Here thoa, ^eat Anna» whom three realmi obey» 
'* Dost someUmes counsel takey and sometioues tea." 
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LAKGUAGE.....PER8PICUITY PURITV 



MY DEAR JOHJ\\ 

HAVING laid before you the principal materials 
or rather sources of good writing, I must now call your 
attention to a subject} which I fear you will think less 
interesting and entertaining, the correct and elegant use 
of language. 

The only foundation of a good style, as far as respects 
the use of words, is an extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of the lang^ge in which we write. One of the 
principal advantages resulting from a knowledge of the 
dead languages indeed is, that it acquaints us with the 
etymology of the many words which are derived from 
them, and that is often the most certain guide to their 
correct application. A knowledge of the Saxon, which 
is not difficult in attainment, should be added) as well as 
of French, to make a man perfect master of the radi- 
cals of l)is o^vn language. Yet even this is not enough ; 
he must also carefully 'mark the different senses in which 
words are used by the best authors. Etymology will 
only lead us to the literal sense ; but the figurative senses 
are so various, that in some words the original and lite- 
Tsl meaning is almost forgotten. 

Johnson's Dictionary, which is indeed the best The- 
saurus I ever saw of any language, will greatly assist 
you in this respect. It ought to lie on the table of every 
young writer. I have often found great amusement in 
turning over its leaves, and observing the diflFerent uses 
to which the same word has been applied according to 
the genius of different, writers. It affords also an en- 
couragement to this kind of study (which would other- 
wise be what is called dry) by the beauty and utility of 
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the quotations which the author employs to illustrate 
his definitions. To Dr. Johnson every subsequent Eng- 
' lish author owes unutterable obligations. He has made 
straight the paths of British literature, and has even 
strewed them with flowers. 

* But a true command of lang^uage is at last only to be 
gained by a diligent perusal of the best authors. Rules 
and precepts may enable you to avoid some lauhs, but 
they never can give elegance and freedom ; thsct magic 
power which calls up at once the most appropriate 
tenn^ and arranges them in the best order. On this ac- 
count young writers should be wise in their choice of 
books, and read none which are not written in the best 
style, at least while emf^oyed in the immediate study 
of composition. I have thought that I derived much ad- 
vantage from accustoming myself before I sat down to 
compose, always to read a few pages in some good 
writer, whose spirit I should wish to catch, as best 
adapted to the subject on which I was to write. I have 
heard it said of that great master in the art of painting, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he always finished his most 
exquisite paintings with some picture of the ancient 
masters near him, which harmonized with his subject, 
and not only kept his- imagination in correspondence 
with it, but even served to invigorate and maintain the 
enthusiasm of genius. 

A young writer should however not peruse cursorily, 
but study intensely the best authors. When yOu read an 
animated and fine description, it may be of service to 
lay down the book, and pause and consider how you 
would have described the same scene, or the same ac- 
tion ; whether you would have chosen the same figures 
or phrases, or placed the object in a similar light. 

Style may be divided into two kinds, the fdain and the * 
ornamented. To a perfect style of eitlier description 
throe qualities are indispensably necessary, perspicuity y 
fiurity and harmony ; and the plainer the style the more 
indispensable are these requisites. 

" By perspicuity (says Quinctilian)*care is taken, not 
that the hearer may understand if he will ; but tliat he 

E 2 
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must undar^t^ whether he will or not.' ' Maiyr authors 
plead the nature of their studies as an excuse for sot 
beiagperspicumis; but as writing cleaiiy depends en 
QUr ideas being clear» it can never be an exoiae to say 
to the world) we do not understand the subject of wJbich 
we mea^ to treat. Perapicutty wtH depend, in the first 
l^ace, on the choice of words* and secondly on the ar- 
fangemeot of them* As far as regards the choice of 
word^y obscurity resultS) in the first place. 

From obsolete or affected language^ which is not ge*- 
nemlly understood. The fioUowing piirases in our iitiu'r 
gy wpre^ at -the time it was composed, good English ; 
but nq man 9X present could employ the words in the 
sa»e sense....*' Freveni Us, O Lord, in all our doings/' 
Scc...,^* O l^ords deal not with us ({fter our sins, neither 
re^r^ us t^ftev our iniquities.'* In the apostles' creed 
also, *^ the quic)fr-an4 t))e dead" would be more intelli- 
gible tban ^* the living and the dead." Many abuses of 
wprds have been introduped from the French idiom. 
Lord Boiingbroke, for instance, says, ** by the persons 
I ititen^ here/' instead of I i*^ea». Analogous to this is 
jUe use qf Latinisms, a$ integrity to denote entirenesa ; 
conscience for cQ7isciQusnes9 : **The conscience of ap- 
proving one's self a benefactor to mankind is the n'Sblest 
recompence for being 8Q."....8pjiCTAT0R. 

Again, obscurity proceeds from the use of ambigru- 
pi\s or indefinite wor^s- Examples of this occur in the 
following sentences : '^ As for such animals as are n»or-- 
tql (or noxious) we have a right to destroy them."..-., 
GuAROiAK, No. ^1. " The Christians rudely disturbbed 
the service of paganisiin « and rushing in crowds round 
the tribunals of the magistrates, called upon them to 
pronoimce and inflict the sentence of the law ."....Gib- 
bon. Here it is not easy to Refine what sendee is meant, 
whether civil or religious. A similar ambiguity may be 
fpund in the same author. Speaking of the cruelty of 
Valentinian, the histprian adds: "The merit of Maxi- 
niin, who had slaughtered the noblest families of Rome, 
was rewarded with the royal approbation and the pre- 
fectiixe of Gaul. Two fierce and enormous bears, dis- 
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tinguifthed by tlie appelladonar of Innocence and Urica- 
nurea, could alone deserve to ahdre the fevour of Maxi- 
inin."....lB. It is evident that we must have recourse to 
the context to understand that these creatures w6re not 
the fiivourites of Maximin, but of Valentinian. 

The fbUowiiig are instances of ambiguity in the use 
of the same word in different senses : 

" Wealth and honour^ or what We improperly call our 
interests, have now an ascendant over us ; and the pas- 
sion for each is rarely gratified but at the expense of 
some virtue. And thus it comes to pass, that though we 
set out in the v/orld with a warm sense of truth and 
- honour <i experience by degree!^ refines us out of these 
principles."....HuRD's Sekm. v. ii..^ 3. 

<< That he should be in earnest it is hard to ecmceive ; 
since any reasons of doubt which he might have in this 
case would have been reasons of doubt in the case of 
other men, who may give niore<i but cannot give more 
evidejity signs of thought than their fellow-creatures.".... 
BoLiNGBROKiv's PHILOSOPHICAL EssAYS, i. s. 9. Here 
the word ?nore is first an adjective, the comparative of 
7nany; and then an adverb and the sign of the compara* 
tive degree. It should be thus reformed...." Who may 
give more nunierou^^ but cannot," &c. " Who mi^ give 
inorcy but cannot give clearer sig^s." 

A writer on criticism has the following sentence : 
" There appeal^ to be a remarkable difference betwixt 
one of the Jirat of ancient and of modern critie§."..., 
Ogilvie. The embarrassment of tliis sentence would 
have been entirely avoided, by inserting the words one 
of the Jirat a second^ time, which probably an apprehen- 
sion of offending the ear prevented. 

The cases are so very numerous, in which an author 
in the choice of words, or an imprudent use of them, 
may darken the expression, that it would be s^lmost im- 
potisible to prescribe any definite rules upon the subject. 
Perfection, in this respect, is only to be acquired by 
practice. Possibly tlie following remarks may be of some 
use to young writers. 
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1st. As I before advised) endeavour to inibrm your- 
self perfectly concerning the etymology and meaning of 
words. 

2d. Consult the best modem authors, and observe 
their different applications. The original sense is not 
always a certain g^ide in the use of common words ; 
though, if nicely attended to, it will sometimes help us 
to the reasons of their application. 

3d. Be not too anxious for variety of expression. It 
is well observed by the Abbe Girard, that when a per- 
formance grows dull, it is not so much because the ear 
is tilled by the frequent repetition of the same sound, as 
because the mind is fatigued by the frequent occurrence 
of the same idea. Lastly, We cannot be too much on 
our guard against tlie vulgar idiom. Most writers who 
affect ease and familiaiity in writiog, are apt to slide 
into it : 

** But ease in writing' flows from art, not chance, 

'* As those nK)ve easiest who have learn'd to dance.'* 

4th. That ambiguity, as well as inaccuracy," is not un- 
commonly the effect of introducing the vulgar phrase- 
ology into written composition, is evident from the very 
incorrect and absurd use of the verb to /a^, instead of 
the neuter verb to lie. This solecism has arisen, I pre- 
sume, from confounding the past tense of the latter with 
the present of the former verb. Let it be observed, 
however, that when a noun follows in the objective case, 
the verb active (to lay) may be used : as, to lay down an 
employment; and sometimes when the verb is reftect- 
ed or neutralized ; as, 

" Soft on the flow*ry herb I found one laid.'* 

But, to say ''^ Death lays upon her like an untimely frost,**^ 
or to say " I have a work laying -by me," would be a 
gross and intolerable barbarism. 

5th. There are certain elliptical forms of expression, 
in common use which require care in the use of themx 
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least the sense should be obscured to the reader, though 
to .the writer^ it may appear sufficiently clear.... e. g. 

" You ought to contemn all the wit in the world 
against you.'*....GuARDiAN. ^ 

In this sentence, it is remarked by a modem critic, 
the author does not certainly mean that all the wit in 
the world is actttally exerted against the person he ad- 
dresses ; and therefore he should have expressed him- 
self thus^ "You ought to despise all the wit, however 
great it may be," that can be employed against you." 

" I beg of you (says Steele) never let the glory of our 
nation, who made France tremble, and yet has the gen- 
tleness to be unable to bear opposition from the 
meanest of his own countrymen, be calumniated in so 
imprudent a manner, as in the insinuation that he af- 
fected a perpetual dictatorship." It is difficult in this 
sentencie to find at first the antecedent to the pronouns 
tvhoy his J and hej but on consideration, it appears that 
the g'lory means the Duke of Marlborough, and the-dif-^ 
ficulty is unravelled. Had the ellipsis been filled up with 
some such phrase as " tlic man whom we may justly 
term the glory. Sec." no ambiguity could have occurred. 

- 6th. There are in common use certain phrases which 
are in themselves equivocal, and consequently often pro- 
duce obscurity. Such as, not the leasts not the ^mailestj 
nothing leasf which are sometimes expressive of mag- 
nitude, and sometimes of the contrary.. ..e. g". 

- " Your character, &c. assure me, you will not think 
that clergymen, when injured, have the least right to 
your protection.".. ..Guardian, No. 80. 

" He aimed at nothing less than the crown," which 
may imply that he was far from aiming at; or it may 
signify that nothing less would satisfy him. 

" I will have mercy and not sacrifice," would be bet- 
ter, " I will require mercy," &c....Hos. vii. 6. 
' " Our English is, among those dialects, one that I 
think more capable of improvement than any other.".... 

MoNBODDO ON LANGUAGE, p. ii. b. 1. C. 7. 

7th. Hypothietical or contingent expressions often 
produce obscurity when intended to represent real facts. 
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For initasce, " If he bestowed the goM i 
more painful distress of b friend} the sacriJ 
weight."....GiBBoN, vol. iv. p. 265. 

" The supine ignorance of the nobles 
of discerning the tendency of such re] 
they might sometimes chastise, with woi 
the plebeian reformer; but he was often i 
....Gibbon, p. 574. 

The obscuiity arising from bad arrange 
ever, worse than that which arises from tb 
words. Perspicuity is injured, in this reBp4 
towing instances:.... 

1st. By sepamting the adjective from ii 
stantif e : " They chose to indulge them 
hour oi naturai festivity," Better "intht 
of festivity." 

3d. By using the same pmooun in ref 
fierent persons or things in the same sem 
tbtj/ did all eat and were fiUedi and they i 
fh^ments dial remained twelve baskets 
last fhni it is difficult to say who are mea: 
tude or only the disciples. 

Sd By the indiscreet or wrmg placii)| 
dve : " Solomon, the son of David, wAq ix 
of Jerusalem, was the richest monarch 
Again, " Solomon, the son of David, viAo 
ted by Saul, was the richest," &c. The w 
Bcotence relates to Solomon, and in the 
vid, and yet is similarly situated. It wo 
therefore to give a different turn to the 
Bay...." Solomon the son of David, and the 
temple," &c. " Solomon, whose father E 
' secuted," &c. 

" The laws of nature are truly what m 
styles his aphorisms, laws of laws. CivD U 
imperfect, and often false deductions fron 
plications of them; nay, they stand in man 
oppOMtion to rAeni."....BoLiNGaaoKE. 
, *' The perception of the human mind o 
difTerence which lies in the nature of thin 
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it to prize aopie as objects good, and others to regard as 
eviL*'....MACAULBY ON Moral Truth. The others in 
the last member of the sentence may as well be in ap- 
position to it, and governed by the vert) direct as govern- " 
ed by the verb regard. The ambiguity would be reme- 
died by iterating the word objecta^ or preserving the , 
naitural order. 

A certain author, speaking of Porto Bello, says: 
<* This celebrated harbour, which was formerly very well 
defended by forts, wArcA Admiral Vernon destroyed in 
1740, seems to afford an entrance 600 toises broad; but 
is so straitened with rocks that are near the surface of 
the water, that it is reduced to a very narrow channel.'* 
....Justamond's Trans, of Raynal, b. vii. Better 
thus : *' This celebrated harbour was defended, Scc....it 
seems to afford, &c." " This activity drew numbers of 
enterpri'suig men over to Virginia, who came either in 
search of fortune, or of liberty, which is the only com- 
pensation for the want of \X.J* ,..Jbid, Here th^ two ante- 
cedents are so confounded, that it requires a paus^ to 
distinguish them, and the construction is very ungrace- 
ful as well as obscure. One mode of avoiding ambiguity 
in this case will be, when two antecedents occur, put- 
ting one of them, if possible, in the plural, and the other 
in the singular number. 

, A modem writer (Mr. Cumberland, Mem. vol. ii. 
p. 152.) uses the following expression: "The Marquis 
Legarda, governor of Vittoria, to ivhom I had a letter 
from Count D'Aranda, the Marquis D'Allemanda, and 
other gentlemen of the place, did us the honour to visit 
us," ficc. It is not clear whether the letter might not 
have been signed by the Marquis D'Allemanda, &c. 
The ambiguity might have been avoided by saying, " I 
had a letter from the Count D'Aranda to the Marquis 
Legarda, and he and the (or he, as %yeU as the) Marquis 
I^'Allemanda, 8cc. came to visit us." 

3dly. Obscurity is produced by separating the adverb 
and the adjective, or the adverb and the verb. Ex. "A 
power is requisite of fixing the intellectual eye upon 
successive objects so steadily, as that the more may ne- 
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has broke the peace of tnany an ingenious man^ Who 
had engj^ed in the care of youth, and paved the way 
to the rtiin of hopeful boys." ' It is not perfectly clear 
wJiether the circumstances or the master " paved the 
way," &c. It is impossible to decipher the following 
sentence. Respecting the Pennsylvania marble, of which 
chimney-pieces, tables, &c. are made, the historian adds : 
" These valuable materials could not have been found 
in common in the houses, unless they had been lavish- 
ed in the churche^u'* 

Sthly. Perspicuity is injured very frequently by the 
fear of concluding a sentence with, a trifling word ; but 
surely, however ungraceful, a confused style is a much 
greater blemish. "The Court of Chancery," says a i"c- 
spectable author, " frequently mitigates, and breaks the 
teeth 'of the common law." From this sentence it might 
be inferred, that it mitigated the teeth. Better, there- 
fore : " frequently mitigates the common law, and breaks 
the teeth of it," or « its teeth." 

6thly. It is an old observation, that the desire of bre- 
vity generally induces obscurity. This is exemplified 
in many forms of expression, to which habit serves to 
reconcile us, but which are in themselves really ambi- 
guous. Thus we speak of " the Refonnation of Lutlier ;" 
jwhich, if the circumstance was not well understood, 
might mean the reformation of the man, instead of the 
reformation of the church. 

7thly. An error opposite to this is long sentences and 
parentheses. Long periods, however, seldom create ob- 
scurity, when the natural order of thought is preserved ; 
especially if each division, clause, or member of the 
sentence, is complete in itself. It is in general the in- 
sertion of foreign matter, and parenthetical sentences, 
that confuse a style. ' . 

It is impossible to indicate, or even to class the va^ 
rious causes of ambiguity or obscurity. The few I have 
instanced may serve to awaken attention to this impor- 
tant point; a clear head and diligent study are i the only 
certain means of securing the beauty of perspicuity in 
style. 
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But whatever value wc may set upon this great es- 
bcntia], tliere is not any excellence which .more recom- 
mends style than fiurittj. This quality is indeed com- 
monly confounded with elegance; though I tliink ele> 
gance implies something more> and necessarily includes 
some idea of ornament. There is no quality too, which 
is more easily attained. Nature, or to speak more pro- 
perly, Providence, must give -genius; by hard study 
knowledge is acquired ; but a little attention, with po- 
lite reading and polite company, will give purity of 
style. 

A writer of some eminence, with whom I was ac- 
quainted in my youth) Dr. Gilbert Stuart, used to assert 
that the language of books, or composition, was entire- 
ly different from the language of conversation. Dr. 
Stuart was a >fQrth Briton, and made the observation at 
the time when the dialect of that country was much less 
pure than it is at present. He therefore must be under- 
stood as referring to a provincial idiom, otlicrwise the 
observation is not tioie. Polite conversation may be 
termed a loose and free kind of composition ; or com- 
position may be regarded as conversation, pruned, cor- 
rected, and refined. We should otherwise write as in a 
dead language, and our style would not be natural and 
easy, but artificial and pedantic, both of w hich I consi- 
der as offences against purity. On this occasion I shall 
pursue the same order as before, and consider purity of 
style, first, as it regards the choice of words ; and se- 
condly, as referring to arrangement. 

The offences against purity of style, as £ir as respects 
the choice of words, may be reduced to the following 
heads:.... 1st. Obsolete, or uncommon expressions. 2d. 
Vulgarisms. 3d. Jargon, or cant. 

1st.* In an age of novelty we have very little to ap- 
prehend from obsolete expressions. Scarcely any person, 
who is at all conversant with polite company, would use 
such expressions as behoofs, behest^ fieradventure^aundry^ 
ano?ij whereof, erewhile^ whereas^ fayitaay^ &c. It is not 
a very easy matter to determine the era of pure Eng- 
lish ', but I think we should not look further back tlian 
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the Revolution. Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Hobhes, and 
even Temple, are scarcely to be considered as authori- 
ties in this respect. 

2d. Contrary to this, is the more fash|Miable error of 
using affected language, and pa i l feu f itr ry •QaHipsms. 
This nation has been little indebte^^to tlie literature of 
France ; and we have no occasion to change the bullion 
of our language for the tinsel of theirs. A modem critic 
has, with great accuracy,* collected a variety of these 
newly imported phrases: Wch as ofiinia09l^V^tie^ der- 
nier resorty beaux atts^ belles letC^eg^'fiolitQs^ey delica- 
tesifej hauteur^ for oftiniative or ^OBitive^ . rally ^ last re- 
aorfy liberal arta^ polite literature^ fioHtenessy delicacy^ 
haughtiness. These he very properly calls " stray words 
or exiles,'* that have no affinity to our^jgi!age, and in- 
deed are no better than insects ^ thepRy. It is of the 
utmost importance to literatuu to adopt some standard 
of language ; there is no settmg bomids to the liberty 
of coining words, if it is at all admitted ; and, in that 
case, the invaluable productions of our ancestors will 
soon become unintelligible. 

3d. But the more dangerous vice, because it is the 
more common, is vulgarity. Some instances of this, 
however, are to be found in very approved authors, and 
seem to demonstrate how necessary it is to be guarded 
against it. Lord Kaimes speaks of tlie comedies of Aris- 
tophanes ^^ wallowing in looseness and detraction,** 
(which is moreover a false metaphor ;) of *< the /lushing 
genius of a nation ; of a nation being devoid of boivelsy' 
&c. The following phrase is surely intolerably low for 
serious composition : " To imagine that the gratifying 
of any sense, or the indulging of any delicacy in meat, 
drink, or apparel, is in itself a vice, can never enter into 
a head that is not disordered."....HuME's Essay on Re- 
FiKEMENT. Dr. Bcattic is not free from such expres- 
sions : as a' " long winded rhetorician,'* " scr earnings 
squalHngy** &c. Dr. Blair speaks " of the subject in 
handy' of Milton having " chalked out " a new road in 
poetry; of Achilles ^^ pitching hfion Briseis." The fol- 
lowing passages are from the same author : " It is strange 
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how a writer so accurate as Dean Swift should have 
^tumbled on so improper an application of this particle/' 
&c. " When we have arrived at what we expected was 
to be the conclusion, unexpectedly some circumstance 
fiofia (mty which ought to have been omitted."....BLAiR's 
Lect. 

In turning over a few pages of Dr. Robertson^ one 
of the most correct of our historians, I find such phrases 
as the following: 

*< That i^F their presente they might be the better 
able, to persuade their countrymen to fall in with his 
proposals. A cause entrusted to such able and zealoua 
advocates could not Vfell ndaa of coming to a 'hiq[>py 
issue.*' 

" He took-h^ of the regent by the firofier handle^ 
and endeavoul||^ to liring about a change in bis senti- 
ments,'* &c. 

<' The, love, of the which is so natural to all, that in 
every age they ^tnprobable rumours) have been 9VhU- 
lowed without examination." 

^ But during these vigorous proceedings of the pro- 
testants, they stood confounded, and at gaze** 

<^ Which mu9t needs prove fatal to both;" << and that 
the matter would seem to be htiddled ttfi;** and in Mr. 
Hume we meet with many such, as << canying matters 
with a high handj** &c. 

A^r. Burke, whose name every scholar and every pa- 
triot must' venerate, was &r from being choice in his 
'expressions;' an4 I grieve to find that our piarliamenta- 
ry oratory has even declined since his time. Nothing 
indeed hasr a greater tendency to debase eloquence than 
that taste for the ludicrous which has been introduced 
into the debates of parliament, where it seef^s latterly 
to be the, principal aim of the first speakers to try who 
can best act the buffoon. 

I shall select a few specimens of the vulgar^ from a 
pamphlet of the incomparable ^author whom I have just 
mentioned, not to lessen his &me, for that no effort of 
mine could do, was I even inclined to act an invidious 
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.part; but as a caution to avcud &uk8 into which genios 
itself can glide. 

.^ They pursue even such as me into the obscurest 
retreats^ and haul them before their revolutionary tribu- 
nals.*^...L£TTsa to a noble Loan* 

<^ Astronomers have supposed that if a cometf .whose 
. path intersected the ecliptic, had met the earth, it would 
have vfhirUd us along with it». into God knovfa whai re- 
gions of heat and cold.''.... Ibid.. 

<' At the same time a sort of national convention nosed 
parliament in the. very seat of its authority ."....Ibid. 

<^ These obscene harpies flutter over our headsy and 
9ou8e down upon our tables.'\...lBio. 

' ^< For this reason I proposed to reduce it (the pension 
list) lest, if left without a general limit, it might eat ufi 
the civil list."....lBiD. 

^< No other of the crown funds did I meddle with.".... 
iBin. 

^ In mv speech tb the electors of Bristol, when I was 
put out ot that representation."....lBiD. 

f' Great and learned men thought that my studies 
were not wholly thrown awayt* &c. 

A great critic has indeed said that sometimes a com- 
mon expression is more significant than what is deem- 
ed £in elegant one ; an4 1 s^m inclined to grant that the 
aptness'of these words renders it difficult always to re- 
ject them. When, however, we meet with a low word, 
we ought diligently to look for one synonymous to it. It 
would probably be a veiy improving exercise to make 
a collection, as they occur,^ of choice and elegant ex- 
pressions, which may be employed instead of the com- 
mon and colloquial. Thus, for heajung ufi<, we may use 
accumulating i for ahunnedywoided : for to brag^ to boast; 
for their better s^ their superiors ; for handed down^ trans' 
ndtted ; for I got rid ofy I avoided ; for shuX out^ exclude ; 
ior set free y exempted; for broke his word^ violated his 
promise; iov gave upj sacrijiced ; for stirred up^ excited; 
for an expedient ^a/Zen upouy devised; for pitched upon^ 
chosen ; for cry upy extol, A polite writer, instead of 
saying he is pushed on^ will say urged or impelled; in- 

V 2 
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stead of going forward* or go on, proceed; infttead of 
you take mr, you understand ; instead of / Jiad an Uef, I 
should like as weli; instead of a moot painty a disputed 
point ; instead of ^ the bye^ hy the way ; (though I do 
not much approve of either;) instead of shut out eaan^ 
close our ears; instead oifeU to worky began, &>me 
words it will be better to omit, as^ instead of saying, 
^ he has a ccmsiderable share of merit," say, ^ he has 
considerable merit." 

When an idiom can be avoided, and a phrase strictly 
grammatical be introduced, the latter will always be 
most gpiaceful : for instance, it is more elegant to say, 
^ I would rather," than «< I had rather." This idiom 
probably took its rise from the abbreviation I'd, which 
in conversation stands equally for I would, or I had. 

When a substitute cannot be found for a mean word, 
it is better to reform the sentence altogether, and to ex- 
press it by periphrasis. 

4th. Another fault, against which writers who live a€ 
a distance from tiie metn^lis ought to be particularly 
on their guard, is the use of provincial expressimis. A 
student thus circumstanced should constantly compare 
the dialect of his own country with that of the best au- 
thors, and should endeavour to mark and distingtudi all 
the provincialisms. That this observation is not without 
its use is evident, when we find even such an author as 
Dr. Blair employing such expressions as the follow- 
ing : 

" Vol. ii. p. 206,...« The middle pitch is that which 
he employs in common conversation, and which he 
should use for ordinary in public discourse." 

lb. p. 225 ^^ W^e will read him without pleasure, 

or most probably we shall soon gi-oe ouer to read him 
at all." 

lb. p. 62....<* The representing them both as subject," 
&c. 

lb. p. 109 "Without having attended to this we 

will be at a loss," Sec. 

lb, p. 234...." There are few great occasions of pub«^ 
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lie speaking in which one vdli not derive assistance finom 
cultivated taste.'* 

Parity of style, as fiir as respects arrangement, is 
equally violated by affected stateliness, and by negli- 
gence. Of the fbrmer kind are the following instances : 

1st. Placing the nominative case after the verb. Ex. 
<« Wonderful are the effects of this passion in every 
view.'' ^ Not a little elegant is this manner of writing." 
^^ The demands of nature and necessity was he accus- 
tomed to say."....QiBBON. 

2dly. The objective case in the beginning of the sen- 
tence. ^ Varieties t>f national character we observe im- 
printed oh the phyMognomy of nations." And not unlike 
this is Mr. Gordon's very depraved constructibn in his 
translation of Tacitus: <^ At this time war there was 



none." 



3dly. The objective case before the imperative mood. 
'* How many nati<xis have certainly fiillen from that im- 
portance wtuch they had formerly borne among the so- 
cietieift of mankind, let the annals of the world declare." 

" Suppose a' man (says a witty writer) should gravely 
address- a friend in such language as this : Into the gar- 
den let us walk, of flowers it is full, of fruit I think you 
are fond, on the trees some peaches are to be found, 
apricots this year I have none, to tea we shall return.... 
what would he be thought? He would be thought a 
coxcomb and a pedant." 

II. JVegUgence.,..! know nothing that more enfeebles 
a style than beginning sentences with connective parti- 
cles, such. as, and, though, but, however, therefore, &c. 
It seems to put the reader out of breath, and partakes, 
in some measure, of the ungracefulness and confusion 
of long sentences. 

'It also de&troys that compactness which gives energy 
to style. These circumstances have made it common to 
intrcKkice the connective as the second or third word 
of the sentence : and the same reasons are almost 
equally forcible against the use of relatives in the be- 
' ginning of sentences. 
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it bu abo been g^nenUy esti 
conclude a sentence with a pre] 
word. The muiilury veiba are g« 
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MON. 

" Youth and health are with dii 
prehend how ftail a machine the 
how eauly impaired b^ excesses." 
a machine is the human body.".... 
force to a period to comidete the 
lost word. 

Lastly. There is often inelegai 
verb before the suxiliaiy verb) as 
stance : " The question stated in 
ter never has been fully conwderc 
. be better " has never been fully," 

It would be impossible, in the 
descend to a very minute det^l. 
perusal of good authors, must i 
style in this particular. Pedantry 
quently misleads us than any oth< 

The style of female authors flo' 
monly more harmonious, than th 
lars. One general rule may in< 
narradve or plain didactic compo 
are intended merely to convey inf 
order of the words is to be preliei 
sion or sublimity is the object, tj 
parted from, and a suitence must 
a weak member or a tnfling wor 
mands that enough shall be displa 
the sentence to make the aim o 
gance and vivacity demiuid a deg 
termination, in onier to leave an in 
Sometimes, however, in very ani 
has a good cITect to place the en 
in order, as, "Blessed is he who 
of the Lord," " Silver and gold hi 
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as I have I give thee." In this last sentencey the ei^er 
expectation) and the imploring look of the beggar na- 
turally lead to a vivid conception of what was in his 
thoughts ; and this conception is answjered by the form 
in which the declaration of the apostle is couched. 
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LETTER VIII. 



HARMONY SENTENCES. 



Air DEAR JOMJV, 

THE third quality of a good style, whether plain or 
ornamented, is harmony. The fable, that a swarm of bees 
settled on the cradle of Plato, as emblematical of the fu- 
ture sweetness of his style, seems to have been invented, 
like many other pretended presages, only to suit the 
event. The sweetness and harmony of Plato must, how- 
ever, be allowed to be his greatest excellence, and that 
quality seems principally to have given him popularity 
and lasting &me. But Plato is not the only author who 
has been elevated into high reputation by his style. The 
harmony of style must greatly depend upon the writer 
possessing a fine and well-tuned ear, and this no criti- 
cal rules can furnish ; yet it is possible that, aided by the 
perusal of good authors, they may contribute to the cor- 
recting of a deficient ear, or the improvement of a good 
one. Without harmony of style the best matter will 
weary or disgust; with it very indifferent books have at- 
tracted at least a temporary x>opularity. We have one 
author in our language whose only excellence, I might 
almost say, was the finest ear that perhaps ever fell to 

the lot of any writer I speak of Lord Bolingbroke. 

The poverty and triteness of his matter sink him be- 
neath i-Dost of the writers of his age, and yet it is almost 
impossible to read his productions without being charm- 
ed : there is in his periods the charm of magic. " 

I have not a doubt that the harmony of prose compo- 
sitions pleases upon the same principles with those of 
verse ; and that something like a metrical arrangement 
may be traced in the style of our best prose writers. 
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This observation VfiW be less clear and obvious to those 
Avho are only acquainted with modem verse. There so 
much has been given to the rhyme, that little attention 
has been paid to the charm of numbers ; and there is a 
sameness in the measure which inevitably tires the ea^. 
The French verse is all in dactyls;* the English in 
iambics or trochaics. Even our blank verse vhas too 
much of monotony to please for any length of time. 
This is not the case with the Greek and Latin hexame- 
ter verses. In them there is such a mixture of dactyls 
and spondees, that you will scarcely ever find two suc- 
ceeding lines alike. This finely diversifies the measure, 
and the ear is not wearied by an insipid sameness, while 
the verse is sufficiently marked by the recuri'ence of the 
same sound at the end of the lines. 

The harmony of prose numbers, I am well convinced, 
depends on the judicious admixture of long and short 
syllables, and the musical, or perhaps metrical conclu- 
sion of the periods or sentences. This is an arrange- 
ment made by the ear, perhaps without the observation , 
or knowledge of the writer. A fine ear feels what sounds 
would be agreeable if it heard tl>2m pronounced, and 
naturally, and almost without effort, moulds and forms 
the sentences in the most pleasing manner. It might 
be not an unimproving exercise to a student, who is 
master of Latin prosody, to examine occasionally the 
usual metre of our best authors; for almost every one 
will be found to have a metre peculiar to himself. I re- 
member when I was young, I sometimes amused my- 
self in this way. I have no note of the instances, but the 
results I perfectly recollect. 

I found that many long syllables crowded together 
rendered a style languid and heavy ; and this I appre- 



* A dactyl is one long- and two short syllables, marked thus : 
tegmine ? a spondee two long" syllables, as f agi ; an iambic a 
short foHowed by a long" syllable..." awake, my St. John,** &c. 
A trochee a long and short one, as glitt'ring stones ind g6lden 
things," &c. 
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A §tyle to be perfect must be varied in the sound as 
well as in the language, with a happy mixture of long 
and short sentences, and the periods not all rounded 
alike. 

Harmony may also be consulted both in the choice of 
words, and in -the mode of placing them. 1st. An atten- 
tion ta harmony demands tliat we should reject, if we 
. can find synonymous terms, such long, heavy and com- 
pound words as barefacednesBy vfrongheadedneasy tender- 
heartednessy &c. 

2dly. We shoul4 .be sparing in the use of such as 
crowd together a ];iumber of short syllables, and in which 
the .accent is thrown so fxt back as to give an appear- 
ance of stammering in the utteraqce, such as firimarifyj 
cursorily^ sumznarily^ fieremfitorHy^ fieremfitorineasy &c. 

3dly. Such as repeat the alike syllable in an awkward 
and unmusical manner, as holilyy farriery ^ sillily y &c. 

In the collocation of words wfe should also carefully 
avoid an hiatus, if possible; and I conceive it may be 
generally done by a slight inversion or transposition. 

Swift, whose taste in prose composition I never can 
' approve, though I cannot sufficiently admire his genius, 
was very angry with the custom of abbreviating the eths 
in the third person singular of verbs, and reducing them 
to a plsdn «. The truth is however, that the 9 in these 
instances is pronounced like z, which is not a hissing, 
but a very musical letter ; and I may appeal to any ear, 
whether haa^ and diesj and &>«, are not more harmonious 
, than hath<f diethy and lieth. 

Whether it may not have arisen from an early asso- 
ciation r am uncertain; from the Scriptures being trans- 
lated into this kind of language, and its being used by 
old and venerable writera; but the use of the termina- 
tion eth in the third person seems to me only adapted 
to solemn or sublime writing. It is well employed by 
the translator of Ossian, but is stiff and pedantic in 
Shafitsbury and Swift. 

Dr. Middleton, instead of wishing with Swift taabridge 
the number of monosyllables, adds a very uncouth one 
to them, by cutting off the last syllable from the word 
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^iften; and Mr. Rove, to soften the language, abridges 
the monosyllable /A^m, by taking away the tk when the 
preceding word ends with a consonant But in general 
1 disapprove of all such abbreviations. They have a ten- 
dency to corrupt the structure of our language^ without 
improving its harmony; and are now properly rejected 
by all good writers. . - 

From what I have 'stated in the course of this letter, 
you will perceive that there is a style naturally soitedf 
even in point of harmony, metre, or cadence to particu- 
lar subjects. The grave and solemn require an equal 
and majestic succesuon of sounds ; the more violent 
passions may have longer and fuller periods with more 
rapidity. But the notion of suiting the sound to the 
sense, or rather mimicking the motions or the sounds 
you describe, though attempted by Popo, and recom- 
mended by Blair, is extremely puerile^ either in prose 
or verse. The infelicity of Mr. Pope's imitations of this 
kind ought to be « caution to others not to attempt it. 
Had his lines 



" When Ajax strives some mighty weight to throw; 
** The line too labours, and the words move sldw ; 
" Nbt flo when «wift Camilla scours the plaiit, 
" riies o'er th* unbending ooi'n, und skims along the 
main,** 



been all the author meant them in .this respest, the me « 
rit would not have been great. It >vould have onlybecn 
. like die declaimer who acts his words. Such Mvoious 
attempts are beneath a man of great genius, who> if he 
has an ear, and is reidly warm^ with his subject, may 
generally trust to the former tOt accompany the ktter 
with the appropriate words and sounds. • 

But though the rules of art cannot furnish lliat imr 
portant qualification a good ear, still the ear is, I believe, 
capable of improvement in style, as w^H as in vocal or 
instrumental music. I woukl therelbre recommend, as 
an exercise, that you would occasionally compose one oV 
iij^ore sentences on any given subjects^ and try after- 
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wards to alter the arrangement of the words in differ- 
ent ways, till you find tliat which is most sonorous^ and 
most likely to please in delivery ; or if you would read 
over jouT difFerent attempts to some friend who had a 
really good ear, the ^xercbe would be more perfect. 

Another practice which will improve you, not only 
in harmony, but in fluency and elegance of style, is to 
read over carefully a short passage in any good author, 
Addison, Johnson, Robertson or Gibbon; close the 
book, and try to express the ideas as nearly ^as you can 
^in their manner. Then compare your attempt with the 
original. 

I do not mean to advise you to play the part of a 

mere imitator, when you write from yourself; for eve- 

jry author should have a style of his own ; but by such 

exercises as these you will acquire a command of Ian* 

guage, and a tase for beauty and harmony. ' ' 

Before I proceed to the ornamental part of style, pro* 
perly so called, I wish to premise a few words more 
connected perhaps with the preceding subject. I might 
have introduced what I have now to slate und^r the head 
of perspicuity, but that it is in some measure ccmnected 
also with harmony ; I mean the graceful and elegant 
construction of a sentence. Aristotle^s definition of a 
sentence is absurd, because it will apply to almost any 
thing as well aa a sentence, and does not give you an 
idea of that which it is intended to describe. <' It is,*' 
says he, '^ a speech, or saying, which has a beginning 
and end within itself." Dr. Blair is much better, who 
calls it " a simple proposition or enunciation of thought ;" 
and Dr. Lowth's, with some slight collection, will per^ 
haps be found the most perfect, and comes recommen* 
dcd by its plainness and simplieity : ^< An assemblage 
of words, which in themselves make a complete sense. *•- 

TiTDUgh this is a good definition of a sentence, yet it 
must not be understood to imply \hat eveiy sentence is 
confined to the expression of one shigle act, such as re- 
quires only a noun and a verb„ with possibly an objec* 
tive case, such a& " He is gone to London." A sentence 
inay embrace several mf/ziArr*, or little sentences with- 
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in it, subservient to the piinciiial and govemiijg sense. 
These latter are called compound sentences; and such 
are the majority of those which occurin composition. 

It is upon selecting properly what members ought to 
be admitted into a sentence, and aiTanging them with 
judgment, that the difficulty in this branch of compo- 
sition depends ; and you will find as much difference in 
this respect between the sentences of a master in com- 
position, and those of a beginner or an unskilful prac- 
' titioner, as between the motions of the most graceful 
stage dancer, and the arrantest clown. 

The first rule that I shall lay down with respect to 
the structure of a sentence, depends immediately upon 
the definition I have just adopted, that it shall contain 
one clear proposition or enunciation of thought; and 
therefore you must be careful never to cix)wd those cir- 
cumstances into one sentence, which would be better 
dispersed into two or more : I select an example from 
Sir William Temple's Essay on Poetry. 

'^ The usual acceptation," says he, ^^ takes profit and 
pleasure for two different things, and not only calls the 
followers^ or votaries of them by the several hdmes of 
bu8ij 2jkdidie men, but distinguishes the Acuities, of the 
mind, that are converstot about them, calling the ope- 
rations, of the first wisdom^ and of the other iidi^ which ' 
is a Saxon word, used to express what the Spaniard^ 
and Italians call ingenio^ and the French eafirity both 
from the Latin ; though I think wit more particularly 
signifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the 
'Runic languag^e." 

Nothing can possibly be more confused than this sen- 
tence, which, to be rendered intelligible, requires to bp 
divided into at least two or three. We have another in 
Lord Shaftsbury's rhapsody^ where he treats of the 
sun's influence, monstrous animals, and then of man, 
all in one period. 

" The sun," says he, " breaks the icy fetters of the 
miain, when vast sea-mensters pierce through floating 
islands, with arms that can withstand the crystal rocks ; 
whilst others, that of themselves seem great as i^lands^ 
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are by their bulk alone armed against all but man, whos& 
superiority over creatures of such stupendous size and 
force, should make him mindful of his privilege of rea^ 
son, and force him humbly to adore that g^at Compo^ 
ser of these wondrous frames, and the author of his own 
superior wisdom." 

From these, and other examples, which will fre- 
quently occur in the course of your reading, ypa will 
find that the compliant against /on^ sentences arises not 
so much from their length, as from their perplexity ; 
from their implicating- too many .circumstances to ad- 
mit of their being clearly comprehended by the ixiind 
at one view. This is often not the mere fault of dulness, 
which naturaHy obscures every thing, but it may arise 
from the exuberance of genius, which is apt to com* 
prise, at a single glance, a vast variety of matter, and to 
imagine that what is easily understood by itself mUst 
be equally so by others. ^ 

A very little consideration will shew you that the 
whole of the obscurity in the first sentence which I 
have quoted from Sir William Temple may be remov- 
ed, and with scarcely any multiplication of words, by 
merely breaking it into three ; for instance : 

^ The usual acceptation takes profit and plea8iH*e for 
two different things, and calls their respective votaries 
by the distinct names of the busy and the idle. A simi- 
lar distinction prevails even with respect to the faculties 
of the mind which are conversant about these different 
objects, and the/operations of the one are called wisdom, 
those of the other wit. This last "word is of Saxon ori- 
gin, and is used to express what the Spaniards and 
Italians call ingenioy and the French eaftrit^ both from 
the Latin ; thouglT I am of opinion that wit is more im- 
mediately applicable to poetry,** &c. 

There is another sentence quoted by Dr. Blair ffom 
Swift's "Proposal for correctmg the English Lan- 
guage," which is ^almost equally obscure, and which 
might be rectified with equal facility. After noticing the 
state of our language under Cr:omwell, he adds : *' To 
this succeeded that licentiousness which entered with 
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the BcstoraUoDy and from infecting ou;r f^U^oii ^a»d 
morals, fell to corrupting our laaguage; which IsAt was 
]K>t like to be much improved by those who at that tvaie 
made up the court of King Chajdet II. ; aither. 9ucb as 
had followed him in his banishmeat, or who had been 
altogether conversant in the dialect of these faaftilq 
times; or young nien who had been educated m the 
same country; so tliat the court, which used to -be the 
standard of correcUiess and propriety of ^leeeh, wis 
then, and I think has ever since continued the wont 
school in England for that accomplishment; and so wiH 
remain, till better care be taken of the education afciuf 
nobility, that they may set out into the world with some 
foundation of literature, in order to qualify them for fat- 
terns of poUteness." 

I should perhaps propose some more extensive a£te>- 
rations in this sentence was I to survey it ^roughout 
with a critical eye ; but tlie obscurity, as well aa the te- 
diousness of a long period, will be removed ev^ by so 
simple an alteratioa as the following : 

^ To this succeeded that licentiousness which entered 
with the Restoration, and in consequence of which, not 
merely our religion and miorals, but even our langu«|^ 
was corrupted. C)m* language indeed was not likely to 
be improved by those who formed the court of Charles 
II. That court coi^sisted either of such as had followed 
him into banishment, or had been altogether conversant 
in the dialect of those ^natic times ; or els^ of young 
tnen who had been educated in the same country with 
himself.. Thus the court, which before had been the 
standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was 
then$ and I think has ever since continued^ the worst 
school in England .for that accomplishment. Such L^- 
deed I fear it will remain, till better care is taken of the 
education of our nobility, in order that they may enter 
upon life with some foundation of literature, to qualify 
them to appear as patterns of politeness." 

The 2d rule that I propose, is to be careful of thc^ too 
frequent or indiscreet use of parentheses. Tl^ey should 
always aiise out of the subject, and yet be so far unc<m- 
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nected wkK it) thai the 9exi$e ioclos^ wkhin the brack- 
ets ahaU^be complete in itself^ and such as might be 
spared without destroying the sense of the period. A 
paf ea^sia shoiM also be shorty aaad not consist of ma- 
Df nftentbers y otherwise it will becoiDie inevitably btea- 
ded with the laain senae^ or the latter will be eren ka- 
gotten by the reader. 

I have siad pare&theses ahould not be too frequent : 
yet bt omtoncaU or aoiniiited cconpoaition, they have 
sosftetitixkea both force and beauty. Mr. GibboD was a 
great. Mater in the use of thein^...Two casually occur 
t(rmy-ittind> and ^erefcnre are not to be regarded as his 
best : ^ The nobles were taught to seek a sure and in- 
dependent rev^enue from their estates, instead of adorn- 
ing their splendid beggary by the oppression of the 
peof^, or (what is much the same) by the £ftvour of the 
court." 

<< The Chrisdians uad the Moslems enumerate (and 
perhaps multxpiy) the illustrious yictims that were sa« 
criiiced to the zeal, avarice, or resentment of the old 
luan (as he was corruptly styled) of the mountain;" 

'3dly. When it is practicable, let the sentence close 
with the principal vaid emphatical words. The genius 
of the English language admits of very small transpo- 
sition, and therefore we are more confined in this re- 
spect than the Greeks or Rcrnians. Quinctilian recom- 
mends that the principal word should be placed near the 
end of a sentence ; and the ancients generally- ended 
their periods with a verb. 

In Englbh we cannot observe the same rule. We 
ought, however, to place important words where they 
appear to most advantage : and the most proper place 
seems to be the beginning or end of a sentence. Of the 
proper disposition of the principal words, we have a fine 
exam{^ from Lord Shaftsbury, comparing the modem 
poets with the ancients : 

" And if whilst they pro&ss only to fiieasej they se- 
cretly advt»e- and give instruction, they may now peiv 
haps, as well as formerly, be esteenxed with justice the 
best and most honoumble among authors.'* 
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Bj putting the sentence in a different order, we shall 
be <^iaily convinced how much heauty is lost by bad ar- 
rangement. 

^ And if whilst they profess to fdeaae oniy^ they ad- 
vise secretly and give instruction, they may justly be es- 
teemed the best and moM honourable among authors 
now, perhaps as well as formerly.'* 

Here the adveii)s only and tecreify^ being put after 
the verbs, and the sentence ending with a particle, makes 
the whole period disagreeable, but they are disposed by 
the author where they scarcely can be observed.- We 
are to remember, however, that particles may copchide 
a sentence when they are words of importance, as in 
this sentence of Lord Bolingbroke concerning his 
friends : 

" In their prosperity they shall never hear of me, in 
their adversity alwaya.'* 

Agreeably te> this rule we ought to avoid such words 
at the end of our sentences as only mark the cases of 
nouns, e. g. 

^ Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guil- 
ty of." 

And a certain author speaking of the Trinity, says, 

** This IS a mystery, which we firmly believe the 
truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.'* 

The fault and the correction of it are both obvious; 
it ought to have been expressed thus: 

" This is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly 
believe, and the depth of which we humbly adore.'* 

Compound verbs should seldom be used at the end 
of sentences; and the pronoun it is generally a very im- 
proper close. 

4thly. We should endeavour to contrive that the 
members of our sentences shall rise upon one another, 
and beware of making the last sentence the echp of the 
former. 

This kind of arrangement is called a climax, when, 
as we proceed, every member seems to grow in imj>or- 
tance. Cioero particularly studied this gisice df compo-^ 
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sition; aiid there is a fine example of it in his oration 
for Milo: 

^^ Si res> si vir, si tempus uUum dignum fuit, certe, 
h'<£c in ilia causa, summa omnia foerunt." 

We have another example in Lord Bolingbroke's idea 
of a Patriot King } 

" This decency, this grace, this propriety of manners 
and character is so essential to princes in particular, that 
whenever it is neglected, their virtues lose' a great de- 
gree of lustre, iEind their defects acquire much aggrava- 
, tion. Nay more; by neglecting this decency and this 
grace^ and for want of a sufficient regard to appearances, 
evea their virtues may betray them into Mlings, their 
failings Into vices, and tiieir vices into habits unworthy 
of princes, and unworthy of men." 

The finest instance of climax extsnt is,'iiowever, that 
of St. Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 22, &c. 

<^Are they Hebrews? so am I; are they Israelites ? 
SQ am. I ; are they the seed of Abraham I so am I. Are 
they the ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I am 
more : in labours more abundant, in stripes above mea* 
sure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft." 

The instance mentioned of Crassus by Cicero in his 
treatise ^^ De Oratore," is also worth your attention. In 
examining a witness who appeared against his client.... 
^^ Perhaps, said the orator, the person spoke these words 
only in a passion ?" The witness not making any reply, 
he proceeded...." Perhaps you did not rightly understand 
him?" The witness continuing silent, he adds...." Per- 
haps you did not hear it at all ?" 

From all that has been said you will be prepared for 
my 5 th and last observation, which is, that the most un- 
graceful circumstance in composition is what I may 
call A kind of appendix to a sentence : something added 
after the natural close, and which is frequently even of 
a very trivial nature, or which might have been includ- 
ed in the body of the sentence. Dr. filair very properly 
terms such sentences " more than finished," and as I 
have vhis work before me^ and no better instances occur, 
I shall give you the two that he has quoted. In the first 
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of these the words succeeding die natunl close, which 
is ^' indig;iiation,'' might liave been omitted; and in^the 
second, you mil see the appended words are better in- 
cluded in the body of the sentence. 

Sir William Temple, speaking of Burnet's Thecxy 
of the Earth, and FonteneUe's Plurality of Worlds, ob- 
serves: 

*^ The first could not end his learned treatise without 
a panegyric of modem learning in compaiison of the 
ancient ; and the other &lls so grossly into the censure 
of the old poetry, and preference of the new^ that I 
could not read dther of these strains without some in* 
dignation ; which no quality among men is so apt to 
raise in me as self sufficiency." 

The other instance is from Swift's Letter to a Yoai^ 
Clergyman: 

" With these writings young divines are more con« 
versant than with those of Demosthenes, who by many 
degrees excelled the other ; at least as an oratsor. 

The proper correction of this sentence need scarcely 
be pointed out: 

^< With these wntinga voung divines are moiie con* 
rersant than with those of Doaaoatheness, who^ 9k least 
as an orator, by many degrees excelled the other.'' 

Much has faieen said by critical writers^ but to little 
purpose, on the flubject €>f long and short sentences. I 
have already explained why what are called loi^ sen- 
tences are usually faulty : it is because tiiey are per|dex- 
ed by involving the matter of two or three, and this is 
generally the case with Clarendon's " J^eriods of a 
Mile,"' aa they are well entitled by a judicious modern 
poet. Sometimes they have an appen^x attached to 
them^ and in old writers frequently cimclude with a dy^ 
a vfit&j. an q/^ or some other insignificant word ; other- 
wise where a sentence is clear, and strong, and well 
compacted, it is never the worse for being ^ng, if kept 
within the bounds of moderation. Mr. Burke, who was 
a model of every grace and excellence of c<»npodktion, 
was remarkable far the length of his periods ; but they 
were at the same time full and sonorous. 
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If it were asked, however, to what species of com* 
position long or short sentences are most adspted, I 
wonld say that kmg sentences are the langfiiage of ora- 
tory, short sentences of conversation. Ghrave and stu* 
4ied composition best accords with a length of period) 
and some degree t>f inversion of huignage is then an 
excellence, since it serves to dignify and raise it above 
the level of coDoqwal discourse. For the gay and fa- 
miliar) short sentences are best adapted ; as such oom-^ 
position is commonly ma imitatxm of common conver- 
sation. On this account Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws 
is a noofit ill-written book. The number of short sen- 
tences tires excessively ; and they succeed each other 
so rapidly, as not to leave impressions BufBdently strong 
and <iistinct. 

Composition pun&ly didactic, however, in which there 
is no appeal to the passions, ought not to abound in ve- 
ry long sentences, nor should tliere be much departure 
from the natural order of the words. I would alinost 
prescribe the same rule for narrative, especially where 
there is no description. Where, however, description 
is introduced, there is room for a display of eloquence, 
s(nd then the composition may assume something of a 
rhetorical cast. For reasons which I shall afterwards 
assign, I think Mr. Hume's history very fiaulty ; but I 
cannot deny him the praise <^ a clear and unaffected 
style^ which renders his narrative generally intelligible 
and pleasant. Mr. Gibbon, on the contrary, has more 
eloquence, and he describes better than he narrates. 

After all that I have urged on this topic, you will 

derive more of practical improvement from the careful 

perusal of good authors, than &om any rules that can 

I be laid down. Take Pope, Addison, Burke, Robertson, 

[ Johnson, (particularly the preface to his dictionary) and 

I Gibbon; and obseWe carefully how each of these g^eat 

[ writers has an^anged his words, and constructed his 

periods. You will find something characteristic in each 

with respect to the harmony of their numbers, and the 

structure of their sentences ; but though I advise you 

to study them all, I do not recommend a servile imita- 
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tJ<Mi of any. If I was to propose a model ibr general 
UK) it would be the style of Mr. Addismi ; for in coin- 
ing that, you are copyin); the expression of nature h- 
Klf. He is sufficiently pure though not ^ultless. Ue 
is always perspicuous, natural and easy. In h&nn<H)ybe 
has never been excelled ; and his perioda are construct- 
ed vith the art, dexterity and promptitude of a master 
workman. They are never deficioU in grace, thougb 
it must be allowed that aometimes thej; want strength, 
but that was not an <^ject considering the nature of his 
Bubjecta. On this account Mr. Addison shewed his 
judgment in not attempting the part of an orator iu par- 
liament. His style waa not adapted to it. In fine, to use 
the words of an incomparable critic and biographer: — 
*' Whoever wishes to attain an English st^le, familiiir 
but tiot coarse, elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his 
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ORNA^CENT AMPLIFICATION. 

j¥nr JDEAU JOffj\r, 

THE real^ ornaments of composition, whether prose 
or poetry, can proceed only front genius, from a mind 
rich in such ideas as are the fruits of observation, active 
in ibrming combinations, and nice in selecting such as 
are interesting and beautiful, and adapted to the subject. 
This observation will naturally recal to your memory 
what I have advanced in my second letter, that it is the 
clear and striking display of a number of circumstances 
which are calculated to exhibit a picture stix)ngly to the 
mind, that renders a style interesting and animated. 
Compare the description of the storm in Virgil's first 
^neid, that of Milton's Death and Sin, or the accouht 
of a battle by a Livy or a Gibbon, with the narratives or 
descriptions of ordinary writers, and you will soon per- 
ceive the magic touch of genius. 

An histprian, or even a poet, might have expressed 
or described the surprise of the northern invaders at 
finding themselves transported from a bleak and jiin- 
friendly region, to the genial climate of Italy, and yet 
not raise the emotions which Mr. Gray excites even in 
a few lines 

" With grim delight the brood of winter view, 
" A bri^ter day^and skies of azure hue;- 
** Scent the n^w fragrance of the breathing rose, 
" And quaft'Uie pendant vintage a» it grows." 



Here even every epithet spdaks something to the 
purpose: the ^^grim delight," thd "brood of vnnter^^ 
the brightneaa of the day, and the " skies of azure hue," 
the rose and the grape? so beautifully introduced, are 
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all picturesque, and have a finer effect than a formal 

. description. 

Again Shakspeare might have moralized, as many a 

*^ popular preacher does, upon the' progress of human 
life from infancy to manhood^ and its subsequent detline 
and melancholy termination. He might have compared 
it to a drama, remarked on the variety of characters 
which we are called upon by Providence to assume ; 
and he might have concluded, like the gentleman to 
whom I have alluded, with some good common-place 
remark, as ^^ he is a happy man, who plays well the psirt 
which is assigned him." But this would not attract and 
engaee the reader like the picture which he draws of 
the different and alniost contrasted characters in which 
the same man may be appointed to appear.... 

** All the world's a stage, 
" And all tlie men and women merely players ; 
** They have their exits, and their entrances ; . 
** And one man in his time plays many parts, 
•* His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
" Mewling and puking, in the nurse's arms ; 
** And then, the whining school-boy, with liis satchel^ 
' " And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

" Unwillingly to school : and then, the lover ; 
•* Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
" Made to his mistress' eye -brow : then, a soldier ; 
*' Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
" Zealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
** Seeking the bubble reputation 
** Even in the cannon's mouth : andtlien, the justice"; 
" In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
** With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
** Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
" And so he plays his part : the sixth age shifts 
<* Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 
*• With spectacles on nosje, and pouch on side ; 
** His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
*'^ For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
** Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
" And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all, 
'* That ends this strange eventful history, 
" Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; ' ^ 

*' Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing." 
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I select this we//->bzof(m passage, because from its be- 
ing^ familiar to you, it will more strongly impress upon 
yo\ir mind the doctrine I wish to enforce. 

I had read many accounts of the first crusades, but I 
never saw them, till depicted by the animating pencil 
of Gibbon. 

<^ The 1 5th of August had been fixed in the council 
of Clermont for the departure of the pilgrims : but the 
day was anticipated by the thoughtless and needy crowd 
of plebeians ; and I shall briefly dispatch the calami- 
ties which they inflicted and suffered, before I enter on 
the more serious and successful enterprise of the chiefs. 
Barly in the spring, from the confines of France and 
Lorraine, above sixty thousand of the populace of both 
sexes flocked round the first missionary of the crusade, 
and pressed him with clamorous importunity to lead 
them to the holy sepulchre. The hermit, assuming the 
character, without the talents or authority, of a general, 
impelled or obeyed the forward impulse of his votaries 
along the banks of the Rhine and Danube. Their wants 
and numbers soon compelled them to separate, and his 
lieutenant, Walter the Pennyless, a valiant, though 
needy soldier, conducted a vanguard of pilgrims, whose 
condition may be determined from the proportion of 
eight horsemen to fifteen thousand foot. The example 
and footsteps of Peter were closely pursued by another 
fanatic, the monk of Godescal, whose summons had 
swept away fifteen or twenty thousand peasants from 
the villages of Germany. Their rear was again pressed 
by an herd of two hundred, thousand, the most stupid 
and savage refuse of the people, who mingled with their 
devotion a brutal licence of rapine, prostitution, and 
drunkenness. Some counts, and gentlemen, at the head 
of three thousand horse, attended the motions of the 
multitude to partake in the spoil; but their genuine 
leaders (may we credit such folly ?) were a goose and a 
goat, who were carried in the front, and to whom these 
'^rthy Christians ascribed an infusion of the divine 
spirit. 
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Though brevi^ is a characteristic of the sacred wri- 
ters, yet they are no strangers to that kind of amplifi- 
cation which gives an energy and an interest to their 
observations. Languor and feebleness - are the charac- 
teristics of old age, but how beautifully is this.expressed 
in the following passage : 

" Remember now thy Creator in the days df thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say I have no pleasure in them. 

" While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the 
stars be not darkened, nor the clouds return after the 
mn. In the day when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and the strong men shall bow themselves, and 
the grinders (rather millers or men that grind) cease 
because they are few, and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in the 
streets, when the sound of the grinding is low, and he 
shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the daugh- 
ters of music shall be brought low; also when they 
shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears shall be 
In the way, and the almond tree shall flourish, and the 
grasshopper shajl be a burthen, and desire shall fail : 
because man goeth to his lon^ home, and the mourners 
go about the streets." 

From the first paragraph that I have quoted, the style 
is highly figurative, expressive of tjie failure of the 
. senses, and of the animal powers. The decay of si^ht 
is expressed by the light of the sun and the moon and 
the stars (all amplification) being darkened. ' The loss 
of strength by the " keepers of the house (the hands 
and arms I believe) trembling ;" and the " strong men, 
(the limbs) bowing themselves." " The millers, or men 
that gr^d, ceasing because they are few," evidently al- 
ludes to the loss of the teeth ; and the failure of the 
sight is again described under the figure of " those who 
look out at the windows being darkened." 

I cannot say that 1 understand the meaning of the 
phi^se " the almond tree shall fiourish ;" but the ex- 
pression "the grasshopper shslU be a burthen, and dje- 
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sire shall fail/' is inexpressibly beautiful, and the finest 
description, in few words, that I ever saw of the extreme 
debiiiiy and: helplessness of old age. The concluding 
expression is so striking that it has become proyerbial, 
<^ because man goeth to his long home, and the mourn- 
ers go about the stroets." 

In poetry ihere is more exercise for the imagination, 
and consequently more opjSortunity for this kind of am- 
plification than in any prose composition whatever. The 
poems of Goldsmith, which, being of the descriptive 
kind, afford the most ample scope, are almost entirely 
composed of it. Take as an example, the charming cha- 
racter of the village preacher from the Deserted Vif- 
- lage 

" Near jfonder copse, whete once the garden smiPd^ 
*' And still where many a garden flower grows wild» 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
** Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
" Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wish'd to change his place ; 
" Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for pow*r, 
** By doctrines fashion'd to the varymg hour ; 
*' Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
'**' More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
'* His house was known to all the vagprant train, 
^ " He chid their wand'rings, butreliev'd their pun ; 
" The long remembeifd beggar was his guest, 
^ Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
" The rumM spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
'' Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 
<" The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
" Sat by his fire, and talk'dthe night away; 
« Wept o'er his wounds, oi^ tales of sorrow done, 
" Shoulder'd his crutch, andshew'd how fields were won. 
" Pleas'd with his guests, the ^od man leam'd to glow, 
" And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
*^ Careless tiieir merits or their faults to scan, 
« His pity gave ere charity began." 

I cannot resist the temptation of ad^ng the portrait 
of the schoolmaster 

H^ 
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*' Beside yon strmgcling fence that skirts the way, 
*' With bfostom'd rarsc^ unprofitably gay* 
" There in his noisy mansion, skiUM to rule, 
" The village roaster taught his little school : 
" A man severe he was, and stem to view, 
" I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
*' Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trace 
*' The day's disasters in his morning face; 
** Full well they laugh'd, with counterfeited glee^ 
'* At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
" Full w^ell the busy whisper, circling round, 
*• Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd ; 
*• Yet he was kind, or if severe in an|^t, 
** The love he bore to learning was his fault ; 
" The village all declared how much he knew; 
. «« »Twas certain he could write and cypher too. 
" Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage^ 
" And ev'n the story ran that he could gauge : 
** In arguing too, tlie parson own'd his skill, 
" For ev'n though vanquish'd he could argue still ; 
** While words of learned length, and thund'ring soand, 
'** Amaz'd the gazing rustics rang'd around; 
*' And still they gaz'd, and still the wonder grew 
" That one small head should carry all he knew." 



You will easily see that these two characters mi^ht 
have been delineated in few words ; but the enumera- 
tion and display of all the little circumstances tiiat serve 
^o mark them, renders the picture striking and perfect. 

But though poetry affords the finest field for this ex- 
ercise of the fancy, so convinced were the ancients of its 
necessity lo fine composition, that they proposed cer- 
tain tofiica or common places to assist the memory in 
bringing forward every thing that served to illustrate a 
subject. Aristotle's Rhetoric, which I would have you 
read as the curious effort of the most methodical un- 
derstanding that ever existed, is chiefly a collection of 
these topics. The tofiicsy or common places, they dis- 
tributed into two kinds; general or metaphysical topics; 
or particular topics. Of the first kind were happiness, 
virtue, the profitable, the good, &c. Sec.-; particular to- 
fiica regarded men, places, or times. 
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Thus under the general topic or division hapfdneUj 
they would enumerate healthy security^ power^ nobility, 
friends, children, fame, success, disposition, wealth, See. 

Under the particular topic fierten^ they would have 
regard to sex, age, fortune, ^education, ability, femily, 
offices, &c. 

Thus in descanting upon the excellence and utility 
of any virtue, and to shew how it contributed to happi- 
ness, by turning to that general topic, the orator or the 
student would be led to argue how &r it was essential 
to health, to security, to &me, &c. 

Or in delineating a character, by glancing fiis eye on 
his common-place book, he would be led to declare what 
the person was as to birth, fortune, education^ ability^ 
offices, connexions, Sec. 

This method is however too mechanical to be pursued 
by a person of genius, and none but a person ojf genius 
will ever succeed in amplification on any subject. Yet 
I think I may recommend to you, when you arc to write 
on any subject, to sit down previously and consider it in 
all its parts, circumstances and relations, and even to 
take notes of those topics on which it may be proper to 
enlarge. In short, though amplification may not be ne- 
cessary to plain didactic or narradve composition, it may 
be &irly inferred that almost all the beauties of fine 
writing will proceed more or less from a judicious ap- 
plication of this principle. 

I must repeat, however, that it depends entirely on 
the taste and judgment of the author t;o select such cir- 
cumstances as are really striking, for nothing can be 
more stupid than an amplified detail of trifiing matters. 
It would be a very instructive exercise, if a judicioti9 
tutor in rhetoric, was to give occasionally his pupils, as 
themes on which to enlarge, some general heads; as 
some well-known character in history, the imaginary 
description of a landscape, a battle, a garden, &c. Or 
you may do the same fi>r yourself, tafcing a subject from 
Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon; writing your own 
thoughts upon it, and afterwards comparing your efibrt 
with that of the author. M. Rollin produces some of 
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these subjects to which I shall refer, in order to enable 
you to pursue with more effect this excellent exercise 
of the yoiAhful mind. 

^* The theme is to display the religion and piety of 
marshsd Turenne, even in the- midst of battles and vic- 
tories. 

*' The writer must begin with a common-place, to 
represent how difficult it is for a general, at the head of 
a great army, neither to be elate with pride, nor to €€»•' 
sider himself infinitely superipr to the rest of mankind. 
Even the aspect of the war, the ncuse of arms, the cries 
of soldiers. Sec. conspire to make him forget what he 
himself and what God is. It was on such occasions, 
Salmoneus, Antiochus, and Pharaoh, had the presump- 
tion and impiety to think themselves ^ods; but it must 
be confessed that religion and humUity never, appear 
more Illustrious, than when they render a man submis- 
isive and obedient to God in such high fortunes. 

<^ It was on such occasi<»is that M. Turenne gave the 
greatest proofk of his piety: he was often seen to with- 
draw into woods, and, in the midst of the rain and dirt, 
prostrate himself before God. He ordered prayers to 
be said in the camp every day, at which he assbted in 
person with singular devotion. 

'^ Even in the heat of battle, when success appeared 
infidlible, and news was brought him of it from all quar- 
ters, he used to suppress the joy of the officers, by say- 
ing ; * If God does not support us, and finish his own 
work, we may still be defeated.' " 

This subject J as treated by M. Mascarorij in the funeral 

oration qf M» Turenne, 

<' Do not imagine that our hero lost those religious 
sentiments at the head of armies, and in the midst of 
victories. Certainly, if there is any conjuncture in whicji 
the soul, full of itself, is in -danger of forgetting-God, it 
is in those illustrious stations where a man becomes as 
a god to others, by the wisdom of his conduct, the 
greatness of his courage, the strength of his arm, and. 
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the number of his soldiers ; and, being wholly inspired 
with glory, inspires all besides with love, admiration, or 
terror. Even the externals of war, the sound of trum- 
pets, the glitter of arms, the order of the troops, the 
silence of tli^ soldiers, their ardor in fight; tl^ begin- 
ning, progress, and end of tlie victory; the different 
cries of the conquered and the conquerors ; all these 
assail the soul on different sides, which, deprived of all 
wisdom and moderation, knows neither God, nor itself. 
It is then the impious Salmoneus presumes to imitate 
the thunder of Godj and to answer the thunderb<^ts of 
Heaven with- those of the eaith. It was then the sacri- 
legious Antiochus worshipped nothing but his own 
strength and courage ; and the insolent Pharaoh, sw(^ 
with the pride of his power, cried out, I am my owyi 
maker. But do religion and humility ever appear more 
majestic, than when they keep the heart of man, though 
in so exalted a point of gloiy, in that submission and 
dependence which the creature ought to observe ^ith 
regard to his God ? 

" M. Turenne was never more sensible that there 
was a God, than on those extraordinary occasions, when 
others generally forget their Creator. It was then his 
prayer^ were most fervent. We have s^en him retiring 
lj>to woods, where, in the midst of rain, with his knees 
in the dirt, he adored that Gpd in this humble posture, 
before whom legions of angeb tremble, and prostrate 
themselves. The Israelites, to secure themselves of vic- 
tory, ordered the ark of the covenant to be brought into 
their camp : and M. Turenne did not believe his could 
be safe, if not fortified daily by the oblation of the divine 
victim, who triumphed over all the powers of hell. He 
assisted at it with a devotion and modesty capable of in- 
spiring awe in those obdurate souls, on whom the sight 
of the most tremendous mysteries makes no impression. 

" Even in the progress of victory itself, and in those 
moments of self-love, when a general sees fortune de- 
clare in his fiivour, his piety was watchful to prevent 
his giving the jealous God the least offence, by too 
hasty an assurai^ce of conquering. Though the cries of 
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victory echoed round him; though the officers flattered 
themselves and htm also with assurance of success ; he 
sitill checked all the extreme emotions of joy, in which 
human piide has so great a share, by these words, high- 
ly worthy of his piety: If God does not wififiort us^ and 
accomfiHsh hia worky vfc may 9tiU be defeated.** .^.'Roi^i^xs, 

The modesty (f M, Turenne His fiHvate life, 

" No person ever spoke more modestly of himself 
than M. Turenne. He related his most surprising^ victo- 
nes, as if he had no share in them. At his return from 
the most glorious campaigns, he avoided praise, and 
was afraid of appearing in the king's presence, for fear 
of applause. It was then, in a private state, among* a few 
friends, he exercised himself in the virtues of civil life. 
He conceals himself, and walks without attendance or- 
equipage: but every one observes and admires him." 

This theme extended by Flechier, 

^ Who ever performed such g^eat exploits, and who 
more reserved in speaking of them ? When he gained 
an advantage, he himself ascribed it to the enemy's 
oversight, and not to his own abilities. When he gave 
an account of a battle, he forg6t nothing, but its being 
gained by his -own conduct. If he related any of those 
actions which had rendered him so &mous, one would 
have concluded he had only been a spectator, and might 
doubt whether he himself or fame was mistaken. When 
he returned from those glorious campaigns, which im- 
mortalize him, he avoided all acclamations of the peo- 
ple ; he blushed at his victories ; he received applauses 
with the same air that others make apologies, and was 
almost afraid of waiting upon the king, being obliged, 
through respect, to hear patiently the encomiums with 
which his Majesty never failed to honour him. 

" It was then, in the calm repose of a private state, 
that this prince, divesting himself of all the glory he had 
acquired in the field, and shutting himself up with a 
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small company of chosen friends, practised in silence 
tlie virtues of civil life : sincere in his words, plain in 
Ills actions, faithful in friendship, exact in duties, regu- 
lar in his wishes, and great even in the minutest things. 
He concealed himself; but his fame discovers him. He 
-walks without attendance ; but every one images him 
riding in a triumphal chariot. When people see him^ 
they count the number of the enemies he has conquer- 
edy and not the attendants that follow him. Though 
alone, they conceive him surrounded with his attendant 
"virtues and victories. There is something inexpressi- 
bly great and noble in this virtuous simplicity ; and the 
less haughty he is, the more venerable he appears." 

ROLLI]^. 

The Queen of England's escafie by sea, 

<* The queen was obliged to leave her kingdom. She 
sailed out of the English ports in sight of the rebel fleet, 
which pursued her close. This voyage was far different 
from that she had made on the same sea, when she 
went to take possession of the sceptre of Great Britain. 
At that time every thing was propitious ; now all the 
reverse." 

*f* The, queen was obliged to leave her kingdom. 
And indeed she sailed out of the English ports in sight 
of the rebellious navy, which chased her so close, that 
she almost heard their cries and insolent tlireats. Alas ! 
how different was this voyage from that she made on 
the same sea, when, coming to take possession of the 
sceptre of Great Britain, she saw the billows smooth 
themselves, as it were, under her, to pay homage to the 
queen of the seas ! Now chased, pursued, by her im- 
placable enemies ; who had been so audacious as to 
draw up an accusation against her: sometimes just 
escaped, sometimes just taken; her fortune shifting 
every quarter of an hour, having no other assistance but 
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God, and her own invincible fortitude, she had neither- 
winds nor sails enough to favour her precipitate flight.** 

ROLLIM^. 

Perhaps the following instance from Mr* Burke will 
be still more pleasing, and I am sure it is more elo- 
quent than those I have just quoted. You will observe 
that he might have said the whole in few words ....that 
Mr. Howard evinced his philanthropy in foreg^oing eve- 
ry comfort, and despising every danger, for the sike of 
relieving the distresses of his fellow creaturfes*....' 

" I cannot name this gentleman without remarking, 
that his labours and writings have done much to open 
the eyes and hearts of mankind. He has visited all Eu- 
rope... .Jiot to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or 
the stateliness of temples; not to make accurate mea- 
surements of the refnains of ancient grandeur; nor to 
form a scale of the curiosity of modem art ; nor to col- 
lect medals, or collate manuscripts: but to ive into the 
depth of dungeons ; to plunge into the infection of hos- 
pitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow and pjdn ; to 
take the gauge and (fimensions of misery, depressioil, 
and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend to 
the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all oountries. His 
plan is original ; and it is as full of genius as it is of 
humanity. It was a voyage of discovery; a circumnavi- 
gation of charity. Already the benefit of his labour is 
felt more or less in every country: I hope he antici- 
pates his final reward, by seeing all its effects fully re- 
alized in his own. He will receive, not by retail but in 
gross, the reward of those who visit the prisoner ; and 
he has so forestalled and monopolized this branch of 
charity, that there will be, I trust, little rbom to merit 
by such acts of benevolence hereufter"."....ADD(RESS x'o 
THE Electors of Bristol. • 

The* beauty of this last quotation depends not entirely 
on the lively detail of circumstances connected >yith' the 
subject, but on allusions to matters really foreign to it; 
and of these I shall treat hi my succeeding letter. 
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LETTER X. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE COMPARISONS AND 

. SIMIUES. 

MY BEAR JOffjy, 

A VIVID imagination is not satisfied with bringing 
before the reader's mind all the circumstances imme- 
diately connected with the principal subject, and placing 
them in a striking point of view ; it borrows colours 
and forms from other objects to diversify and adorn the 
picture it draws.... 

** The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
•* Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to heav'n ; 
. ''^And» as imagination bodies forth 
***The forms of things unknown^ the poefe pen 
«• Turns them to shape," &c. 

You will easily perceive that I am now going to speak 
of figurative language. It is called figurative, because 
the author's meaning is expressed, not by the strict and 
proper phrases, but under the image or appearance of 
something else. Thus figurative language, if taken ac-- 
cording to the literal sense of the words, would usually 
mislead.. 

It is extraordinary, however, that what appears a de- 
viation from nature or reason should be so extremely 
common, that scarcely a sentence occurs without some 
word in it used in a figurative sense. Indeed if you will 
read with attention Mr. Tooke's " Epea Pteroenta," (a 
work which every one ought to read) yoi) will find that 
our most common particles are words distorted from 
their natural and primitve meaning. Dr. Blair used to 
remark on this subject, that at the moment he was 
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speaking on a didactic subject^ he was addressing Ml 
audience in figurative language. ; 

The origin of figures has been referred to the] 
verty of language ; but I rather consider them eith< 
the sport of the hncy^ or as the expression of ps 
or enthuuasm. We see imagery, and especially 
natural objects, employed by the rudest and most sai 
nations, not from necessity, but from choice. The 
specimens which we have had translated of Indian, 
quence are abundantly figurative, and no writing^! 
be more conspicuous in this respect than the 
productions of the Arabians. The writings of the 
brews proceed from a higher source than mere huj 
invention, yet we may easily conceive them, in styU 
manner, adapted to the circunstances of the agei 
the taste of the people. They are highly figurative^il 
Uiat most accurate critic, Bishop Lowth, in hi^ inc^S^ 
parable << Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the He^ 
brews," has shewn that their imagery was all deitied 
from those objects with which, from the time and sitosk- 
tion of the. country satd nation, they were most famSar. 

This branch of ornament is much more easily rfd«k* 
ced to rule and methodical arrangement tlian that of 
which I have just been treating. But though it is ea^ 
to class the different forms of figurative languagre, still 
treatises on rhetoric will afford you as little substasaal 
aid in this instance as in the fprmer ; for however i^- 
luctant the professor in this art may be, to own a tfuth 
destructive of his very profession, still he must coirfE^ss 
\irilh Butler: 

'* That all a rhetorician's rules 

** Teach nothing but tq name his tools.'* 

it is genius alotie that can enable you to use them ; 
and it is a mind copiously stored with kiiowledge that can 
furnish the materials. The only essential service Ih 
can be rendered to a young writer in this way, is to cm 
tion him against the indiscreet and indiscriminMe jn 
of this species of ornament: for though its efiect, 
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e in impassumed compoahion) and under the direc- 
>n of a good taste, nothing can be mor^ vapid, cold, 
:d disgusting than a style orercharged with common- 
lace metapbora and comparisons. 
Fi^rative language, it is obvious, must depend upon 
s principie of association, and of the three relations 
.use and effect, contiguity^ and resemblance; the lat- 
': ter is the most fertile in the production of tropes and 
■r ^gures. That fancy which is most excursive, and which 
\ is tiie best stored vnth various knowledge, will be the 
most active in forming the combinations essential to 
figurative language. The various knowledge which ex- 
tended to the detail of almost every subject in nature, 
and in art, is most conspicuous in Sliakspeare, and in 
Butler ; and among the modems none have excelled 
Mr. Burke in the boldness and variety of his imagery. 
I shall not perplex you with the distinction between 
tropes and figures ; but since I have casually mention- 
ed them, and since the words will often occur in con* 
versation, I shall observe that in truth, each of these 
words is but a partial mode of expressing the same 
thin^. A irofie^ r^ciro^ in Greek, signifies no more than 
the turning of a word irdm its original meaning. Figurcj 
as I before observed, is when an idea is expressed un* 
der the appearance of something else. The ancient 
critics classed as trofiet the metaphor, metonymy, sy- 
necdoche, and irony ; the figures were almost innumer- 
able. 

Leaving them to Famaby, and his brethren, thte ma- 
ny useless distinctions which the Greeks have made as 
to what are called figures, I shall proceed to treat of 
those forms of expression, in the order which is sug* 
gested by the three relations of resemblance, contiguity, 
and cause and effect. 

From the relation of resemblance proceed the com- 
parison or simile, the metaphor, the allegory, and the 
aHusion ; on the other relations depend the metonymy, 
the synecdoche, the periphrasi^, the prosopopeia, and 
probably the apostrophe. 
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The comparison appears to be the first and most 
tural of all the rhetorical figures. When at a loss to 
plain our meaning) we are disposed always to ap]^i 
the associating princii^e to furnish an iilustraticm. 
this way, a comparison msy occur in the siitiplest arft 
plainest composition^ even in a lecture on experimei^l 
philosophy. 

hut 1 wish rather to treat of them here as a souflci 
of ornament, and when judiciously applied there ^ 
scarcely any ornament more pleasing. I miist obsemi 
however, that the mind of the author must be supponri 
to be in a cool state, when it descends to this spor^rf 
the imagination. Similies are not the natural langilip 
of passion ; they will apply in description, in narrative, 
but will not serve, to express the vehement emotiodltf 
the mind ; since then, if the imagination is dispose! It 
be excursive, it will naturally drop the words expretfl^ 
the resemblance, and snatching the image forcii^f 4i 
once express itself in metaphor. 

Hence you will perceive that the difference betwce^i 
a simile and a metaphor is, that in the former the re- 
semblance is brought before the reader's view by com* 
paring the ideas together, and by words expressijig a 
likeness ; a metaphor is a comparison without the worids 
expressing .resemblance. I may add, that a dis- 
tinction might be established between the words ror- 
/lariaon and simile. The former is the general word ccir.- 
prehending the whole class, or when used in a limited 
sense, is more immediately appropriated to the most 
perfect of the kind ; that in which the resemblance is 
minutely traced through all the agreeing parts of the 
objects assimilated. The word simile seems chiefly ap« 
propriated to poetry; and I think implies a slighter and 
more fanciful resemblance. 

The Hebrew writings are unquestionably the oldest 
that have been transmitted to -us: their imagery is al- 
most exclusively derived from natural objects*; this 
imparts to them a simplicity which can be attributed to 
no other writings. Some of their comparisons are how- 
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* " ' 

ever remarkably bold/ and some incomparably beauti- 
ful as you will see by consulting a work, wbich con- 
tributed beyond aily otber to the improvement of my 
taste, Bishop Lowth's Lectures on the Sacred Poetry 
of the Hebrews. 

One imperfection) however, I have to remark in the 
similies of the Hebrews, and of the Orientals in gene- 
ral, that the resemblance is often too fanciful and re- 
mote. Of this I shall produce an instance from the 
book of Jpb, c. vi. v. 15 20. 

<< My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, and 
as the stream of brooks they pass away : which are 
blackish by reascm of the ice, and wherein the snow is 
hid. What time tliey were warm they vanish : when it 
is hot they consume out of their place. The paths of 
their way are turned aside: they go to nothing and 
perish. The troops of Tema looked, the companions of 
Sheba waited for them. They were confounded because 
they hjjLd hoped ; they came thither and were ashamed.'* 

The 133d Psalm consists of one of these &nciful si- 
milies, but it is extremely beautiful. It is somewhat 
amplified by Buchanan, and in translating it I made use 
of a part of his imagery. 

Sweet 18 the love that mutual glows 

Within each brother's breast ; 
And binds in gentlest bonds each heart,, 

All blessing, and all bleat. 

Sweet as the odoroua balsam pour'd 

On Aaron's sacred head. 
Which o'er his beard, and down his vest,^ 

A breathing fragrance shed. 

Like morning dews on Sion's mount, 
. . That spread their silver rays ; 
And deck with gems the verdant pomp. 
' That Hermon's top displays. 

- < . * 

Another particular may also be remarked, which is, 
that the IJe^rev similies are frequently very short. The 
rescmbfaiice* usually turns upon a single circumstance, 

1,2, 
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which they explain in few words, uid seldom introduce 
any matter at all foreign to the purpose. 

The claalical writen are more sparing of their aimi- 
lies, and they introduce them with greater pomp and 
fbrro. There is however a disgusting sameness in those 
of the ancient epic poets. In their descriptions of bat- 
tles, for instance, the imagery of a Uon^ a bull, an eaglci 
and others of the fiercer animals so commonly occurs, 
that 1 am frequently more disposed to pass over theii 
bimilies than to stop and admire them. 

The modem writers are possessed of considerable 
advantages, in this respect, and to these they have not 
been inattentive. The more extenuve views which thej 
possess of sciences, and arts, and of the history of na- 
ture in particular, has opened to them a wider and more 
varied field in poetical imagery. They now decorate oilr 
gravest productions, and surprise by their novelty and 
&nciful application. A very beautiful comparison pre- 
sents itself at this moment to my memory, from the 
elegant and lively sermons of Dr. Ogden. In one of bis 
discourses against slander...." Censure," says thej>reach' 
er, "is in season so very seldom, that it may be com- 
pared to that bitter plant, which hardly comes to its 
maturity in the life of a man, and is said to Sower but 
once in a hundred years." 

The following is fanciful, yet' perhaps the traQMtory 
nature, as well as the splendour of traditional &nie, is 
well imagined under this image....." Then let us be re- 
nowned while we may, and leave our feme behind us, 
tike the last beams of the sun, when he hides his red 
head in the weat."...,09siAM. 

From.wbut I have observed, it will follow, that the 
author who possesses the greatest scope of knowledge, 
if he lias an active and lively fancy, will have the great- 
est command of imagery, and will produce the boldest 
and most varied comparisons. Yet the metaphysical 
poets of Charles the Second's reign, as they are very 
properly termed by Dr. Johnson, were guilty of such 
abuses that they disgust us with the figurative style. 
Their imagery was not select, nor under the regiUatiim 
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of good taste ; without which even genius itself will be 
able to effect but little. Several rules have therefore 
been established with respect to the use of compaiiscmS) 
which may serve to restrain the vicious exuberances of 
youthful genius. 

1st. A comparison taken firom a common or vulgar 
object) should have sometliing particularly ingenious in 
it to render it tolerable. I shall not mime the poet from 
whom the following dbtich is iextracted, but you will be 
surprised to know that he is of a very high reputation. 

** The rage of jealousy then <ir*d his sowl, 
*' And his face klmlled Hke a burning' coai,** 

Such nonsense as the following is scarcely to be en- 
dured....*^ A good sermon, like a good peach, is indeed 
a comfioHtion of rich materials, which the maker has 
associated to bring it to its proper flavour, but which 
^ the eater may relish, and from which he may derive 
nourishment without being obliged to learn chemistry, 
or knowing how to decompound, and reduce the whole 
to its parts.''...RoBiNsoN's Translation of Clauoe's 
EssAT, c. 4. note. 

Even Dr. Campbell, who has written so well on the 
principles of rhetoric, is scarcely more fortunate....^^ A 
paraphrase," he observes, ^' is like a torpedo, for it be- 
numbs the sense ; and the gospel, by this means, be* 
comes like a wine of a rich flavour, diluted in such a 
quantity of water as renders it exti*emely vapid." The 
same simile, by the way, he has repeated in another 
place. 

You must however be aware that comparisons taken 
flrom low and mean objects are well adapted to the bur* 
lesque. 

2dly. They ought not to be trite ; such as comparing 
a violent passion to a tempest ; virtue to the sun^ one 
in distress to a flower drooping its head. 

Sdiy. Comparisons or similies ought to be founded 
on a likeness neither too obvious nor too remote :. if the 
likeness is too obvious it disgusts, if too remote- it per- 
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plexet; in the one case the reader easily perceives it, 
and therefore conceives the writer to be a person of in- 
ferior genius ; in the other case it savours of affectation 
and pedantry. Some of Milton^s seem of tod obvious a 
kind, where he compares Eve to a Dryad, »id the bower 
of Paradise to the arbour of Pom<Hia. For there appears 
no art or ingenuity in^saying one arbour is like another, 
or that a woman resembles a wood nymph.. 

4thly. They should not be drawn fnm objects quite 
imknowtty for these, instead of throwing light upcm a 
subject, can only serve to render it more obscure. 

5thly. From what I have observed before, neither 
this nor any other figure should be borrowed from me- 
taphysical ideas. But for the incomparable exposure of 
this fiiult I refer you to Dr. Johnson's Life of the poet 
Cowley. 



LETTER XL 

METAPHORS, 



JWr BEAB JOffJ^, 



I OBSERVED in my last letter that a metaphor 
is a comparison, without the words indicating resem- 
blance. When a savage experienced a sensation, for 
which he had as yet no name, he applied that of the idea 
which most resembled it, in order to explain himself. 
Thus the words expressing the faculties of the mind 
are taken from sensible images, as ^cy frem fihantaam : 
idea in the original language means an image or pic- 
ture ; and a way has always been used to express the 
mode of attaining our end or desire. 

There is, however, as I have already expressed, ano- 
ther reason for the use of metaphorical language, and 
which, in an advanced state of society, is the most com- 
mon ; that is^ when the mind is agitated, the associa- 
tions are more strongly felt, and the connected ideas 
will more readily present themselves than at another 
time. On this account a man in a passion will frequent- 
ly reject the words which simply express his thoughtSt 
and for the sake .of giving them more force, will make 
use of images stronger, more lively, and more conge- 
nial to the tone of his mind. 

The principal advantage which the metaphor posses- 
ses over the simile or comparison, seems to consist in 
the former transporting the mind, and carrying it nearer 
the reality than the latter; as when we say...." Achilles 
rushed like a lion,'* we have only the idea of a man go- 
ing on furiously to battle ; but wheq we say instead of 
Achilles...." The lion rushed, on," the image is more 
vivid. Thus also when Virgil calls the Scipios " the 
thunderbolts of war,*' the idea is more animated than if 
he had compared them to thunderbolts. There is also 
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more of brevity in a style that abounds in metaphora, 
than in a style which consists more of comparisons, and 
therefore it proves a better vehicle for the passionate of 
sublime. 

The rule which good writers seem to have adopted 
respecting the distinct use of similies or metaphors is 
this: Where the resemblance is very strong and obvi' 
ous, it may be expressed by a simple metaphor, and it 
will in general be expressed more forcibly ; but where 
the resemblance is not so obvious, it requires to be more 
expanded, and then a comparison or simile will neither 
appear formal nor pompous. 

There is another observation concerning the use of 
these figures, which is more common, though I do not 
think the reason of it is generally understood. Compa- 
risons, as I had occasion to observe before, are unnatu- 
ral in extremes of passion, though metaphors are not 
The truth is, the mind, when strongly agitated, readily 
catches at slight associations, and metaphors tlierefbre 
are instantaneously formed ; but it is impossible that 
the imagination in that state should dwell upon them 
with the formality and exactness of a person making a 
comparison. 

A metaphor is not always confined to a single word, 
It may extend to awliole sentence, though when much 
expanded, rhetortciahs call it by another name, an ali.e- 
GORT. It is not easy to say under which head we should 
rank the following bold and animated figure : 

" The swarm of monks that arose from the Nile, over- 
spread and darkened the face of the Christian world.**.... 
Gibbon's Hist, c, 20. 

Some metaphoris, and particularly those which con- 
sist of a single word, have become so common that they 
are scarcely to be considered as figurative. Thus when 
we speak of an arm of the sea, or of the foot of a moun- 
tain, we scarcely seem to speak figi^rative language ; 
though these are in reality what may be called hard 
metaphors. 

The principal uses of metapRors arc, 

l^t. As was intimated in speaking of the advantages 
they possess over comparisons, they render a style more 
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animated, by introducing a new idea, in which for the 
moment the original seems to be lost or absorbed. In 
this way they serve even to enrich a Utnguage, and most 
languages without them would be exceedingly limited, 
at least in the application of words, which would pro- 
duce necessarily great stiffness and formality. 

2dly. They greatly vary and diversify a style, and 
consequently relieve us from that tedious umformity 
which would be the result of a style where every word 
was used in the literal sense. 

3dly» They serve to enlarge and elevate our subject; 
for we can borrow a metaphor froip something which 
possesses the quality we mean to ascribe to it, in a high* 
er or more extensive degree. Thus a huge dog, or even 
a man, described under the mistaphor of an elephant) 
will appear to the imagination of the hearer as greater 
perhaps than the object really is. A " torrent of words," 
magnifies in imagination the loudness and rapidity of 
the speaker: though this metaphor, like some of those 
which I have mentioned, is now so common, that its 
force as a figure is greatly weakened. Sometimes even 
a metaphor or comparison taken from an inferior sub- 
ject will have this effect, by impressing the circum- 
stance more strongly on the xpind, by means of a fami-^ 
liar idea. Thus, ^vhen in the book of Job, leviathan is 
described as " making the deep to boil like a pot," our 
notion of the magnitude and strength of the animal is 
not lessened, since we still carry in our minds the idea 
6f the ocean, and apply the simile of the boiling cauldron 
only to the agitation occasioned by his motions. 

4thly. For-these reasons they bestow dignity on com- 
position. How much nobler is it to say, ^^ the vault of 
heaven," than t» use the common word, *'the sky*^ So 
we say, " the evening of life," for " old age." Thus the 
expression, " Death spares neither the rich nor the 
poor," is low, when compared with Horace : 

" " Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede paapenim tabernas 
" Reg^mque turtes." 
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** With equal pace impartial fiite 

" Knocks at the palace^ u the cottage gate. 
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Sthly. By metaphors, two objects are presented at the 
same time, without any confusion ; as in the example 
already mentioned, we can, at the same time, hare a 
cl«ar and distinct view of the evening and of old age. 

6thly. They often afford us a more clear and striking 
view of things ; they place them in a picturesque man- 
ner before our eyes ; so in that example we easily call 
to mind, that as noon succeeds to morning, and evening 
to noon, so youth is followed by manhood,, and that bf 
old age. The dark and silent evening too presents us 
with a striking picture of the gmdual decline and de* 
privation of the faculties, both boNdily and mental,-^ When 
the grasshopper shall be a burthen, and desire shall 
fail," &c. 

Though however metaphors thus enliven and diver- 
sify composidon, much taste is required in the employ- 
ment of them. Young writers especially are too apt to 
be enamoured of them, and to use them in too great^ 
profusion, and with too little discriminadon and selec- 
tion. Nearly the same rules will apply to metaphors, as 
I have endeavoured to establish with respect' to compa- 
risons. I shall however subjoin ~^a few further pracdcal 
instrucdons. * 

The first rule then that I would lay down is not to be 
too profuse of them. By introducing too many meta- 
phors into one sentence, we render it obscure, instead 
of more perspicuous. If they are too gay also, they pro- 
bably may not suit the subject. Young authors are very 
apt to fall into this mistake ; they commonly think that 
composidon the best that is crowded with shining me- 
taphors ; but, as Dr. Blair justly remarks, we should 
remember that they are only the dress of the thoughts, 
and as the dress ought always to be suited to the stadon 
of the person who wears it, so language should be suit- 
ed to the nature of the subject and the sendment. We 
expect different language in argument t^d descripdon ; 
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in the first clearness only, in the other oniament also. 
When a man wears the dress of a person above his rank 
he is ^ways accounted a vain coxcomb; so when mean 
sentiments are clothed in a pompous style^ they only 
serve to make them more ridiculous. We have an exam- 
ple of this (quoted by the author to whom I have just 
referred) in Dr. Smollet's history, concerning the pass- 
ing of a bill for preventing clandestine marriages. " At 
ilength it floated through both houses^ on the tide of a 
great majority, and passed safe into the port of royal ap- 
probaUon.'* 

2dly. They should not be taken from objects which ' 

are mean, disgusting, or vulgar. These inevitably debase 

a subject instead of exalting it So Cicero blames some 

orators of his time for calling his fellow citizens ^ ster- 

cus curiae.'* Tillbtson is sometimes guilty of this fault 

when he speaks of " thrusting religion," " driving a 

strict bargain with €rod." And, speaking of the last judg* 

ment, he talks of the " heavens cracking about our ears,** 

See his sermon preached before Queen Ann, when 

Princess of Denmark. So Shakspeare alludes to a dung- 

hill^ in his Henry the Fifth, when describing the death 

of those who fell in France, fighting bravely in defence ' 

of their country. A similar one is introduced into one 

of the execrable versions of the Psalms, which have been 

" done" into English verse. 

'*^ And Sis'ra which at Endor fell, 
•* As dung to fat the ground." 

w 

Mr. Burke, though a writer of incoAoipai^able fancy, is 
very faulty in this respect. 

3dly. Metaphors ought not to be " far fetched," as it 
is sometimes, though not elegantly, termed; in other 
words, they should be clear, easy, and natural. This 
circumstance has not escaped the notice of Cicero, in 
his book De Oratore, who says, they ought naturally to 
rise from the subject. In opposition to this, Cowley is 
always searching where he can find the most remote 
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connexion ;* he frequently uses metaphors where the 
reader cannot trace the smallest resemblance; these 
darken the subject and bewilder by their perplexity, in- 
stead of throwing light on what was obscure. Thus when 
a common reader meets such a passage as this : ^^ When 
the radical idea branches out into parallel raniiiications, 
how can a consecutive series be formed of Senses in 
their nature collateral," he knows not what to think ; he 
pauses, and is perplexed, but not instructed. You wil^ 
perhaps, think I have selected this example to show 
what perplexed figures may be, or that it is taken from 
an author remarkably dull, neither of which is the case ; 
you will find it in Dr. Johnson's pre&ce to his Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. There is a metaphor 
equally harsh and obscure in Dr. Armstrong's Poem 
on Health, where he speaks of '' tenacious paste of solid 
milk," which no ordinary reader would be likely to take 
for a cheese I Dr. Young is an author, many of whose 
metaphors are new, striking, and admirably conducted, 
and yet he is very often faulty in this respect. Mr. Ad- 
dison, on the contrary, excels in his metaphors ; they 
seem always to arise naturally and unsought, from the 
very series of thought in which the subject engages him. 
Thomson is on the whole a chaste writer^ yet the me- 
taphors in his Seasons are often forced, and what some 
have called unideal : such as, " Showery radiance, breezy 
coolness, moving softness, refreshing breaths, dewy 
light, lucid coolness," &c. 

, 4thly. We should never confound the figurative and 
liter?' sense ; as when Penelope, in the Odyssey, cpm- 
plains that her soft had left her without taking leave. 

" Now from my fond embrace by tempests torn, 

" Our other column "of the state is borne : 

" Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent," &c. 

First Telemachus, in these lines, is made a column, and 
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* See Johnson's X«ife of Cowlcv. 
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that with propriety ; but that column is blamed for not 
bidding farcv>cl and nalutingy which changes the column 
again into a person. 

sthly. Met^hors should not be mixed or confounded 
together. Thus Shakspeare speaks of taking ^arfns- 
ag^n^t a «ffl' of troubles," and of ^^war tnarling at the 
very picked done of majesty," " c/iarms dissolve apace," 
Sec. Mr. Addison himself has &llen into ihis mistake. 
^n his letter from Italy he says, 



it 



I bridle in my struggling Muse in vain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain.*^ 



Here the first line is proper enough ; but when the 
Muse is changed from a horse to a ship, it becomes 
improper. It has, therefore, been given as a rule to be 
observed by orators, that they ought to figure to them- 
selves the metaphors they employ as if painted before 
them, and obsei*ve whether any thing would appear im- 
proper or ridiculous, if the whole was drawn by the 
pencil of an artist. 

6thly. They ought not to be crowded or heaped one 
upon another. Horace is guilty of this, in joining three 
metaphors in a few lines, lib. ii. ode 1. 

" Motum ex Metello consule civicum 
'< Bellique causas, et vitia et modos, 
'* Ludumque fortunx, gravesque 
*' Principum amicitias et arma 
'< Nondum expi9.tis uncta cruoribuS': 
'* Periculosae plenum opus ale2e 
" Tractas : et incedis per ign:ies 
" Suppositos cineri doloso." 






Of warm contentions, wrathful jafs^ 
The growing seeds of civil wars ; 
" Of double fortune's cruel games, 
** The specious means, the private aims, 
" And fatal friendships of the guilty g^eat, 
" Alas ! how fatal to the Roman state. 

" Of mighty lepions late subdu'd, 

^ And arms with Latian blood emjiru'd ^ 
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" Yet una,ton'd (a labour vast, 

** Doubtful the dice, and dire the cast) 

** You treat adventurous, and incautious tread 

" On fires with faithless embers overspread." 

Fronds. 



Under circumstances of great agitadon, however, £i 
How of metaphors seems allowable, and even natural. 
No critic, I believe, ever found the following, fine; pas^ 
sage of Shakspeare too redundant in metaphor : 

'* Can'st thou not minister to a mind diseased ? 

** Pluck from the memoiy a rooted sorrow ? 

" Rase out the living tablets of the brain ; 

*' And, with sonle sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff. 
That weighs upon the heart.^' Macbeth. 






7thly. Thev should not be too fiir pursued. Cowley 
is often faultym this respect. Shaftesbury also frequent-* 
ly pursues his metaphors too &r ; he is so fond of em* 
beliishing his style with them, that when he has once 
found one to please him, he can never think of parting 
with it. This author, indeed, from his strained meta- 
phors, and his inversion of language, is scarcely better 
understood than if he iiad written in Qreek or Latin. 
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ALLEGORY ALLUSION CATACHRESIS ANTI- 
THESIS. 

J^IT DEAR JOHJsr, 

4 

I HAVE already intimated that an allegory is a me* 
taphor protracted to some considerable length. ^ When 
several kindred metaphors," Cicero observesy ^ succeed 
one another) they alter the form of a composition ; and 
on that account a succession of this kind is called by the 
Greeks an allegory; and properly, as fiur as relates to 
the e^moldgy of die word. Aristotle, however, instead 
of consid6ring it as a new species of figure, has more 
judiciously comprised such modes of expression under 
the general appellation of metaphors.'* 

I confess I should myself be disposed to adopt the 
sentiment of Aristotle, and to appropriate the term al- 
legory to another form of composition, which I shall have 
presently to mention. Custom and authority have, how- 
ever, decreed it otherwise, and we must therefore admit 
of two kinds of allegory : the one, the continued meta- 
phor ; the other, the continued narration of a fictitious 
event, applied in the way of comparison to the illustra- 
tion of the subject. The^e latter kind of allegories are 
called by the Greeks «<v«, or apologues; by the Latins 
Tabulae, or &bles ; and by the Hebrews fiaradtea, though 
the word parable is also applied to a proverbial speech 
or a pointed axiom. Such are the &bles of ^sop and 
Pilpay, the Indian Sage ; such is the charming parable 
which I had occasion to mention in my second letter, ' 
and the still more charming narratives of our Saviour, 
conveyed undep the name of parables. Such, in later 
times, is the Fairy Queen of Spencer, which consists of 
a series of tliese allegories ; and the very popular work 

Jt 2. 
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among the common people, " The Pilgrim's Progress** 
of Bunyan. 

The first of these kinds of allegory differing only in 
lei)gth from the simple metaphor, there is but little ne- 
cessity, af^er what I have observed on that subject in 
my last letter, to enter into the many particulars con- 
cerning its use or introduction. I must remark, h6w- 
eter, that no figure is more delicate or difficult in the 
hands of a young writer. If the great difficulty in the 
use of a metaphor is to preserve the allusion in all its 
parts, how much must the difficulty be increased in ap- 
plying a series of metaphors to illustrate the same sub- 
ject? In short, there is scarcely ai;^y error so common 
as this of forgetting the figurative and resorting to the 
^ literal sense, even in >the best writers. In the following 
ptissage of Shakspeare's King John, the figures are 
grossly discordant. It relates to the projected union of 
the King with Constance..... 



" For by this knot thoXi slialt so surely tie 
" Thy now unsured assurance to the crown, 
'* That yon green boy shall have no sun to sip 
" Th» bloom that promises a mighty fruit." < 



It is evident that there is no connexion between the 
tying of a kiiQt and the sun's rifiening fruit ,* and to 
heighten the absurdity, the "bloom that promises a 
mighty fruit," is not on a tree but 09 a boy. Had the 
word branch been used instead of boy^ this latter incon- 
gruity might have been avoided. 

-All allegorical couplet of Blackmore is for a similar 
reason well ridiculed by the authors of the art of scrib- 
bling in poetry 

•' A waving sea of heads around them spread, 
" And still pert streams the gazing deluge fed." 

b 
I 

I ^ 

A crowd of people is not improperly compared to a 
deluge, but when eyes are given to this metaphorical 
sea, the illusion is destroyed, an^ the effect is ridicu- 
lous. 
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The absurdity even of this is however exceeded by an 
allegorical sentence contained in a public instrument at 
a time when better writing might have-been expected. 
<^ We cannot but acknowledge, to our very great sor- 
row and shame, that ourselves, though we hope through 
our weakness and frailty, not out of design, have very 
much contributed to those provocations whith have 
caused God to depart from our Israel. But we vee, when 
God** hour is come, and the time of his people's de- 
liverance, even the set time at hand, he cometh, •ki/i-' 
ping over all the mountains of sins and unworthiness 

that we daily cast in his way,*' Sec Monk and the Ar- 

my*9 jiddresa on re^aaeembling the Long ParHameni. 

Even the ingenious and generally accui%te Gibbon, 
is not free from these rices of composition. In his last 
vol. p. 640, we read, ^^that Benedict the Fourteenth 
consecrated a spot which persecution and Jabie had 
stained with the blood of so many Christian martyrs." 
Here it is evident that the two nouns, one in the figura* 
live, and the other in the literal sense, are wholly incon- 
sistent with each other, and destroy the metaphor or 
allegory, which ever it may be called ; though the au- 
thor probably meant this mode of expression for a 
beauty. 

After these instances of faulty and imperfect allego- 
ries, it is but right that I should give you an example 
of a good one. It is from Prior's Henry Mid Emma ; 
and it comes naturally from the lips of an enamoured 
and virtuous female.... 

" Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
" On the smooth surface of a summer's sea, 
•• While gentle zephyrs play with prosperous gales, 
" And fortune's favour fills the swelling- sails : 
*^ But would forsake the ship, and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle, and the tempest roar ? 
No, Henry, no ! one Sacred oath has tied 
Our lives, one destiny our fate shall guide. 
Nor wild nor deep our common way divide." 



« 
it 
« 
« 



The following from Shakspcare is perhaps faulty in 
confounding in some measure the literal with the figu- 
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rative meamng, as in the fifth line. It is however rety 
beautiful: the third line is finely descriptive.... 

"This is the state of man: To-day he puts forth 

** The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 

" And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 

" The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

" And when be thinks, good easy man, fiiU sorely 

** Hu greatness is a ripening.....nips his root, 

« And then he falls," &c. Jfenr^ VIIl 

As I have shewn you also that Mr.^ Gibbon a>uJd 
commit an error in the construction of a figure, itis but 
^r to shew you also what he was capable of effecting 
when on his guard. The example I quote is from the 
31st chap, of his history, a wox^ to which I must often 
refer when I wish to exhibit the force of a fine imagi- 
nation exerted in producing almost everybeauty of style. 
The historian, in speaking of the speculative dissensions 
which existed in the Christian church at the period he 
is describing, adds, ''It will not be expected,, it would 
not perhaps be endured, that I should swell this theo- 
logical digression, by a minute examination of the 
eighteen creeds, the authors of which, for the most part, 
disclaimed the odious name of their parent Arius. It is' 
amusing enough to delineate the form, and to trace the 
vegetation of a singular plant ; biit the tedious detail of 
leaves without flowers, and of branches witliout fruit, 
would soon exhaust the patience, and dis^point the 
curiosity of the laborious student.'* 

You will easily see that almost all the rules respect- 
ing metaphore are applicablje to this kind of allegory. 
Dr. Blair, I nfiust add, makes a very judicious distinc- 
tion between these allegorical expressions and common 
metaphors. Besides the difference in point of length, 
" a metaphor," he observes, *' always explains itself by 
the words that are connected with it, as when. I say A- 
chilles was a lion ; an able minister is the pLIiar of the 
state ; my lion and my pillar are sufficiently interpreted 
by the mention of Achilles and the minister, which I 
jpin to them; but an allegory is,. or may be, allowed ta 
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stand more unconnected with the literal meanings the 
interpretation not so directly pointed out» but left to our 
own reflection.** 

Though confounded under the aame n&me» the se- 
cond species of allegory to wliich I alluded diilers great- 
ly from that of which W9 have been treating^ that, I . 
mean, which represents a subject under the colour of a 
fictitious narrative. The few successful attempts of this 
kind extant) sufficiently evince that it is a species of 
composition extremely difficult, and indeed it is only 
tolerable in the hands of a writer of the first oi*der. Even 
Spencer, though abounding in all the beauties of poetry, 
is scarcely read, and never interests ; yet I must make 
an exception in favour of the charming vision of Mirza^ 
and some others in the Spectator. I may also recom- 
mend most of those in the Adventurer, from the fasci- 
nating pen of Dr. Hawksworth. 

You will perhaps think me hypercritical in making 
a distinction between the metaphor, and what I term an 
allusion. The latter is however a slight reference to 
some well-known &ct or matter of history ; and I think 
can properly class neither under the head of metaphor 
nor allegory. An instance which will at once explain my 
meaning, presents itself to my memory from a well- 
known song of Prior.... 

" Obtun'd the chariot for a day, 
" And set the world on fire/* 

A more beautiful instance is iumished by Mr. Gib- 
bon: 

" They (the Jews) cultivated with ardour the theo- 
logical system of the Athenian sage. But their national 
pride would have been mortified by a fidr confession of 
their former poverty, and they boldly marked, as the 
sacred inheritance of their ancestors, the gold and jewels 
which they had so lately stolen from their Egyptian 
ma8ters."....GiBB0N*s Djeclinb and Fall, c. 34. 

The following will probably be ranked as a tompa* 
rison \ 



y^ 
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^ If it be the obscure, the minute, the cerenKMiial 
part of religion 'for which we are contending, though 
the triumph be empty, the dispute is dahgerous. Like 
the men of Ai we pursue perhaps some Uttle party that 
flies before us> we are eager that not a straggler may 
escape ; but when we look behind, our city is in fiames.'' 
....Dr. Ogden's Sermons. ^ 

The figure called catachresisj which I hope I need 
not tell you means an abuse of words, is commonly no 
more than a violent or over-strained metaphor, as when 
we say of a person for whom we have little respect, 
^< that he inflicted an obligation upon us." The vivid 
imagination of Mr. Burke was very fond of this figure : 
thus when he called the hair-brained revolutionists of 
France " architects of ruin," it was certainly a catachre- 
sis ; but it was a very fine one. 

All these figures you will easily perceive are derived 
froi^ the relation of resemblance ; and as metaphysi- 
cians have connected under one 'head the relations of 
resemblance and contrariety, I fhink I may be allowed 
to ccHiclude this letter with the notice of an important 
fig'ure derived from this latter quality, I mean the onft- 
thesia. 

K 

The antithesis in general, even the serious kind, may 
be considered as a species of witticism, and is therefore 
a much more favourite figure with the modems than 
with the ancients. For however inferior we may be to 
the classical writers in other instances, in wit and hu- 
mour the modems undoubtedly excel them. The only 
ancient writer that I know who is very fond of the an- 
tithesis, is Seneca the rhetorician, in whose composi- 
tions this figure is continually and disgustingly intro- 
duced. Great as is my veneration for Dr. Johnson, I 
cannot help suspecting that he early studied in the school 
of Seneca, and that he there imbibed that predilection 
for the antithesis: so conspicuous in his otherwise in- 
comparable writings. 

The French were among the first of the modems 
who cultivated the antithesis. The letters of Voiture, 
which are very studied, and not a little affected, are full 
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of ihcm. It isy however) the language of compliment, 
and what is called ^ a well turned compliment)'* is often 
no more than a pointed antithetts. Thus the writer, 
wbom I just mentioned^ tells his friend Balzac, ^ that 
self-knowledge) which was a cause of humility to other 
men) must with him hare a quite contrary effect/* 

Antitheses /seem to have been introduced) at least the 
abuse of them, into the English language in the time of 
Charles IL With other species of fiilse wit they perva- 
ded all the eloquence of the day. Even the pulpit was 
not free from them, and we are often disgusted with 
the harsh antithesis of South ; take for example on« 

sentence 

<^ These were noticms not descending from us, but 
bora with us ; not our offspring, but our brethren ; and 
(as I may so say) such as were taught without the help 
of a teacher." 

There are hardly any rules to be observed respecting 
the introduction and the use of antitheses ; your own 
taste and discretion must be your only guides. I may 
however in the first place remark, that as they always 
appear the effect of study, they are never natural in im- 
passioned language. On the stage, therefore, they are 
seldom introduced with propriety, as they are neither 
the suitable expression of passion, nor can be supposed 
to occur naturally in conversation. As they do' not ac- 
cord with the passionate, and are efforts too minute for 
the sublime, it forms an objection against that inimita- 
ble poem, the Night Thoughts, that it aboimds too much 
with this figure. The sublimity of the following lines is 
destroyed by the epigrammatic turn 

** Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal, 

" Even silent nig^ht proclaims eternal day : 

" Fop human weal Heaven husbands all events, 

", DuU sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in vain.*' 

V 

> I 

In those compositions, however, where we expect 
the sport of fancy, and which may be supposed to have 
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c6st the author some studfy the effect of a spirited an- 
tithesis is conBiderabie ; and the less studied it appears 
the better. The two following (both from the same au- 
thor) are natuitd and easy : 

^ The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in public 
councils, as long as they retain any confidence in the 
power of the sword/'....GiBBON's History, c. 25. 

'^ In the horrid massacre of Thessalonica, the cruel 
Rufinus inflamed the fury without imitating the repen- 
tance of Theodosius."....lBiD. 

Writers of gebius, it is true, sometimes unite the 
pathetic, and even the sublime, with this figure, as in 
the following instances from Dr. Johnson : 

" Wherever the ey^ is turned it sees much roiseiy, 
and there is much which it sees not ; many complaints 
ai*e heard, and there are many pangs without com- 
plaint."....S£RMONs. 

In spea^ng of the pride of talents also....^^ The time 
will come, it will come quickly, when it shall profit us 
more to have subdued one proud thought, than to have 
numbered the host of heaven."... .Ibid. 

We should observe, as a 2d rule, to beware of their 
too frequent introduction ; for a reader may tire even of 
brilliancy. Beautiful as the compositions of Dr. John- 
son are, I have sometimes felt a sameness in them ; a 
number of sentences ending in the same way, and read- 
ing almost like a chapter in the book of Proverbs. Mr. 
Gibbon is also too fond of antitheses ; the figure is in- 
deed better suited to discussion than to narrative. 

3dly. The antithesis should rather be in things than 
ill words, and should not only have contrast but inge- 
nuity to recommend it. A late writer on education puts 
in opposition " a false quantity and a false assertion." 
This is too mueh like a pun. 

In few words the antithesis, like every figure, re- 
ceives animation and elegance from the hand of genius; 
but nothing can be more frigid than a string of trite 
antitheses from a dull writer. I would much rather have 
plain fact, and plain truth, from such authors, than tlie 
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f 

affectation of wit and elegance. The 'imitators of Dr. 
Johnson have miserably failed, not because tliey were 
unable to ape bis manneri but because they wanted 
the solidity of his observation, and the brilliancy of his 
fancy. 



i. 
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LETTER XIII. 

iMETONYMY SYNECDOCHE PERIPHRASIS......PlfR. 

SONIFICATION APOSTROPHE HYPERBOLE. 

IRONY. 

Mr DEAB JOffJ^, 

NOT to detain you much longer in the ru^meiits 
of rhetoric, I shall proceed without prefece to those 
figures, which are derived from the other relations of 
cause and effect, and contiguity. 

You need not be informed that the word metonymy 
implies a change of name^ or, in other words, the sub^ 
stilution of some characteristic circumstance or quality 
for the name or word by which a thing is usually known. 

It is chiefly, I iijight almost say entirely, from the 
relation of cause and effect that this figure is derivedr 
Thus the cause is put for the effect, when the inven- 
tor's name is used for the thing invented. Instead of a 
serious example, take one that will amuse ybu better^ 
from the treatise on the Bathos.... 

" Lac'd in her Cosins* new appear'd the bride, "^ 
'* A bubble-boifj- and Tomjnon^ at her side, C 

** And with an air divine her Colmar§ ply*d : j 
" Then oh ! she cries, what slaves I round me see ; 
*• Here a bright red-coat, there a smart toupee.^** 

Agreeably to this figure, the author's name is em- 
ployed to designate his works; as when I say, "I have 
read Homer, Virgil, or Milton," for the works of Ho- 



* Stays. f Tweezer case. + "Watch. J Pan. 

•* A head-dress. All names taken, I believe, from eminent 
M'orkmen or dealers in those articles. 
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meVj &c. ; and this is so common^ that it is no harsh 
expression to say ^* I have read such a writer." 






Trojani belli scriptorem, niaxime Lolli, 
Duxn tu declamas Romx, Praeneste relegi." 

Nor. Ep. 2. 

" While you, my LoUius, on some chosen theme, 

" With youthful eloquence at Rome declaim, 

** I read the Grecian poet o'er again." . Francis. 

Again the effect or insti*ument is employed for, the 
cause as " the tongue (that is the eloquence of Cicero) 
defended the cause of virtue and the republic ;'* " Pal- 
lida mors" (in Horace) for death that makes pale. The . 
adjunct is used for the substantive^ as when wc spcnk 
of the fasces for the magistrate ; and Virgil savs, *' bibjt 
Germania Tigrim," mentioning the countiy for the ui- 
habitants. In shorti it is unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances^ as metonymies occur in every page of every 
book, and in almost every sentence of conversation. 

I need not remind you that the synecdoche (pvjigure 
qf comprehermon) according to old Famaby, " takes the 
whole for tlie part, or the part for the Avhole," as the 
genus for the species, or the species for the genus ; 
and is of consequence, evidently dependant on the same 
relation: thus a man is said to get his bread by his la- 
bour, when bread is taken to signify the whole of sub- 
sistence. 

The circumstance which forms the principal difficulty 
of translation is, that metaphors, metonymies, and synec- 
doches, are oftei> intranslatable ; and tlie corresponding 
words are, in the new language, often trite or pbscure. 

The periphrasis is a metonymy in which more words 
than usual are employed, as when we speak of '^ the 
Lover of Daphne," to designate Apollo. Mr. Gibbon 
raises his style very beautifully by the use of this figure. 
It is also common with the Orientals, as ^*the son of 
Nouraddin," instead of the proper name of the person. 
. One of the most animated figures, when properly in- 
troduced, and managed with delicacy and judgment, is 
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the firo^ofiQjicna gr personification. It has some alliaace 
Avith the metaphor, but still more with the metonymy 5 
and indeed seems in most cases to the latter what the 
allegory is to the metaphor. Thus, when "we say ^ Youth 
and beauty are laid in the dust," it is not easy^to deter- 
niine whether it is a metonymy or a^prosopopoeia. This 
figure is the soul of poetry, and of lyric poetry in par- " 
ticular. It 

" Gives to airy nothing' 

'^ A local habitation and a name." 

In a production of an excellent poetess of our own 
times, there is a very fine specimen of tliis figure^ as 
well as of most of the beauties of poetry ~ 

" JLiOud howls the stonn, the vex'd Atlantic roars, 
** Thy genius, Britain, wanders on its shores ! 
** Hears cries of horror wafted from afUv, 
" The" groans of anguidh 'mid the shrieks of war ! 

Hears the deep curses .of the great and bpave» 

Sigh in i;he wind and mttrmur in thi^ wHiVe ! 

O'er his damp brow the sable crape he <bindS| 
" And throws bis victor garland to the wind.*' 

Miis Sevford't JkTonodi/ on Major Andre. 

In aU the lyric poems of Collins, you /w411 find very 
fine examples of the prosopopoeia. None perhaps more 
pleasing than the opening of his Ode to IVIercy.... 

** O thou, who sit'st a smiling bride 

•* By yalour'.s arm*d and awful side, 
" Gentle3t of sky-bom forms, and best ador*d: 

" Wjho 9ft with songs, divine to h^ar, 

*' Win'stfrom his fatal grasp tlie spear, 
" And bid'st in wreaths of flow'rs his bloodless sword.*' 






" Thou, who, amidst the death ful field. 
By godlike chiefs aione beheld. 
Oft witb thy bosom bare art found* 
Pleading for bim, the youth who sinks to ground." 



« 



Here are two very fine pictures, the esc^bodied quality 
or character in twp mpst int^re^tjiig situation^ , , 
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Thert is another striking instance in a contemporarf 
poet, which is also accompanied with % fine allusion. 
You will recollect the lines are addressed to Mr. Gib-* 
bon 

** Humility hen^f, divinely mild, 
** SabUme religioa^s meek and modest child, 
<< Like the dumb son of CroesuSy in the strife* 
*' When force assail'd his father's sacred life, 
" Breaks silence, and with filial duty warm* 
** Bids thee reVere her patent's hallowed form !" 

Hayley^t Ettay mi Mittvry. 

But though personification is particularly adapted to 
poetry, yet this figure serves frequently to adorn the 
works of the best prose writers. I have seldom found a 
bolder instance than one>in Tacitus, An. 16. 2 1.,... 

" Trucidatis tot insignibus viris, sid postremum Nero 
virtutem ipsam exscindere concupivit, interfecto Thra- 
sea/* &c. 

*' After the slaughter of so many distinguished men, 
"NTero me(}itated at length the extirpation of virtue her- 
self, by the murder of Thrasea." 

Dr. Ogden, who is so fertile in beauties that I am 
obliged to have continual recourse to hilhi will also fur- 

. nish us with another example 

*< Truth (says he) is indeed of an awful presence, and 
must never be affronted with the rudeness of direct op- 
position ; yet will she consent for a moment to pass un- 
X regarded, while your respects are offered to her sister 
charity." 

The use of the abstract for the concrete^ as treachery, 
for treacheroui» men ; modesty, for modest men, &c. is 
a kind of personification^ and adds greatly to the anima- 
tion of a discourse, as in this instance from Junius's 

Letters ^ ' , 

'< As for Mr. W n , there is something in him 
which even treachery cannot trust." 

Much of the spirit of Dr. Johnson's compositions de- 
pends upon this artful use of language ; and he is, I 
tbink, improperly. censured for it, by a gentleman, whose 

1. 2- % 
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lively talents and genuine humour have often engaged 
and interested the first assembly in tius kingdcMA, and 
who favoured the public with an excellent criticism in 
verse on that great man*8 character and writings. 

The Ist rule to be observed with respect to the pro- 
sopopoeia iS) that whenever it is introduced, the i»cture 
it presents should be complete. For this reason the fid- 
lowing example is perfectly ridiculous.:... 

'* Invidious grave, how dost thou tend m tunder 
" Whom love has knit* and sympathy made one," 

£lair*a Grave. 

The idea of a grave rending in aundevy you see makes 
a verjr indifferent picture. I should not however have 
quoted this poem, had it not been made a subject of 
panegyric by a modem critic, whose genius is at least 
equal to his eccentricity. 

2dly. Mean and vulgar objects shoidd never be per- 
sonified: for as the pro8op<^)oeia is a bold figure, it 
should only be introduced to confer dignity jon a subject. 
It follows of course that nothing vulgar or contempti- 
. ble should be allowed to dis^ce the figure. For this 
reason the following image from the poem I have just 
quoted, is not only impoetical, but disgusting.... 

•* O gereat man-eater / 

" Whose every day is carnival, not sated yet ! 
^ like one whole days defrauded of his meals^ 
** On whom lank hunger lays his ekiwu/ hand." 

» 

Here are two personifications, and the imagery, as. 

well as the language in both, is as mean and colloquial 

as possible. The same want of dignity, and the same 

impropriety, pervade all the imagery of this writer. Tot 

, instance..... 

v<* Now tarhe and humble».like a chibitha^e •mhipt, 
'* Shake ftandt-udth dust." 

llere is another most extraordinary picture, "a mao. 
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shaking handB mth dust.'* Such writers are of use, he- 
cause they teach ua better than any*pffecept can, what 
to avdid. 

3dly. I do not subscribe to Dr^ Bhdr's rule^ ^ that this 
figure should never be attenipted but when prompted 
by strong passion;*' for in the happiest instances I have 
air^Kly given^ there is no passion atall. Indeed it seems 
to me more a figure of fuicy than of passion} and it is 
most happily introduced in those compositions where 
the fitncy sports most uncontrolled} as m Ijrric produc- 
tions. In very serious compositions, however^ it is some* 
times weli introduced accompanied with pjassion ; but 
then the effect will be destroyed if it appears.artifidai ; 
for all art is inconsistent with strong emotion. 

The afiostrofihe is a more animated prosopopoeia^ 
where the object personified is addressed m the second 
person. A real personage, however, may be addressed 
in an apostrophe, but he must be supposed either dead 
or absent ; which almost reduces it to a mere personi- 
fication. It is a figure more fit for poetry than prose \ 
and nothing can excuse it in the latter but the very ef- 
fervescence of passion. On this account, though it may 
be tolerated in oratory, it cannot be admitted in narra- 
tive' or didactic compoutions.* In truth, the French 
preachers, who are very partial to this figure, render 
their discourses sometimes exceedingly frigid, by its 
too* frequent and artificial introduction. 

The apostrophe never was more properly and natu- 
rally introduced than in Lear's address to the elements, 
when discarded and turned out by Regan. There is a 
peculiar beauty in this part 

" w Spit fire, spout rain f 

** Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, ye efements, with unkindness, 
I never gave you kingdom, called you childireii^ 
You owe me no subscription," &,c. 

Th^ of Evp in thi 1 1th book of Paradise Lost, v. 
269, is also beautiful and proper..... 
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** O nnexpecteid ttroke, worse than of death ? 
*' Mutt I thus leave thee. Paradise, thus iea-ve 

" Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 

*' Fit haunt of Gods I Where I had hope to spend, 

** Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 

** That must be mortal to us both. O flowers 

•• That never will m other etimate grow, 

^ My eaily visitation and my last 

*' At even, which I bred up wHhteader hand* 

*' From the first opening bud, and gave you. names; 

" Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 

•* Your tribes, and water from th' ambrosial fount?" &c. 

I faftve already laid down one rule concerning the use 
of this figure^ which is^ that it is only adapted to impas- 
sioned expression, otherwise its introducdon is frigid, if 
not ridiculous. I may add, as a second rule, that it should 
always be made with gravity ahd dignity. The ToUow- 
ing instance is a breach of both these rules...., 

" But tell us, why this waste, 

" Why this ado in earthing' up a carcase ' 

** That's fttll'n into disgi'ace, and to the sense 
" Smells horrible ? Ye Undertakers ! tell us.?' 

Blair' 8 Greeot. 

The hyperbole is nothing more than an* excess of 
figurative language ; the effect, when it is natural, of 
passion. All the passions are inclined to magnify their 
objects. Injmies seem greater than they really are to 
those who have received them ; and dangers, to those 
who are in fear. The lover naturally makes a. divinity 
of his mistre'ss ; valour and contempt are equally in- 
clined to degrade and diminish. This figure, therefore, 
in particular, requires passion to give it force or pro- 
priety ; and if this is not the case, it renders a style 
very bomhastic and frigid. Lucan is too fond of this 
figure. See the first six lines of Rowe's JLucan, where 

" The sun 

" sicken'd to behold Emathia's plain, 

** And would have sought tlie backward east again 
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^nd in book vi. v. 339 

** The missive arms fix'd all around he wears, 
** And even his safety in his wrounds he bears, 
** Fenc'd with a fatal wood, a deadly grove of spears.** 

NotMng indeed can be more bombastic than the 
-vrhole description of this wamor's death. The poet calls 
upon the Poropeians to lay siege to him as they would 
to a town; to bring battedng engines, flames, racks, 
Sec. to sj^bdfie him. He is first compared to an elephant, 
and agalh to a hunted boar ; at length 
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When none were left him to repel. 
Fainting for want of foes the victor fell" 



The above instances may serve to shew how easily 
the hyperbolical style may slide into the ridiculous. 
The last of them is only surpassed by cne which is quo- 
ted by the authors of the Bathos.... 



^ He roar'd so loud, and lookM so w«ndro«8 gtini« 
His very shadow durst not ibUow him.'* 



ft 



Or another from the same assemblage of humour. 
The poeX is speaking of a frighted stag» who 

1' Hears his own feet, and thinks thev sound like more, 
** And fears the hind feet will o'ertake Uie fore.** 

Ono more I cannot help transcribing, ft is the de- 
scription of that elegant entertainment a buU-haiting, by 
Sir Richard Blackmore 



^ Up to the stars the sprawling mastifiB fly, 
'* And add new monsters to the JH^hted sky 



t» 



Nothing in short can be more fertile in the ridicu-. 
lous than thejiwkward attempts cf bad. writers a$ the 
hyperbole. On this account, I can give you no better 
rule with respect to the use of it, tlvan to employ it Us 
Uttle as possibly. 
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Ir(my has been classed as a figure of rhetoiic by Far- 
naby, and other writers of equal taste and biill^ancj ; 
but with deference to ^uch high authorities^ I Ticrould 
rather consider it as a style of writing than as a figure 
of speech. Dr. Priestley observes, that "all irony is 
humour, but all humour li not irony." In other words, 
irx)ny is a species of burnout, and if you will attend to 
the definition of humour, which I attempted in Lietter 
VI. viz. that it depends upon the same principle of 
contrast as wit ; but that in humour, the mind of the 
reader or auditor is left to make the compari^lfo for it* 
self, and form the contrast ; you will find that it strictly 
applies to irony. This figure (if a figure we must call 
it) generally consists in giving undeserved praise, im- 
plying censure on the object; or conveying censure 
imder the appearance of praise ; but the former is the 
most common. I remember however a" very pretty 
stroke of irony of the latter kind. When the King of 
Prussia, Frederic II. published his poem on the art of 
war, he took no notice x)f Marlborough. On this cir- 
cumstance) the Monthly Reviewers remarked, *< that 
they presumed his Majesty had omitted the name of. 
Marlboroug^h, in the catalogue of distinguished com- 
manders, because he might deem him. deficient in one 
branch of his profession, having never on any occasion 
evinced his skill in conducting a retreat** 

The greatest master in irony is Swift ; and his " Tale 
of a Tub" is the most complete specimen extant of 
ironical composition. To select examples would be to 
transcribe almost half the book. Take therefore the 
first that occurs in the " Dedication to Prince Pos- 
terity." 

-^^ To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned, and 
devoid of writers of any kind, seems to be an" assertion 
so bold and false, that I have been sometime thinking, 
the contrary may almost be proved by uncontrollable 
demonstration. It is true indeed, that although their 
numbers be vast, and their productions numerous in 
proportion, yet are they hunied so hastily off the scene^ 
that they escape our memory, and elude our sight," 
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<' What is then become of those immense bales of 
paper, which must needs have been employed in such 
numbers of books ; can these also be wholly annihila- 
' ted, and so of a sudden as I pretend ? What shall I say 
in return to so invidious iui objection ; it ill befits the 
distance between your highness and me> to send you 
for ociilar demonstration to a jakes or an oven ; to the 
windows of a bawdy-house, or to a sordid lanthem. 
Books, like men their authors, have no more than one 
way of coming into the world, but there are ten thou- 
sand to go out of it, and return no more." 

The force and delicacy of this irony may be easily 
understood without a comment. The sarcastic author, 
passes a most severe censure on his contemporaries, 
under the colour of sa very moderate and well-conduct- 
ed defence. 

Let it be observed that more exaggerated praise, 
even. though it evidently appears extravagant, and meant 
for ridicule, is not irony. To constitute that, there must 
be a sarcastic archnes^ which, if not actual witf m^t\ 
very nearly approach it, and must at least be humour. 
I shall conclude with the finest specimen of this figure 
extant in any language..... ' 



" Here continuetli to rot 
The Body of 

FRANCIS CHARTRES; 

Who with an inflexible- constancy* 
And lifiMiTABLE UNIFORMITY of life, 

PERSISTED, 

In spite of AGE and infirmities. 

In the Practice of every human vice. 

Excepting prodigality and hypcTcrisy: 

His insatiable avarice exempted him fisom the first, 

His matchless impudence from the second. 

Nop was he more singular 

In the undeviating Pravity of his Manners, 

Than successful 

In Accurmilatinff wealth: 

Foir, without trade or profession. 

Without trOst of PUBLIC money, 

Ajid without B R I B E- w o R t H Y Scpvice, . 
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PARALEIPSIS ra TERAOGATIOX 



Heaoquiredy or more properly created, 

A MZNISTSRXAL £8TAT£. 

He was the only Person of his Time 
'Who could GB£AT without the Ma^ of ho nils tv. 
Retain his Prirnxval mi^Xnness 
When possess'd of tew thousand a year ; 
And having daily deserved the gibbet for what he did. 
Was at last condemn'd to it for what he could not do. 
Oh Indignant Reader ! 
Think not his Li^ useless to Mankind ; 
Providence conniv'd at his execrable Designs, 
To gfive to After-ages 
A conspicuous proof andEXAMPLE, 
Of how small Estimation is exorbitant wealth 

In the Sight of GOD, 
By his bestowing it on the most unworthy of ali. 



mortals. 



n 



A figure inrhich the Greeks call fiaraldtitU^ borders 
upon irony, and is sometimes united with it. From the 
name you will perceive that it implies an affectation of 
omission^ as when an orator exclaims, ^ I refrain from 
touching on the rapacity, the venality, the exceeding 
corruption of the person I accuse; I confine myself to 
the point," Sec. Cicero makes a very free use of this 
figure,; and the late Mr. Burke, who made that great 
master his model, was particularly fond of it. 

Dr. Blair has enumerated two or three other forms 
of expression as figures of rhetoric ; and that I may not 
leave this sketch imperfect, I shall conclude this letter 
with a short notice of them. The first of these is in- 
terrogatiofiy of which (he observes) we have many fine 
instances in the poetical and prophetical parts of Scrip- 
ture...." God is not a man that he. should lie, nor the 
son of man that he should repent. Hatli he said, and 
shall he not do it ?" The effect of this mode olexpres- 
sion will be very evident, if the sense is preserved, and 
the wordsthrown out of this interrogative form. " What 
he hath said he will do, and what he hath spoken he 
will make good." Also in St. Matthew, ch. xi. v. 7 and 
9. " And as they departed, he began to say unto the 
multitude concerning John. What went ye out into the 
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wilderness to see ? A reed shaken with the wind? but 
what went ye out for to see I A man ciothed in soft rai« 
inent ? Behold they that wear soft raiment are in kings' 
houses : but what went ye out for to see ? A prophet 
yea, I say unto you, and more than a profrfiet." 

Exclamation is a stronger figure than the former. 
The best rule that can be given with regard to ity is, 
that you should attend to the manner in which the pas* 
sion you describe would naturally vent itself. The figure 
must be seldom used, as it will appear very ridiculous, 
unless where the passions of the hearers are much in- 
flamed. 

The same audior observes, that some writers fill their 
books with points of admiration ! as if the p(Hnt8 were 
sufficient to produce that passion by a magical power, 
when their sentiments are perfectly fiigid. Nearly al- 
lied to this is another trick, which has been much em* 
ployed by modem authors, i. e. fil&ig their writings with 
black lines, as if every sentence was so important as to 
deserve applause. Dr. Blair calls this a typographical 
fig^ure, and it is well a^pted to some contemptible wri'- 
ters, and tliat herd of novelists, who have nothing either 
in their matter or style to attract attention. There wias 
another custonv used not long ago, which modem wri- 
te ra have justly laid aside ; they wrote every word which 
they thought emphatic in Italic characters. Though 
this may be very proper with respect to some very 
energetic words, yet the too frequent use of them only 
dazzles the sight, without informing the understanding. 

Dr. Blair remarks also another figure, which he calls 
-vision^ by which we describe a thing that is past or ab- 
sent as if passing immediately before our eyes : by it We 
place things in a very lively manner before our readers, 
an example of which may be found in Cicero's fourth 
oration against Catiline. <^ Cum vero mihi proposui 
regnantem Lentulum," &c. It is not easy to give any 
rules concerning the management of this figure ; it re- 
quires, indeed, great caution, and its use ought to be 
almost exclusively restricted to very pessiooate ora- 
tions. 

M 
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Refietition is another animated figure remarked by 
the same writer ; by this "vye repeat the most material 
words of a sentence^ in order to make the impres^on 
the stronger. There is an example of this in Virgil, 
when Orpheus laments his lost wife Eurydice 

" Te, dulcis conjux te; solo in littore secum 
** Te, veniente die, te decedente canebat." 

To the same purpose Mr. Pope.... 



" By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, 
** By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
•* :6y foreign hands thy humble grave adom*d, 
^ << By strangers honoui^d and by strangers moum'd. 



The finest instance of this is, however, in St. Paul's 
2d Epistle to the Corinthians, ch. xi. v. 22. « Are they 
Hebrews? So am I. Are they Israelites? So ami. Are 
tliey the seed of Abraham? So am I. Are they the mi- 
nisters of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I am more ; in 
labours more abundant, in stripes above measure, in 
prisons more frequent, in deaths oft.'' 

I have already treated of the climax in a former let- 
ter \ all that is necessary to remark here is, that it is 
cpmmonly classed as a figure of rhetoric. 



LETTER XIV. 
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GENERAL. OBSERVATIONS ON COlSfPOSITIOK. 



.MT DEAR jonjsr, 

I HAVE endeavoured to give you as correct a no- 
tion as I can of all the figures of rhetoric which deserve 
the name. To enter into the minuteness of Famaby 
would be trifling, and only perplex. There was scarcely 
a form or idiom of language for which the Greeks did 
not invent a name ; and^t is to be lamented that much 
of their science consisted only in giving names. 

Even in what I have done, I fear you will apply to 
me the remark of Butler, formerly quoted. Yet let it 
be remembered, that it is at least an accomplishment to 
luiow how literary men, both ancient and modem, have 
specified and defined the various modes of expression. 

I shall have ifrequently to call your attention to some*' 
thing of more importance than style, the matter and 
form of the different species of composition. Yet even 
here what has been advanced on the subject of style 
will not be found useless. Independent of those quali- 
ties which every good style ought to possess perspi- 
cuity, purity, and harmony—.you will have to apply much 
of what I h^ve advanced to the different kinds of com- 
position of which we are now to treat. It is evident that 
some will be improved by an ornamental or florid stylp ; 
that in others, figurative language must he sparingly 
employed, while on some subjects it would be an abso< 
lute vice. 

All kinds of composition may be classed under two 
general divisions : prdse, and poetry"; and it will ht 
most natural and easy to treat in the first instance of the 
former. 

Prose compositions may again be arranged in the fol- 
lowing classes: 1st. Didactic and argumentative; 2d.' 
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Oratorical ; 3d. Narrative and descriptive. The first 
yn\\ comprehend every thing relating to moral, politi- 
cal, or natural philosophy; all treatises on tlie arts or 
sciences ; all discussions or controversies, which do not 
come under the second division of the oratorical or de- 
clamatory. The second division will include not only 

the three great branches, of oratory the senate, the 

bar, and the pulpit ; but also much of' controversy, po- 
litical pamphlets, and every thing that assumes a de- 
clamatory form. The letters of Jimius^ though under 
the epistolary title, may be classed as poUtical decla- 
mations. 

Th^ last division will extend not only to real but fic- 
titious history, memoirs, books of travels, and evea^ 
many compositions v^hich rank as essays, but which 93» 
ip reality either narratives or descriptions. Th^e three 
kinds will be found sometimes blended in oae produc- 
tion, as in Thucydides and Livy will be found almost as 
much of oratory as of mere narrative ; though this is a 
style of composition which I would not recommend. 

It is obvious, that in didactic or argumentative com- 
positions, works of reasoning, a florid or figurative 
style is very improperly introduced : yet in what are 
csdled moral essays, such as the Spectators, Ramblers, 
and Adventurers, a style moderately florid is fiar froia 
misplaced. The truth is, these i»oductions partake 
more or less of the nature either of poetry or oratory- 
They are in a great measure works of imagination, and 
therefore the ornaments of fancy are not impropcrfX 
bestowed upon them. 

There are fe^ productions of the narrative kind which 
wili not admit of ornament. The ancient historians arc, 
however, rather more chaste in this respect, exccrt 
where they professedly introduce an oration. Books w 
travels are mostly descriptive j and description admits 
of even more onu^ment tlian narradve. It indeed aP' 
proaches to poetry, and aliTlost admits of equal liceiic^' 

But of an the different kinds of prose compositioni 
oratory admits of the greatest variety of ornament. It 
allows occasionally of a^ost all the figures which 9^ 
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appropriated to poetry, and of some almost peculiar to 
itself. It is, therefore, to this branch of composition 
that the art of rhetoric particularly applies ; and the ^- 
cient rhetoricians were mere teachers of oratory. 

In treating critically of the different kinds of compo- 
sition, both prose and verse, I shall have to'enforce more 
particularly these observations In the mean time, as 
this letter is of a miscellaneous character, I shall con^ 
elude it with a few practical rules, which you will find 
useful in the acquisition of a good style ; some from 
my own practice and observation, and some from other 
authors. 

1st. As we have been treating so lately of figurative 
language, my first observation will apply to it. NeVer 
be anxious to embellish your compositions in this w^y. 
Never study to find out comparisons or metaphors to 
adorn your discourse. Figurative language, when it is 
good, comes spontaneously from a lively imagination, or 
from a mind richly stored by the perusal of the best 
authors. 

2d. Avoid common-place metaphors. Nothing can 
be more disgusting than an accumulation of trite and 
common allusions. The plainest style is preferable ; and 
figures to be pleasing should ahvays have sometliing 
ingenious and uncommon to recommend them. Such 
a style as I have now been deprecating, is always frigid, 
and commonly characterized as fustian or bombast. 

3d.. To write well you should study to acquire a clear 
idea of the subject. Some may suppose that this has 
no ^connection with style ; but the case is otherwise, 
for unless you understand what you write upon, you can 
never make others understand you. When you are to 
write, you are to reflect upon all the parts of the sub,- 
ject ; and when you have acquired a clear view of it, 
the words will come of cpurse, tlidugh probably they 
will admit of much amendment. Do not however stop 
the ardouf of Qomposltion fo^the sake of a single word 
or phrase, but leave it a blank when a proper one does 
not occur, of rather take the word that presents itself^ 
and mark if to be afterwards corrected. 

M 2 
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4th. You should often compose. J^^o rules are siif* 
ficient to form a complete and correct writer ivUhout 
exercbe and habit. I xlo not mean that you should com- 
pose much; on the contrary, by writing too faust, at first 
you may contract bad habits^ which will require much 
trouble before they can be removed. Endeavour there- 
fore to write well, rather than fast. When you have 
done, lay by the composition till you have forgotten your 
attachment to any particular phrase in it, and afterwards 
survey it with a critical eye y you will then be more able 
to prune redundances, and to smooth the periods. 

5th. I again repeat, peruse the best authors with a 
particular attention to their style. By this means you 
will lay in a store of words, and insensibly adopt thetr 
modes of expression. Take care to mark every thing 
^peculiar in their manner, so that you may know how 
afterwards either to adopt or to avoid it. 

6th. There is no practice better than to translate pas- 
sages ivom good classical authors, or to give the thoughts 
of a good writer in your own language, and compare it 
afterwards carefully with the original. Take, for in- 
stance, a passage from Addison or Blair ; read it three 
or four times, and when you have made yourself mas-- 
ter of all the sentiments^ lay aside the book, and clothe 
them in your own language ; then compare your own 
performance, after you have rendered It as correct as 
possible, with the original ; by this means you will be 
able to discover your own faults. 

7th. Avoid all servile imitation of others; for by 
imitation you will be prevented from attempting any 
thing of your own, and your barrenness will at leng^ 
be discovered. Never tmriscribe passages from other 
writers as your own: this efFcctually bars all efforts of 
genius, and exposes you to the ridicule of men of learn- 
ing. 

8th. Always endeavour to adapt the style to the sub- 
ject ; for nothing can be more ridiculous than to clothe 
grave subjects in a vain and gaudy dress; or embellish 
dry reasoning, which must convince only by strength of 
argument." In oratorical compositions you must also. 
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adapt your discourse to the generalitfof your audience ; 
nothing can be more absunl than to use extravagant 
phrases, or unknown words, before an unlearned multi- 
tude ; the ignorant may adimire, but the learned will 
smile. 

9th. Giive at all times more attention to your thoughts 
than to your words. We may learn almost mechamcal- 
ly a few fine phrases ; but in a man of true genius alone 
the sentiments are grand and noble* 

I do not mean, however, to discourage you from the 
cultivation of a good style. The ;^mariL of Quinctilian, 
<^ that a clear conception will generally be attended with 
correct expression" is so far true, that we know the 
knowledge of words always accompanies the knowledge 
of things; and as almost all our knowledge is acquired 
by means of words, we cannot have the one without the 
oth^br. Otherwise the attainment of arts and sciences 
a{^)ears to me a perfectly distinct Inranch of study, and 
I can conceive a man master of even a practical art, such 
as chemistry or mechanics, and to want names for hb 
ideas. However, thus far is certain, that the elegant 
part of speaking or writing is at least a distinct study,, 
and therefore not to be neglected ; though it will be 
found of little value without a sound knowledge oP 
things. 



LETTER ,XV. 



DmACTIC COMPOSITION ANALYSIS AND SYN- 

THESIS. 

Mr DEAR JOHJ^, 

IN my last letter I promised to cotidttct you from 
^ words to things ; from style to the matter and arrange- 
ment of composition. In pursuing the order also which 
I before pointed out) We are to consider didactic com- 
position. 

I do not know a greater difficulty than that which , 
presents itself to a young writer with respect to the 
method or arrangement which he is to pursue in an 
essay or discourse on any given subject. Ideas crowd 
upon his mind ; he sees the subject in various points of 
view ; but he is uncertain what observation ought first 
to be introduced to the notice of his I'eadcr, or in what 
light his subject will appear the clearest) and to the 
most advantage. Here the rules of art may occasi<mally 
deliver him from some embarrassment ; and at least a 
general process may be laid down as the means of in- 
vestigating truth, or communicating knowledge. 

Logicians have established, and I think not impro- 
perly, two methods in which didactic or argumentative 
disquisitions are to be conducted. These methods are 
analysis and synthesis. The analytical method is when 
we proceed from particulars to the establishment of 
some general truth. Thus Derham, in his Physico 
theology, ascends from the investigation of the several 
parts of nature, to the proof that they must be the work 
of an all powerful and intelligent being. Dr. Clarke^ 
on the contrary, in his admirable work oh th'e being and 
attributes of God, commences with a simple proposi- 
tion, that " something must have existed from eternity ;" 
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he proceeds to shew what mutt have been the nature 
and attributes of such a being, and bf the force of this 
one fundamental axiom, establishea all the principles 
which are the basis of natural, I -might add of revealed 
religion. 

A similar method is adopted in Warburton's Divine 
Legation, a worii however which I never admired. The 
foundation of this work is laid in ^a kind of syllogism, 
though I confess I cannot see that the consequence 
fibvvs naturally from the major and the minor. It is, 
1st. That the doctrine of a future state is necessary to 
the well^beiog of civil society, and therefore was taught 
by the wisest legislators of antiquity. 2d. That this 
doctrine makes no part of the Mosaic dispensation. 
3dly. That thci*efore the law of Moses is of divine 
original. 

The learned author has, in my ofHnion, ^ed in the 
proof of all his propositions ; but it is enough to remaric 
At present, that he branches this syllogism out into five 
volun>es, adducing an infinite number of authorities and 
&cts under each of the separate heads. 

The analydcal method is the only mode in which 
truth is to be investigated; for this reason it is the me- 
thod adopted in algebraic investigations, and in those of 
experimental philosophy, where the author, from com- 
paring the number of particular observations, and tra- 
cing the analogy between them^ arrives at' a general 
conclusion.* 

Where a science is to be taught, on the contrary, the 
synthetic seems the most commodious method, and it 
is therefore that which is adopted by geometricians. 
With tliese, therefore, a theorem or proposition is laid 



* In this manner tnitlis of the greatest importaace are grt- 
dually laid open to persons whose curiosity is deeply interested 
in the process. Nor is the full design of the philosopher per^ 
ceived by his antagonist, until tlie conclusion, which he aims 
to establish, strikes at last with irresistible eTidoaco. upon the 
niind O^ilvie 971 CompwitioTh 
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down, and is then proved or demonstrated. Sermons* 
except those which follow the order of the text, and a 
majority of what are called moral essays, are in the syn- 
thetical form ; though it is not often that we find either 
of these mbdes separately pursued. . 

In' works where it is the object of the writers toltake 
their readers by surprise, and to establish a false con- 
' elusion, they find the analytical method to answer their 
purpose the best ; for the chain of reasoning ascending 
from particulars to generals is often complicated, and 
the connexion of it with the conclusion is not easily dis- 
covered. 'Dr. Priestley observes^ that the most valua- 
ble part of Mr. Hume's " Inquiry concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals," is nearly the same as that part of 
Mr. Hutchinson's moral philosophy, which correspcHids 
to it, and may most properly be termed analytical. In 
order to determine the foundation of virtue, he considers 
particularly every thing that is acknowleidged to gain 
the esteem of mankind, examining upon what comman 
propeity their encomiums turn, and in what manner 
thwr approbation is bestowed ; and having fi>und that 
nothing is the object of esteem but what -is ils^uI to 
•otiety^ and that the several virtues are classed in the 
first and second rank of importance, according as they 
are more or less essential to the well-being of society, 
he concludes that fiublic utility is the foundation of all 
moral virtue. 

In Dr. Hartley's observations on man, on the con- 
trary, the argument is strictly synthetical^ and even geo- 
metrical. The author begins with definitions and axioms, 
such as are employed by geometricians ; he lays down 
formal propositions, and advances such proof as the na- 
ture of the case will admit. He deduces formal corol- 
iariea from almost every proposition ; in the scholia he 
explains the nature of his proofs, and shews in what 
manner evidence is reflected from one part to another. 

I do not know any study more improving to young 
persons than to mark and consider the manner in which 
a great author conducts ^ disquisition ; for there is fre- 
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quently not less force and power in the arrangement 
than in the matter and arguments themselves.. 

The Republic of Plato is a. very celebrated work ; 
and a short ad>stract9 or ratlier outline, of it, may possi* 
bly entertain you. The work is in dialogue ; but as 
there is only one principal speaker, Socrates, it may be 
regarded as a disquisition. The professed intention of 
the author is to describe and define the nature of jus- 
tice ; this he does by a fanciful analogy, in the tracing 
of which he pursues the analytical method. He founds 
an imaginary city, and shews the advantage of each per- 
san practising some art which may be useful to the 
community, and practising that alone. He then divides 
his city into three classes: 1st. Those who pursue the 
arts of husbandry, mechanics, &c. 2d. The military, 
or a few chosen for the defence of the rest. 3d. The 
BiagistTdtes and counsellors, who are to administer the 
lawsimd regulate the police. This therefore is the or- 
der of the city ; but if one class (says he) should infringe 
on the proper business of the other, if the artizans or 
soldiers, being lutskilled in the arts of governing^ should 
pretend to rule, confusion and the dissolution of the 
state is the necessary consequence ; and this constitutes 
the political nature of injustice. 

In like manner man is endueds.with certain faculties, 
appetites and passions, the end of which is the general 
good of the whole ; and these may be divided into three 
classes....the appetitive, the irascible, and tlie reasona- 
ble ; answering to the three classes ccmstituted in the 
city. The rational is the governing and consultive 
power, and the irascible is the defensive, and is proper- 
ly ,the guard and confederate to it. If, then, at any time 
the appetitive should assume the superiority, or the 
irascible part would subject every thing to bis sway, the 
harmony is broken, and the man, of consequence, will 
act unjustly, &c. Apcln ^o «f« tn m«iu»i vyum r% rt^ av i/n 

§tvHma, ^' For virtue (says he)is the health and beauty, and 
sound constitution of the soul*; vice, on the contrary, is 
disease, and barrenness, and debility.'*....H£P. book iv. 
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Though I read much of Plato in my youth, I do not 
recommend to you to spend much time upoil him. 1 
remember he was fiir fix>ni satisfying either my friend 
Gilbert Wakefield oc myself^ when -we read hua. He 
abounds too much in minute and metaphysical distiiK* 
tionsy which are of little Talue, and caoi onty be ac- 
counted in general a moat elegant and ingenious trifier. 
Yet candour ought to make allowances fin* the age in 
which he lived. He was a divine, while totally igno- 
rant of a true system of theology ; and a moralist in a 
time when human natuse was depraved by the grossest 
prejudices and perversions. Had the light of Chns* 
tianity but dawned upon his mind, he woidd have been 
the first of philosophers. He would probably not bm 
lost himself in the mist of idle speculation, but woaU 
have pursued the star which drew the sa^es from the 
East ; like them he would have worshipped^ not vnA 
an idolatrous adoration, but ^ in spirit and in truth.'* 

If I recollect rightly, the analytical method is pii> 
sued in almost all the dialogues of Plato. It seems ^* 
deed the only method that can be followed with success 
whenever the Socratic mode of reasonings (that which 
draws a conclusion from the concessions of ypur adve^ 
sary) is employed. It is often a very pleasing method 
of inculcating truth, for the curiosity of the hearer or 
reader becomes frequendy deeply interested in the pro- 
cess. The full design of the -speaker is not perceived 
until the conclusion he aims to establish strikes with 
irresisdble force upon the mind. 

But however useful the analytical metliod maybe 
where a prejudice is to be removed, or a new truth pre- 
sented to the mind, atill in works purely didactic or 
preceptive, the syntlietic is the simplest, and the most 
readily comprehended. 

In all disquisitions, or arg^imentaiive or didactic 
works, method and arrangement is of almost as much 
importance as either the matter or the style. The /«* 
cidua ordo is recommended by the earliest critics ; ^ 
the remark of Pliny ought to be impressed upon the 
mind of every young writer^ that « feven barbarians caff 
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express themselves with force and brilliancy ; but to 
arrange with proprietjr, and dispose with elegance the 
parts of a ^ork, is the task only of the learned."* Ne* 
ver therefore sit down to write before you haVe welt 
digested in your mind the plan and order of what you 
intend. It is even useful to commit to writing a sketch 
'of die method in which you mean to pursue your sub** 
ject. This is indeed necessary to perfection in any art ; 
for a good painter always makes certain of a good and 
correct outline or design^ before he sits down to fill up 
the various lights and shades of the picture. 

The talent of methodiilng, and that of eliciting deV 
tachedy though brilliant thoughts, are talents entirely 
^Terent The latter is the operation of fancy, with 
tittle asdstance from the reasoning power ; the former 
k the act of a mind of large powers, and of extensive 
views of things. 

There ai^ two modes of composing, which are occa- 
rsionsdly adopted according to tlie nature of the work, or 
.the genius of the author. ^The first is when a number 
of thoughts, wliich have occurred at different times, but 
relating to the -same subject, have beeh carefully noted 
down, and are afterwards arranged and polished at the 
leisure of the writer. The other mode is, when the 
writer having, with much rea^ng and reflection, made 
himself master of the subject, prosecutes the work in a 
connected order, and writes what spontaneously^occurs 
to his mind. Each of these modes supposes a plan ; 
but in the former case the plan seems to arise out of 
the materials which have been originally collected, per- 
haps without much regard to method, and is formed by 
diligently comparing apd digesting them in the order 
in which th^y will appear to most advantage. In the 
(Other case, the writer follows a pl^n already conceived^ 



* ** Utinam ordo salten^ et transitus et figurx simul specta- 
rentur. Nam invenire prxclare et enunciare magiiific^, inter- 
dum barbari solent : disponere apti, vari^ nisi erucUtis negatum 
*i%%r....,PHny, Ep. 1. 3. e. 13. 
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and perhaps even laid down upon paper. Treatises 
composed in this way, therefore, are more connected^ 
and the parts harmonize with each other, much better 
than in the former case. 

In large works, however, and especially in compila- 
tions, it is necessary to make collections, though it should 
not be done without a regard to order ; for there is 
scarcely any mind so rich as to be entire master of every 
part of a condderable branch of science. . 

The style of didactic or 'krgumentative compo^tiops 
should in general be plain and simple. Something will 
however depend upon the natui^e, of the subject. In 
works on natural or experimental philosophy, or of deep 
vireasoning upon any subject ; where, in short, instruction 
is more the object than amusement,, the style cannot be 
too simple. In moral and political treatises on the other 
hand, some scope may bQ allowed to the imagination, 
and they will even be the better for some ornament, 
provided the writer does not indulge in too flond a styk. 
BjT simplicity I would not be understood to recommend 
inelegance. In the most simple style, perspicuity, pun- 
ty, and even harmony, are as much to be regarded as 
in the most laboured and rhetorical, and perhaps more 
so. The style of an orator or declaimer may be coip- 
pared to the full dress of a modern lady of taste and 
fashion ; that of the philosopher should have all the 
neatness of a youn^ and beautiful quaker. 
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ORATORY.....PARTS OP AN OBATION. 



3fr DEAR JOffjY, 

ORATORICAL compositions might have been 
comprehended under the preceding dinsion, for they 
are in general either didactic or argumentative. But 
the form and style of orations ; their intention and ob« 
ject, which is an address in part) at least, to the passions, 
have, from the first cultivation of letters, placed them 
in a distinct class ; and this division may, as I before 
intimated, be allowed to include many political decla- 
mations, which have not been spoken, and even some 
compositions on mor^ serious subjects, but which in 
their style and manner partake moi*e of or^ttory than of 
any other art or science. 

What has been already observed respecting the syn- 
thetical and analytical modes of exposition will also ap- 
ply to rhetorical compositions ; but in these last the di- 
rections of critics are rather more minute, as they divide 
every oration into parts, and the deudl and explanation 
of these will serve in some measure to aid you^in what 
I mentioned as not the least difficult part of composi- 
tion, the arrangement. 

The most ancient writers on rhetoric and oratory 
have agreed in dividing an oration or discourse into five 
parts. 

1 St. The exordium, or introduction. 

2d. The narrative (narratio) or what we should in 
modem language call a statement of the facts. 

3d. The division of the arguments. 

4th.'" The argumentative, which is generally the most 
important part of a discourse. 

5th. The peroration, or conclusion. 
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This order or arrangement 6ne of the fathers 6f the 
art affirms to be the very order of nature. '" This mode 
of addressing ati audience (sitys he) is dictated by nature 
herself; that we should say something introductory, 
that we should next explain the subject, that we should 
proceed to the proof or argument, either in confirma- 
tion of our own allegation, or inTefuting what our ad' 
versary urges tor the contrary; lastly, that we should 
conclude by a fieroration /"• the meaning of which last 
word implies that it should be something conciliatory. 

To these Dr. Blair adds, before the peroration ^ the 
pathetic parts ;" but this arrangement, seems clucfly ap- 
plicable to a sermon. It has been repi*esemed as a trick 
with some popular preachers to say something pathetic 
immediately before the conclusion of their -sermon to 
make tiie audjence weep ; but such orators,' if indeed 
they are orators, are not to be imitated. When a person 
. remarked to Swift that a Sermon which they had just 
heard " Was very moving,*' he replied, " Yes, I am sorry 
for it, for the man is my friend." 

But I have a more general reason for rejecting this 
arrangement of Dr. Blair. The pathetic is a qnaiity ra< 
ther than a part of a discourse, and it may be applica* 
Ue to any party frequently to the narrative as much a» 
any other, though I will admit that it is introduced with 
most effect towards the conclusion, for the orator should 
seem to warm as he advances ; but still to prescribe that 
whatever is pathetic in an omtion should be introduced 
in a particular place, would be to bind gemus down to 
mechanical rules ; and what an audience always expect- 
ed would soon cease to have eifect. 

It will not be necessary to be very diffuse in treating 
of the several parts of an oration. 1 shall therefore pro- 
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Ut aliquid ante rem dicamus, deinde ut rem exponamas : 
post ut earn probemus, nostrisprxsidiis confirmandis, contrariis 
refutandis ; deinde ut concludamus, atque ita peroremus. Hoc 
dicendi genus natura ipsa praescribit.''....De. Qr. 1. 3. c. 13. 
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ceed in the order I .have laid down^ and iirst to the 
ejcordium. 

Tliis part of everj discourse, as Cictero obsenrest is 
certainly founded on nature ancf common sense. Was 
any man to address his superior, whom he did not knoWf 
he would not begin his suit abruptly, without knowing 
whether the party addressed was well affected to him^ 
but would endeavour first to render him propitious to 
what he was g(Hng to advance. Thus, in the beginning 
of an oration, we should endeaifour to render our hear* 
ers well disposed, both to the speaker and the subject. 

The introduction, says Cicero, must make the hearers 
docile or tractable ; that is, it must render them atten*> 
tiTe to what is to be said ; but if the subject is of suffi- 
cient 'importance to interest the hearers, or conce^ma 
them in a particular manner, it may sometimes be 
onaitted. The critics distinguish two kinds of intioduc- 
tions, one of which they call ftrincifiium^ and tlie other 
ifuinuatio. The first is a plain explication of the ora- 
tor's motives ; the second is adopted when the judges 
are supposed to be not well affected towards the orator 
or his client, and then he must endeavour to remove all 
prejudices, in order that his discourse may have its full 
elTect; of this kind we have an instance in Cicero's 
oration against Milo, and cme still better in his oration 
against the Ag^rian law. 

An introduction, says Cicero, should not be taken 
from common-place topics, and such as may be applied 
with equal propriety to a number of different subjects ; 
as that ^^a desire of happiness is the desire of all men.*' 
It should indeed be immediately connected with the 
su eject, and lead, but not abruptly, to it. The begin- 
ning of the first letter of Junius I have always consider- 
ed as a beautifiil exordium. 

" The submission of a free people to the executive 
authority of government, is no more than a compliance 
with laws, which they themselves have enacted. While 
the national honour is firmly maintained abroad, and 
while justice is impartially administered at home, the 
dbedience of the subject will be vciluntary,. cheerful,. an^ 
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I might almost say unlimited. A generous nation is 
grateful even for the preservation of its lights, and wil- 
lingly extends the respect due to the office of a good 
prince into an affection for his person. Loyalty, in the 
heart and understanding of an Englishman, i& a rational 
attachment to the guantian of the laws. Prejudices and 
passion have sometimes carried it to a criminal, length; 
and whatever foreigners may imagine, we know that 
-Englishmen have erred as mu^h in amistaken zeal for 
particular persons and families, as they ever did in de- 
fence of what they thought most dear and interesting 
to themselves. It natundlv fills us with resentment to 

m 

see Such a temper insulted and abused." 

The style of an exordium should be clear and cor- 
rect. At first an audience are generally attentive to the 
speaker, and when they are not warmed with the dis- 
course or subject, are more disposed to criticism. AH 
appearaucfe'Of art or inflated language must then be 
avoided ; for in an introduction nothing hurts more than 
ostentation. On this account an appearance of modestjr 
has always been thought requisite in an exordium.* 
Most men entertain too high an opinion of themselves 
to be pleased with those who assume any thing of an 
overbearing appearance ; wherefore be cautious never 
to promise too- much at first, for if your argument 
proves dull after you have raised expectation, the hear- 
ers win feel disappointment, and will consequently be 
displeased instead of conciliated. Every public speaker 
should bear hi his mind the artful demeanor of the wise 
Ulysses in the- contest with Ajax, as described in^the 
I3th book! of Ovid's Metamoiphdses 

• ' «... ** Donee Laertiusheros 

**• Adstitit ; atque ocolos pauiura.teUure moratoff 
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* ** Atque commendatio tacite si nos irifirmos & imparls, 
t(.c...^..£st enim naturalis favor pro laborantibus ; 8t Judex re- 
ligiosus libentur patronero audit queiD jasticise su» nunimum 
limct."v.« .UtUKCT. 1. 4. c. 1. 
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**' SustuUt ad proceres ; expecfatoque retolvit 
*< Ora sono : neque abest facundia i^tia dictia» 
*' Si mea cum vestris yaluistet vota, Pelasgi, 
*• Non foret ambitus tanti certaminia hxres : 
** Taque tuis armis, nos te potirenor, AchUleJ** 

" A murmur from the muhittidey 

** Or somewhat like a stifled shout ensued..... 

** Till from his seat arose Laertes* soii» 

*' Look'd down awhile, and paus'd ere he begun ; 

*' Then to th' expecting audience raia'd his look, 

*' And not without prepar'd attention spoke : 

" Soft was his tone, and sober was his face ; 

** Action his words, and words his action grace. 

** If Heaven, great chiefs, had heard our common prtye^ 

" l^iese arms had catis'd no quarrel for an heir, 

** Still great Achilles had his own possess'd, 

" And we with great Achilles had been bless'd.** 

Dryien. 

In your introduction never anticipate any thing that 
would be more properly introduced afterwards ; this 
takes away the grace of novelty^ and the force of what 
should follow. 

Lastly, The introduction should bear a proportion 
both inJengtli'and kind to the discourse. Or. Blair re- 
marks, that a long introduction before a short discourse 
is as improper as a large portico before a small house ; 
it must also be proportionate in kind, for as a finely 
adorned portico before a mean building, so is a flowery 
introduction to a flat discourse. Learned men have ge- 
nerally found the greatest difliculty in making introduc- 
tions ; for it is not easy to be plain and simple without 
being somewhat dry and uninteresting. 

The second part Is the narrative or explication. Nar- 
rative is chiefly necessary for popular assemblies, and 
for the bar, to state those circumstances which ought to 
be well understood. In sermons the word explication 
. is used i it serves the same purpose as the narration, 
and in these is justly reckoned among the nu)st difficult 
parts of a discourse. 
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In narration all superfluous circtcnotstaoices must be 
omitted, and the best way is to represent things iii a 
picturesque manner. Of this we have an excellent ex- 
ample in Swift's Essay on the Fates of Clergymen ; the 
style should be simple but elegant. In a sermon the 
same rule must be observed. The explication should 
be clear, ccHicise^ and correct ; the language plain but 
elegant. You must observe what light the context throws 
upon your discourse, and c<xisider in what it differs from 
similar subjects. 

The* third part of a discourse is'' the statement or di- 
vision of the argument. This generally follows the 
narrative, tliough sometimes it as properly goes before 
it. Some critics have been of opinion that, a formal 
division of orations is imnecessary and improper, as it 
checks the passions, and breaks the unity of a discourse ; 
but, in truth, it is only a faulty division that breaks the 
unity: a proper division- is not only consistent with 
unity, but even renders it more conspicuous. It also 
allows a resting-place to the mind, where it can reflect 
on what has been said, and look forward to what is to 
come : according to Quinctilian, it is like a man trarel- 
ling upon a road which is marked with stones at everv 
mile end ; this makes his journey seem shorter than if 
he was always uncertain how far he had to go. It how- 
ever depends upon the occasion, the subject, and the 
taste of the orator, whether any formal division should 
be proposed or not. In cases where it is adopted the 
following rules arc recommended by writers on rhe- 
toric.... 

1st. In a good discom*se the heads should be distinct, 
and none of them included in another. 

t^dly. The divisions should be ranged in their natural 
order; you should- first begin with the most simple, 
and then proceed to things of greater importance. 

^ 3d!y. They should exhaust the subject, Otherwise the 
division is imperfect. You must therefore consider into 
what parts or divisions the subject most naturally re- 
solves itself. 
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. 4tblf ^ The heads riiould be expresied in cirndse 
terms ; you should av<nd ail circumlocutions. The set*^ 
ting forth of the nudn part of your subject io a concise 
manner enables th^. hearers to comprehend it* more 
easily. 

5thly. The heads ought not to be multiplied unneces- 
sarily) as this enfeebles the discourse. 

Fourth. The ar^mentative part is by &r the most- 
important^ being really in itself the en^and object for 
which every oration is framed. The ancient orators have 
established two divisions under this head ; the one in 
which you adduce- the proofe and evidence on your own 
side of the question ; the other in which you meet and 
refute the objections of your adversary. Which of these 
ought to come first in an oration must depend upon cir« 
cumstances. In general I should say that in an opening 
discoui^^e, or in the first upon any question) as when a 
member introduces a motion in either house of parlia- 
ment) he should first establish the proofs in his own fa- 
vour? and then proceed to encounter whatever objec- 
tions he might conceive likely to be urged against him. 
In 9L^refily^ on the contrary^ he should first meet the ob- 
jections of his adversary) and then proceed to establish 
his own argument. 

To attempt to establish rules respecting this part of 
«n oratioU) would be trifling with your understanding. 
' The arguments must depend upon the nature of the 
case) and the genius of the orator. There are indeed 
no rules to produce a strong reasoner ; this is beyond 
the reach of logic or of any other science ; it must be 
the effect of nature and of study. The ancients, it is 
true, endeavoured to supply every deficiency of argu- 
ment by common-place topics, such as I formtrly men- 
tioned, to be used according to the natui% of the dis^ 
coarse ; these were called lociy and hence orations were 
classed into the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the 
judicial. Under the first they considered all the quali- 
ties that could attend any person from, his birth to his 
death) for which he could be praised or blamed. Un- 
der the second they considered the honesty) propriety, 
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&c. of an action. Under the third they arranged alt ar- 
guments concerning the relations) accidents, and conse- 
quences of thing^. I am far, however, from thinking 
these sufficient for all the purposes of an orator, or that 
, they can be suited to the circumstances of every sub- 
ject. This method may produce declaimers, but can 
never form a good orator ; they may, however, be con- 
sulted with advantage, especially by lawyers ; and you 
will find them in Aristotle, Cicero in his book De In- 
ventione, his Topica, the Sd De Oratore, and Quinc- 
tilian. Any person who inclines to see them in Bnglish 
may consult Dr. Ward-s System of Oratory. 

The arrangement of your arguments m\ist also de- 
pend upon the subject, the audience and the object to 
be achieved, and must be altogether under the regula- 
tion of your own taste luid judgment. You will pursue 
the analytical or synthetical method according to cir- 
cumst^mces. In other respects the following instructions 
may be useful : 

• 1st. When you prepare the argumentative part of 
your discourse, place yourself in the situation of a hearer, 
and consider what arguments would have the greatest 
effect in convincing yourself. As human nature is every 
where much the same,, so it is most probable tliese ar- 
guments will have much the same effect on others. 

2d. You must never rest satisfied with pleasing your 
audience ; they may be pleased when they are persuaded 
there is not a sentence of truth in your oration. In this 
part therefore of the discourse the speaker should par- 
ticularly labour to convince, and reserve the entertain- 
ing part for the peroration. ' 

3dly. The topics of your discourse should never be' 
blended in a confused manner ; this is so evident that 
the mention of it is sufficient. 

4thly. Your arguments should be so arranged as to 
support each other ; if you are tloubtful of your cause, 
and have but one argument of any strength, place that 
one in the front, and enlarge upon it, in order to preju- 
dice your hearers in your fivour ; for if you begin with 
those that have but little or no force, they will imme^ 
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diately conclude that your reasoning is weak and feeble ; 
but if your subject is clear, and your case a good oncy 
commence with those arguments that are more feeble, and 
make them grow in strength, or, in technical language, 
rise in a climax ; if you have any circumstances which 
seem trifiing, but which yet cannot be conveniently 
omitted, Cicero judiciously advises to put them in the 
middle, where they will be least observed ; when your 
arguments are all weak and feeble, the best way is to 
take them in a mass, as they will be more strong than 
when they are separate ; but if they are clear and con- 
vincing, it is best to take them separately) that each of 
them may appear in its clearest light, aod have its full 
effect. 

5thly. Never extend an argument to too great a 
length ; this only burdens the memory without influ- 
encing the judgment ; it takes from t)ie via andarumen^ 
which is the best characteristic of talent; and rather 
let yout hearers suppose that sometliing is left to their 
own fancy and judig;ment, than that you have entirely 
exhausted the subject. 

The last part of an oration is the peroration or con- 
clusion. This, like all the others, will vary according 
to the subject, the c^cumstances, and the genius of the 
speaker. The best in genei^, the most useful, and at 
the same time m6st common, is a shoi*t and forcible re- 
capitulation of the principal arguments, with the infe- 
rence which the speaker intended to be deduced from 
them. Men of genius will however by no means con- 
fine themselves to this one description of peromtion. 
The vivacity of their imaginations will, as frequently as 
the circumstances of the case, induce them to take a 
different course. If an appeal can in this part of the 
oration be made to the passions of the audience, it sel- 
dom fails of a happy effect. But the subject should 
completely authorize it, for nothing is more truly dis- 
gusting than affected pathos ; and it should riot be ab- 
ruptly^ introduced, but should be a continuation of some- 
thing of the same description which preceded. Bishop 
Sherlock is very happy in, his perorations^ and I do not 
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know a finer passage than that whichls quoted by Bisbop 
LiOWth in his Grammar, and afterwards by Dr. Blair, as 
jao example of the prosopopoeia....^ Go to your natund 
religion," &c. 

Dr. Ogden has also displayed a happ^r talent in diis 
as well as in erery branch of the rhetorical art. I tnn- 
sciibe almost at random the conclusion ef his thirteenth 
sermon on the Articles of the Christian Faith* 

** Let tl\is suffice. Embrace the offer of Hfe ; fif 
from the wrath to come. You know not the plan of ffl- 
finite govei^nment, what the order of God's universe 
admits, what eternal wisdom counsels, or supreme rec- 
titude requires. Say not within yourselves. If he desires 
that I should be happy, he can make me so. He caii 
do every thing that is right Mid fit to be done ; and no- 
thing more. He desires you to be happy, and it is there- 
fore he does so much, and, for any thing you^know, all 
he can-do, to effect it. He is your friend and your &- 
ther : but, in this respect, like your parents upon e&rth; 
he can only lament over your calamities, if you resist 
his goodness, and are resolved to perish in spite of all 
the efforts of omnipotence. 

" For your own sake. Mid for the sake of those who 
iove you, not^nly on earth, but above, the blessed an- 
gels, the Holy Trinity, return to yourself, to a sound 
mind, to the Exercise of piety, and the practice of Jdl 
virtue : there is joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth." 

I cannot however give you a finer instance of a spirit" 
ed peroration, than the conclusion. of Mr. Burke's ad- 
dress on the hustings at Bristol, when he declined the 
election in 1780, and with this I shall conclude my let* 
tcr ; only adding one observation, -that the short address 
from which it is extracted is one of the mo^t precious 
specimens of eloquence that ancient or modem times 
have recorded*... 

" It has been usual for a candidate who declines, to 
take his leave by a letter to the sheriffs ; but I received 
your trust in the face of day, and in the face of day j 
accept your dismission. I am not I am not at aU 
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ashamed to look upon you ; nor can my presence dis*^ 
compose the order of business here. I humbly and' 
respectfully take, my leave of the sheriffs, the candi- 
dates, and the electors, ^wishing heartily that the choice 
may be for the best, at a time- which calls, if ever time 
did call, for the service that b not nominal. It is no 
plaything you are about. I tremble when I consider 
the trust I have presumed to ask. I confided perhaps 
too much in my intentions. They were really &ir and 
upright ; and I am bold to say, that I ask no ill thing 
for you, when, on parting from this place, I pray, that 
whoevier you choose to succeed me, may resemble me 
exactly in all things, excepting my abilities to serve, 
and my fortune to please you." 



LETTER XVII. 

UIFFERKNT KINDS 0? ORATORY .El^OqU^CE OF 

THE SENATE OF THE BAR. 

.MY BBAM JOMJsr, 

ALL QvatiQps inay be arranged under two divisioiis. 
1st. Those which are precQ9iposed» and delivered. eit^ 
from memory, or read ak>ud to the amdience^ a^d 2dly, 
those which are spoken on the occasion, with little of 
previous study, at least with respect to the style or lan- 
guage, and this kind of eloquence is what we call ex- 
tempore. 

We have reason to believe that the most finished ora- 
tions of the ancients were precomposed, and committed 
to memory. We have the frank acknowledgment of 

' Pliny the younger, that their ornamental eloquence, 
their panegyrics, come under this description ; and we 
find from the same authority, that it was even common 
to read them, pre%dous to their delivery, to a select com- 
pany of friendfe, for the benefit of their criticisms. The 
confession- of Cicero* that, he had by him a volume of 
Exordiums ready precomposed, from which he was ac- 
' , customed to select, leads me to suspect that many of his 
orations were in the same predicament. If I tim not 
mistaken, the pleadings before the French parliaYnent 

.were always precomposed, and read by the advocates. 
The form of their trials, in which the evidence was all 
reduced to writing, and taken before notaries prenous 
to the pleading before the court, entirely favoured this 
kind of eloquence. The French preachers also com- 
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mitted their sermons to memoiy ; and I have been as- 
sort that in the national assembly, and the conventiot}» 
many, evten of the first orators, either read their speech- 
es or delivered them from memory. 

A modem writer (Mr. Hume) has instituted a com- 
parison between ancient and modem eloquence, infinite- 
ly indeed to the disadvantage of the latter. I suspect 
he was scarcely sufficient master of the languages to 
read the ancients with that kind pf relish that results 
from familiarity, and therefore incautiously^ took their 
pnuses at second hand ; and I am also inclined to be- 
lieve that he had not heard the best effusbns^of our se- 
aatorial oratory. Thitt he l^ad never stood before the 
glorious torrent of Lord Chatham's eloquence, or wit- 
nessed the varied and enchanting flow of Mr. Burke's 
incomparable genius. 

Granting however for the present Mr. Hume's con- 
clusion to be just, there are many reasons why the ex- 
ertions of ancient genius should be almost exclusively 
directed to oratory. The art of printing had not given 
that facility to the diffusion of sentiment, which at pre- 
sent exists. It was by oral effusions alone that the ancients - 
could hope to arrive at fame and distinction. Their phi- 
losophers taught in this manner, and their statesmen 
openly deliberated in public assemblies. Even the his- 
tory cf Herodotus was recited at tlie Olympic games. 
The occasions too for the employment of eloquence 
were more frequent than with us. Every citizen of the 
free states of antiquity might address the assembly of 
^e people upon any public occa»on. The law was not 
a laborious study exclusively confined to those who are 
educated to the profession ; and, as justice was admini- 
stered generally on the vague and simple principles of 
natural equity, i>ot according to forths, statutes, and pre- 
cedents, any man- might in a little time become com- 
pletely acquainted with all that was necessary to accom- 
pUsh him for a pleader. The science of the ancients too 
was neither, extensive nor profound, so that genius was 
not distracted by a variety of pursuits. From ail thes^ 
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circumstances we canhot wonder that oratory was cul* 
tivated in the ancient world with ardour and success. 

Qut indeed I cannot in honesty and candour suhsciibe 
to the truth of M«*. Hume*s position, that the ancients 
were every thing, an'd that we-are nothing in this art. 
Whether the ancients excelled or not in extempore 
speaking, this at least we know, that the specimens of • 
their eloquence which, have been transmitted to us- are 
studied compositions. Now to compare these with any 
unpremeditated effusion which we may happen to hear 
in the British senate, is scarcely fair ; |ind yet I declare 
I have heard, speeches there which would not lose in a 
comparison with the best of Cicero or Demosthenes. 
The vehement and impressive oratory of Mr. Fox, the 
wit and pathos of Mr. Sheridan ; and the choice and po- 
lished elocution of Mr. Pitt, might vie with any thing 
to be found in these celebrated models of eloquence. 

But we have ev«n a fairer and more ceitain criterion. 
Let. any unprejudiced critic compare those specimens 
which the masters of eloquence among ourselves have 
condescended to publish, with the productions of the 
ancients, and let him determine for himself. I protest I 
^find more genius and fancy, more knowledge of human 
nature, and a far gpreater proportion of wit, in the pub- 
lished speeches of Mr. Burke, than in any of the works 
of the ancient orators ; and if chaste and correct elo- 
quence is what h^ requires, I can only advise him to 
hear the present Chancellor of the Exchequer,* even 
when he speaks without premeditation ; or to peruse a 
speech winch was published some years ago by him- 
self, or some of his friends, on the abolition of th^ slave 
trade. 

I am not wisliing to depreciate the ancients, who cer- 
tainly have cultivated eloquence with a success which 
could scarcely have been expected at so early a period ; 
but I cannot endure that the merit of the modems should 
be wantonly underrated, through a blind veneration for 



* This was written during «Mi'. Pitt*s administration. 
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the excellent of former times. Rely up6n it, there is 
no theatre more &fY>urable for the exertions of elo- 
quence than a British house of commons, nor any, where 
it has been more successfully studied or employed. ^ 

The occasions, as I have just mentioned, were more 
frequent, for the exertion of eloquence, among the an- 
cients than among ourselves. Except a particular op- 
poctunity which a public meeting of the people may 
casually present, the only theatres of oratory are the 
parliament, the bar, and the pulpit. In the two former 
the orations are chiefly, if not altogether, extempore. In 
the latter the practice is at present almost exclusively 
confined to studied compositions. 
' In the remainder of this letter I shall endeavour to 
propose a few rules for parliamentary eloquence, and I 
shall also briefly consider the eloquence of the bar, 
which will include aU that is to be offered on the sub- 
ject of extempore oratory. 

1st. I should be sorry to discourage any young man 
of genius from attempting to speak in parliament ; but 
to use a parliamentary phrase, I wt)uld caution him 
against " committing himself" too soon. A laugh once 
raised against a modest man perhaps disarms him for 
ever. Yet a young member must not be too fastidious. 
Mr. Gibbon, when he first entered the house of com- 
mons undoubtedly intended to speak ; and I cannot doubt 
but if he could have subdued the first impulse of mo- 
desty, he would have spoken incomparably ; but the fkct 
was, that waiting too long for a fit occasion to display 
his talents, he sunk into utter indolence or despair ; and 
thus the senate of Great Britain was deprived of a ge- 
nius, which would probably have been its brightest or- 
nament. Dr. Johnson (who was indeed an older man) 
felt more confidence in himself, and regretted thaty 
Lord North, at the solicitation of Mr. Thrale, had npt 
afforded him an opportunity of displaying his talents. I 
have not a doubt but he would have acquitted himself 
admirably ;" for the style of Dr. Johnson in conversation 
^vas as pointed, and nearly as correct as in his publica- 

o 2 
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tions. I«ord Chesterfield^ who knew mankiod, and the 
houses of parliament in particular^ better than most 
inei)i advises l^is son to feel his vHiy ; to make shoU 
speeches at first, and piincipaUy in committeest where 
formal speeches arc not expected ; and thus, to acquire 
confidence by degrees, before he launched out on any 
great or momentous occasion. 

2dly. A young member of parliament should endea- 
vour to make himself well acquainted with every sub- 
ject which is likely to come under discussion ; and if 
his mind is full upon the question, it is very likely he 
will feel n momentary impulse to enter into the debate, 
especially if any pause should take place. At all events, 
by studying diligently the different topics of debate, he 
enables himself to discharge his duty properly if he 
gives only a silent vote, and is accomplishing his mind 
for future occasions. 

3dly. It is practice that makes a fluent orator. Prfkc- 
tice cannot give genius, it is true ; but (if I may be al- 
lowed a vulgarism) there is a ready knacky both of wri- 
ting and speaking, which men of very moderate talents 
often and easily acquii^e. Debating societies have their 
disadvantages, and there are two in particular against 
which young men ought to be guarded. They arc apt 
to generate a love of disputing, the most disagreeable * 
quaJity, without exception, with which a young man can 
enter society. The applause also which superficiai 
speakers receive there, is apt to generate a belief that 
a command of words is the only necessary accomplish- 
ment. Otherwise by affording an opportunity of prttc- 
^ce, debating societies certainly contribute more than 
nny means I know of towards fluency jind readiness, 
which are no mean qualifications in an orator. But it is 
only to a mind which is well stocked with useful know- 
ledge that they will afford this improvement. The per- 
son who goes ignorant into onc'of these seminaries, un- 
less he compensates by ardent study for his former de- 
ficiencies, Will come out, under the mosf favourable 
circumstances, only a noisy «aid fluent dunce. 
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,4thly^ Any man before he rises to speak in a popular 
assembly should have formed a complete plan of his in* 
tended discourse ; whether in speaking he adopts divi- 
sions or not, he ^vill find his memory greatly assisted 
by dividing in his mind his intended harangue into its 
several parte, and methodically arranging them. I have 
seen the first of our parliamentary orators have in their 
hands little memorandums, which I could perceive con- 
tained the heads of their discourses. In a reply the pro- 
per arrangement is always to follow the course of your 
adversary's argument; and hence those speakers who 
are not great masters of method and arrangement^ often 
sfame more in a reply than in an opening speech. I am 
far from advising that you should study the words or 
phrases you are to employ beforehand, this would 
only serve totronfuse and embarrass you. The language 
of an orator must be strictly /da owriy such as in general 
he would employ upon ordinary occasions, but as select 
as the rajudity of utterance will allow. 
■ 5thly. In the course of an oration never hesitate about 
the choice of a word. Take that which presents itself 
rather than. look for terms more uncommon and refi- 
ned ; for if the mind is once diverted from the matter 
^ to the words, yoyr discourse will be deranged, and fiol 
in a lucid order, which is a greater deficiency than an 
indifferent style ; and it is also probable that even your 
enunciation will be perplexed and stammerii^. 

6thly. From the two preceding rules you will easily 
perceive pf what immense importance it is to an orator 
to accustom himself even in common conversation to 
polished language, and a very nice choice of expression. 
He must' never permit himself to use a vulgarism on 
the most common occasion, but must carefully eradicate 
all. such noxious weeds from his vocabulary. A litde 
attention to this chastity and correctness of expression 
will soon render it easy and habitual. No other words 
but the best will present themselves to your mind j and 
on the contrary, I 'am convinced that ^unless a man has 
previously cleared his usual dialect from low and vicious 
expressions, they will obtrude themselves whenever he 
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speaks in public, "ivhatever may be his cautioi\ and at- 
tention. 

In treating thus of extempore oratory, as far as ap- 
plies to the eloquence of the senate, I have anticipated 
much of what I should otherwise haTe had to advance 
on that of the bar, for the same rules will apply to both, 
and I shall only have to add one or two remarks exclu- 
sively applicable to the latter. 

I am far from agreeing with Mr. Hume and Dr. 
Blair, that the English bar affords not a fine theatre for 
oratory. They certainly, in forming this conclusion^ 
reasoned under some disadvantage^ for they had only 
before their view the Scottish bar, where the trial by 
jury is allcTwed only in criminal cases. The observation 
of Dr. , Blair is therefore perfectly just in this case. 
" Speakers at the bar," says he, " address themselves 
to one or a few judges, and those too, persons gene- 
rally of age, gravity, and authority of character. There 
they have not those advantages which a mixed and nu- 
merous assembly affords for employing all the arts of 
speech." This is strictly true from the view which 
presented itself to this writer ; but in England, where 
in three of the principal courts, as well as in all the in- 
ferior judicatures of the kingdom, almost every cause 
is tried by a jury of twelve men, selected by ballot, 
surely the very finest opportunity for the display of ora- 
tory is afforded, and especially as the advocate addresses 
them under peculiar advantages, with some ideas of su- 
perior learning and superior dignity. 

The English advocate too has conducted the cause 
from its commencement, and examined the evidence ; 
he is therefore not only made master of the Whole ar- 
gument, but, if possessed of feeling, must have acquired 
some warmtli and ardour in the cause. Grant that he 
is in some degree confined by the precision of our lawi, 
still it is matter of fact on which he has principally to 
address a jury, and the less of technical language he 
mingles in it the greater will be its effect. It would 
indexed" perhaps be better if oratory had less influence 
than it is known to ha^-e in our courts of justice. It b 
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somewhat checkedby'the sedate character of the people 
of Eo^glaiid, and by the feeling of jurymen that they are 
bovind by their oaths ; but still it is found Xo be of so 
much intrinsic consequence, that the barrister whopos* 
scsses this talent finds that it infiillibly conducts to fame 
and fortune. 

1 St. The most important rule that I can lay down to 
the practitioner at the bar, is to make himself perfect 
master of the science of the law. Without this he can 
never speak with courage and confidence ; and he will 
also be in danger of incu.rring the ridicule of his ad- 
versary, and perhaps the contempt of the court. A 
knowledge of the law will also supply the means of elo- 
quence, or at least a substitute for it ; for a sound law- 
yer is always heard with attention, whether he is what 
is called eloquent or not. 

2d. ' The next requisite is a perfect knowledge of the 
cause in which he is engaged. This is indeed a duty 
he owes not less to his client than to his own reputa- 
tion, for he actually defrauds the man from whom he 
receives a fee, unless he exerts himself to the very ut- 
most of his abilities. 

Sdly. Though warmth and vehemence may be occa- 
sionally admitted, and sometimes required, yet a coun- 
sel will commonly have most weight with a jury, who 
addresses them as mtional beings, and aeema at least to 
labour to convince their judgment. In the beginning 
of his oration he should alwuys appear cool and tempe- 
rate, but always in earnest, otherwise they will have less 
confidence in his assertions. 

The plan and order which I laid down in my last let- 
ter is strictly applicable to judicial oratory, and eveiy 
address to a jury must consist of; 1st, an exordium, in 
which he must endeavour to conciliate their favour ; 
2d, a statement of factsor narrative, in which the pleader 
recapitulates or anticipates the principal parts of the 
evidence ; Sdly, it will be in general better and clearer 
to a jury, if he points out the proper divisions of his 
argument, as more of method is expected from a pleader 
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than in a mere declamatoiy address ; 4thly, the aign^ 
mentative part is indispensable, that being the peculiar 
business of an advocate ; Sthly, the peroration or con- 
elusion should be always remarkably clear and lucid) 
a^d if the subject admits of the pathetic, this is the part 
in which it will commonly be introduced to the greatest 
advantage. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF ELOQUENCE. 

MY DE^R JOBJ\% 

IT would be a very pleasing^ exercise to trace the 
histoiy of dioquence from its fint rude origin through 
the various raEmifications of human genius ; to mark the 
powers, the character of the different men< in the dif- 
ferent ages of aodetjr, who have succesi^uUy employed 
tkik fascinating art. It would be pleasing even to pur- 
sue the science as kog as the records of civilized man 
permit ; and to trace the progress of oratory from Peri- 
cles to Pitt. But our materuls for such a critical in- 
vestigation are very few. The best effusions of oratory 
are £»M wrtf^iwrm (winged words). Unfortunately for 
us they are not 

*^ Congeal'd in northern air/' 

Not only we lose the music> the cadence^ the action with 
which they were graced, but even the substance of very 
few^of these productions are transmitted to us. Of the 
QX'atio&s of Demosthenes^ a very small number have out- 
fi*ed the depredations of time. Cicero, who for some 
yoars spoke almost dbily in public, and who was the 
roost ditigent of mcn> has committed to writing a very 
.3mall proportiOKi of his numgrous orations ; even the 
ek^enee of our own great and distiiqe^shed orators, 
3t. 4ohn, Fuheuey, Pitt> Fox, and Sheridan, are only to 
^ tK«eed in those meagre and imperfect registers, the 
li^lumfi^^ of Parliamentary Debates^ in which you are 
presented rather wkh the Hungtiage of an illiterate ire- 
potterr than with that of the accompHshed statesman 
^4 Qtator». whose, ispeedi lie vmdert^es to detail. 
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That oratory was not only practised, but studied with 
considerable effect from almost tlie earliest periods, is 
evident from the specimen's which stand recorded al- 
xnost as soon a9 language became stationary in writing. 
The oratory of the Hebrews is of a^eculiar kind, short 
and sententious, like their poetry. But in the Book of 
Job, in the speeches of Moses and of Samuel, we have 
some beautiful examples of the sublime and the pathetic 
in oratory. The speeches in Homer would be admired 
even if they were not in measure ; and I am inclined 
to the opinion that the Iliad is not less indebted for its 
celebrity to the eloquence than to the poetry it contains. 
This, it will be said, was the work of the poet only, and 
is neither to be ascribed to the characters from whose 
mouths it is supposed to issue, nor to the period in 
which they existed. This I will readily grant ; but as 
the Iliad is universally acknowledged to be a minor, or 
dramatic representation of the age at least in which the 
poet lived, two inferences will necessarily follow..... 
That it was then customary to address public assemblies 
in the manner of the heroes of Homer ; and that no in- 
considerable progress must have been made in eloquence 
as an art. In truth, I do not know any production that 
a young rhetorician may ^tudy with itiore pro^ than the 
oratorical parts of Homer, and particularly the debate 
of the contending chieftains in the first book of the 
Iliad. 4 

From the time of Homer to that' of Pericles, we have 
however nothing like a regular and authentic oration 
on record. That the eloquence of Pericles wad unri- 
valled we cannot doubt, for it is asserted that he govern- 
ed Athens (and he governed it almost despotically) not 
less by his eloquence, than by his policy and power. 
Yet we dare not pronounce that the- charming speci- 
mens of the eloquence of this great man to be found in 
Thucydides are genuine. I apprehend them myself to 
be the fabrication of the historian : for they carry with 
them decidedly the marks of his peculiar style. 

But though we have not any oratorical productions 
of this period before us, we know that immediately af- 
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ter the time of PericleSf the art of oratory was publicly 
professed and taught It was reduced to a method al- 
ixK>st mechanical. For the tofiica or common placet^ which 
I liave so frequently mentioned, were Introiduced at this 
period ; and these roasters in rhetoric pretended to be 
able to make any person an orator by pursuing a cer- 
tain course of study. Gorgias of Leontium accumulated 
an immense fortune by teaching rhetoric, but we have 
ooly a short frag^ient of his preserved by Hermogenes. 
It would be un&ir, from so stight a specimen, to decide 
on an author's character ; but as &r as we may judge 
from it, his reputation was higher than his merits. 

About the same period, it appears, there arose at 
Athens a set of men, who, having applied themselves 
t<]» oratory, made a profession of it as public pleaders or 
orators. Lysias was one of these, and appears to have 
been a lawyer by profession, though some have asserted 
that he only composed orations for those who were 
practising lawyers. His eloquence is therelbre almost 
exclusively forensic. Thirty-four of his orations are 
transmitted to us ; they are acute, clear and methodi- 
<^1; n6 bad models for a practitioner at the bar, if wc 
did not enjoy the advantage of hearing better almost 
every day in Westminstcr-hali. 

Isocrates, of whose orations there are twenty-one ex- 
tant, was somewhat posterior to Lysias. He was a pro- 
fessed rhetorician ; and his productions are indeed ra- 
ther to be considered as essays than orations. When I 
read them as a young man I was delighted with them, 
they abound so much in sentiment and moral observa- 
^^' In more mature age, however, I found the bitter 
exceedingly trite, and the whole too studied and artifi- 
cial. The style appears, as far as we are judges of style 
"» a dead language, to be very chaste, though not ani- 
mated. Isocrates is said to have been the first who 
studied a musical cadence, and has brought it to great 
perfection. He was so nice in this particular, that he 
spent no less than ten years in composing one oration, 
still extant, the Panegyric. Cicero was a great admirer 
of Isocrates, and seems to have imitated him. 

p 
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I&xus (ten of whose orations are still extant) was 
master to Demosthenes, who» by the assistance of a sur- 
prising genius, united with inde&tigable labour and in- 
dustry, made so much advantage of his precepts, thai 
he has always been esteemed, by the best judges, the 
first of Grecian orators. I need not repeat to you the 
common tale, that he retired into caves, that he might 
study without being disturbed, and^that he kept pebbles 
in las mouth to correct a defect in his speech. He is 
said also to have hung a naked sword over his shoulders, 
to prevent him from using an ungraceful motion, to 
which he had habituated himself. From this we learn 
how much natural disadvantages may be balanced by 
diligent application and study ; and itis a proof also how 
ardently oratory was studied at this period in the Gre- 
cian republics. , 

I never did enter into the very exaggerated praises 
which have been bestowed upon Demosthenes, and 
which have icxalted him into something more than a 
m&t\. Yet it would be uncandid and unjust not to con- 
fess that in his person oratory was carried to a very high 
degree of perfection, especially when we consider the 
early period at wj^ich he flourished. The power which 
he attained, and the situation which he occupied in the 
state of Athens^ prove him to have been possessed of no 
uncommon force in persuading and guiding a popular 
assembly. But it is fortunate that we have still supe- 
rior evidence to which to resort ; we have his ovra vinrit- 
ten oinitions. They are to be criticised as studied com- 
positions, since they are not pretended to have been 
taken down as he spoke them, but were made public by 
himself. Demosthenes, therefore, arguing from the 
specimens he has left us, must be regarded as a close 
and correct reasoner, master of t flowing, elegant, and 
harmonious style, as far as we are judges of these qua- 
lities in a dead language ;. and with occasionally a very 
fine and brilliant thought, though in this he is inferior 
to many of the, modern^, and particularly to Mr. Burke. 
He had but little of wit, though he occasionally affects 
it, particularly in the celebrated oration against Ms\ 
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chinesi One excelfence however J cannot too much 
commend in Demosthenes^ nor can I in this respect too 
strongly recommend his example to young orators. 
His arguments all tend to a single 'point, and are con- 
centratedy like the dispersed rays of light when reflected 
from a ccmcave mirror, so as to bear altogether with 
their united force upon the object he has in view. ' He 
never excurses into too large a field, never loses ught 
of his subject. This, I think, was the characteristic ex- 
cellence of Mr. Fox's oratory. Other speakers greatly 
excelled Mr. Fox in choice of words, in vmce, address 
and manner ; but no man equalled him in the selection, 
force, and happy arrangement of his arguments. 

Cicero^ who is the only orator of antiquity who w^U 
bear a comparison with Demosthenes, and who perhaps 
possessed more genius, at least more imagination, was 
more diffuse, and, consequently feebler than his Gre- 
cian rival. I think Quinctitian, in his celebrated com- 
parison between Cicero and Demosthenes, says, ^< to the 
one nothing can be added, from the other nothing can 
be taken away." The latter character, which applies 
strictly to Demosthenes, you will easily perceive im- 
plies more judgment in him, and speaks him the more 
f6i*cible orator ; such indeed he must have been, though 
the beauties of Cicero, when separately considered, will 
perhaps attract the highest admiration. 

Though so accomplished an orator, Demosthenes Ttras 
certainly a very bad. general,, and not a much better po- 
litician. He had moreover the misfortune never to be 
obeyed by his versatile countrymen but when he hap- 
pened to give bad advice ; and the jarring and inconsis- 
tent councils of a discordant republic, soon gave way 
before - £he persevering and steady policy of Philip of 
Macedon. With Demosthenes, therefore, fell the 
liberties^ef his country, and with him perished the elo- 
quence of Greece. Those who succeeded were a race 
of sophists, and pedantic rhetoricians, who taught the 
art merely in the schools, and never introduced it (in- 
deed they never had an opportunity after their country 
was enslaved) upon great or public questions. 
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Oratory was however studied as a fine art, under 
these masters, long after it ceased to be useful in 
Greece ; and even the Romans, when they became 
civilized, and applied to literature, regarded rhetoric as 
one of the most important lessons to which they could 
attend under their more polished teachers of Greece* 

There never was a finer field for eloquence than was 
opened at Rome. Her government was popular ; her 
judicature }>opular. With oratory their statesmen in- 
fluenced the senate ; with a public harangue their gene- 
rals led on their armies to battle and to conquest. I can- 
not therefoi'e believe, with the French critics and Dr. 
Blair, that they were greatly inferior in this art to their 
Grecian^rivals. 

The Romans, it is true, were a military nation ; but 
though this circumstance is but little favourable to the 
cultivation of the more profound sciences, can a nobler 
scope be afforded for that manly and energetic eloquence, 
which great projects and great undertakings naturally 
dictate ? It might want something of that eleg^ance and 
polish which Greece, where every pleasing and orna- 
mental art was knovm to flourish, could boast. Their 
manner of speaking might be, to use the words of Ci- 
cero, somewhat " asperum et horridum ;" but can it be 
believed that- it "was deficient in dignity, and in vigour? 
I am not prepared therefore to subscribe to the opinion 
that Cicero was the only orator that Ronve could boast 
I shall not quote as authentic documents, the^ orations 
whidi BTe found in Livy ; but if we may judge from the 
effects, the orations of the Gracchi must have been ex- 
ceedingly powerful. Scipio appears to have been not 
less of an orator than a soldier. The two Cato's might 
not be polished speakers, but they certainly coniimanded 
attention in the senate. With respect to Csesar, Hor- 
tensius, and even Anthony, we have the testimony of 
Cicero himself, and after such an authority we have no 
right to think meanly of their talents. 

After the accession of Augustus, there was scarcely 
any thing deserving of the name of eloquence in tiiat 
poor shadow of popular authority, which was cidled the 



senate of Rome. The few specimens which are extant) 
evince that the history of Rome, under the cmperorSf 
consisted chiefly of studied panegyrics, or orations on 
state occasions, like the declamations of the French 
academy, which nobody reads. They might be indeed 
sufficiently ornamented and polished; but they vrant 
interest, because we know they were mere artificial com« 
positions, without a relation to any great undertaking or 
transaction of pubEc life. The best specimen extant 
of these, is the panegyric of the younger Pliny on the 
Emperor Trajan. 

We have also some examples extant of that kind of 
eloquence which was taught in the schools of rhetoric, 
particularly the Controversiae, as they are called, of 
Seneca the rhetorician, the &ther of the famous philo- 
sopher of that name. They are altogether artificial, 
full of antitheses and studied ornament. Yet much as 
1 admire the genius of Dr. Johnson, whoever looks into 
these orations, will fine that our great writer was not 
unacquainted with the Controversiae of Seneca. 

After the preaching of Christianity a new style of 
oratory was introduced, of the highest importance as to 
the subject, but less animated than the eloquence of 
debate, because of a more didactic nature. The Epis- 
tles of Paul, however, and even some of the later Fa- 
thers, contain specimens of eloquence superior to any, 
I will affirm, to be found in the compositions of either 
Cicero or Demosthenes. 

A late French writer, the unfortunate Marquis de 
Condorcet, in a posthumous work, affects to speak light- ' 
ly of the writings of the Fathers. His remarks, how- 
ever, only prove his ignorance, and -shew that, like the 
rest of his superficial and contemptible sect, he had the 
effrontery to censure writings that he never read. They 
shew that he has never perused the sweet and floy^ing 
orations of Chrysostom ;* the animated addresses of 
Gregory Nazianzen ; the unequal, but sometimes sub- 
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lime compositions of St. Augustine ; the strong and 
nervous periods of TertuUian ; and of Lactantius> who 
abounds in all the learning of the times, and hk every 
beauty of composition. The criticisms even of Dr. 
Blair, on these writera, prove that^ he waa not much 
more conversant with them'' than Condorcet himself. It 
is, perhaps, sufficient to say, that the mosjt eloquent 
preacher of the present times confessedly formed his 
style altogether on that of the ancient Fathers. 

The only countiies in mpdem Europe where we can 
expect to find eloquence cultivated are France and Eng- 
land. The French have natui'ally a sprightly genius, 
end a tastfe, though not a correct one, for the polite arts. 
The English have had a great advantage, both from their 
genius and the nature of their government ; they have 
both however produced very great men in many diffe- 
rent professions, and some orators whojnight justly con- 
tend with eitlier Demosthenes or Cicero. 

In England, however, as well as in Greece and Rome, 
the highest efforts of. eloquence seem confined to the 
great assembly of the nation. There are^no doubt, some 
good speakers who plead at the bar, but none of their 
orations are transmitted to posterity, while we read those 
of the ancients with pleasure. The §ermons of the Eng- 
lish writers are inferior to none in good sense and rea- 
soning, but they appear in general, deficient in spirit 
and animation. 

In the writings of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and MasilloH) 
we see a much higher kind of eloquence aimed at than 
by any English preacher ; but these are as lamentably 
deficient in matter, as the English are in style ; and, u 
we except a few sermons of Masillon, there are not 
many of them* of much value. 

I shall conclude this letter ;\yith, a short comparison 
between two of the most finislied orators that ever gra- 
ced the British or any other senate. It was written se- 
veral years ago, when I was in the habit of attending the 
debates of the house of commons, and was originally 
published in a. periodical publication, in the conductipg 
of which I had some share. 
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<< Both Mr.* Pitt and Mr. Fox are stfictly what may 
be termed business speakers. They argue like men of 
iHisiness, rather with a view of influencing their hearersi 
than of conciliating applause to themselves. They vary 
less from the question, and indulge their imaginations 
4ess tham Mr. Burke or Mr. Sheridan ; and the superior 
force of their eloquence. is the best panegyric on this 
species of oratory. Though agreeing in this one es- 
sential, the oratory of these great men is however in a 
-variety of circumstances materially diffei^nt. A brief 
comparison, therefore, of their excellencies and defects, 
^whether instructive or not, cannot, I think, fail to prove 
entertaining, St least to country readers. 

^< The first obvious difference which excited my at- 
tention was, that the one is the most elegant, the other 
the most impassioned speaker I have ever heard. The 
one carries the understanding along with liim, and while 
we are the captives of his ingenuity, we imagine we are 
following the light of our own reason ; the other leads 
US no less forcibly by our passions ; and if Mr. Pitt ad- 
dresses the head, every sentence of Mr. Fox demon- 
strates his influence over the heart. The one interests, 
the other convinces. The one conducts you over a plea- 
sant champaign and luxuriant meadow ; the other forces 
you along with him, be the ground ever so uneven, be 
, the path ever so rough and interrupted. It is something 
extraordinaiy that the younger man should be distin- 
^ished by the greater extent and variety of his know- 
ledge — but such undpubtecliy appears to be the^ct; 
and to accoiuit for it, we perhaps must have recourse to 
the different education and habits of the two orators. 
Thus Mr. Pitt is diffuse, and surprises by the multi- 
^ tude of bis ideas, and by the variety of lights in which 
he exhibits the subject. Mr. Fox, on the otlier hand, is 
concise and energetic; his proofs are arranged to the 
utmost advantage, and all of them tend immediatjcly to 
the very point : he introduces but few arguments, few 
ideas, but these are generally the very strongest, and 
placed in the strongest light. In short, it is impossible 
to hear the two speakers without recollecting the ob- 
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servation of QumctUian in his celebrated pavallel be- 
tween Cicero and Demosthenes r^To the one, nothing 
can be added ; from the other, nothing can be taken 
away." But if it be granted, that from indolence, from 
the variety of his avocations, or perhaps from not pos- 
sessing the means, Mr. Fox appears deficient of infor- 
mation on any occasion, what he wants in knowledge, he 
amply compensates for in ingenuity. He catches al- 
most instantaneously the slightest hint, and an argument 
which appears of no force when treated by a minor 
speaker, in his hands appears both interesting and im- 
portant. Mr. Pitt generally comes well prepared to 
speak upon the business of the day : to Mr. Fox, pre- 
paration seems unnecessary, since even from the casual 
intimation of his adversaries, he is able to pixxiuce mat- 
ter sufficient, either for attack or defence. 

*" I have intimated that neither of them are very flo- 
rid speakers ; and I cannot help thinking it rather an 
extraordinary circumstance, in Mr. Pitt particularly, 
that though fresh from the schools, we find in his 
speeches no classical allusions, no embellishments from 
ancient literature, no pomp of erudition ; he seldom 
quotes, but rather produces the ideas of other men in his 
own words, contrary to the fashionable practice of cloath- 
ing our own thoughts in the peculiar phraseology oi 
books. In point of wit, I do not think either of them 
deficient, though they are prudent in the use of it. Mr* 
Fox seldom descends from the earnestness and dignity 
of his declamation to light or trivial remarks ; and yet 
Mr. Pitt's oratory is not disgraced by that elegant irony, 
that polished ridicule, in which he sometimes indulges 
himself and his hearers. The candid of all parties agree 
in allowing to Mr. Pitt the happiest choice of words that 
graces any senator in either house ; but I confess I was 
surprized to find the editor>of Bellendenenus attribute, 
in unqualified terms, this excell^ce to Mr. Fox. The 
style of Mr. Pitt is in general so correct, that the audi- 
tor is almost induced to fancy he hears the studied com- 
position of some masterly writer. The language of Mr. 
Fox is indeed generally forcible and expressive, but it 
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is by no means so elegant, select, and harmonious, as 
that of his more finished rival. If fluency Ijc a mark of 
genius, in this too Mr. Pitt has the advantage. His 
words fiow rapidly, but easily, without difRculty or 
hesitation ; on the contrary, Mr. Fox frequently hesi- 
tates, sometimes recals his words, and seems dubious 
which to make choice of; and though a very rapid 
speaker, his rapidity appears rather the effect of passion 
than imagination. With respect to manner, Mr. Pitt at 
first appears to have greatly the advantage ; but Mr. 
Fox compensates in vivacity for his want of elegance, 
and though less graceful, is perhaps more interestincv 
than Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt's voice is a (till tenor, and his 
modulation is harmonious. Mp. Fox's is a treble, and 
his enunciation is alfected by an occasional lisp. He 
soon teaches us, however, to forget these defects. His 
is both the language and the expression of nature, and 
without gratifying the eye, or charming the ear of his 
au^toi*s, he commands their affections. 

" Such appears to me to be the general character of 
each of these distinguished speakers. I have seen each 
of them occasionally bear away the palm from his com- 
petitor, and I have observed each fsdl greatly below the 
standard of his own merit, when defending a bad cause ; 
^ decisive proof that ingenuity and command of words 
will not alone form an orator, but that there must be a 
good' foundation of truth and argument ; or the most 
splendid harangue is but blossom without fruit ; a mere 
shadow of eloquence without substance or effect/' 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 



MY DEAR JOffJSr, - 

IN this country there is only one department of 
eloquence which admits of a precomposed discourse> 
and that is the eloquence of the pulpit. I have formerly 
remarked that we have reason to believe the ancients 
frequently, if not generally, comjtosed their public ora- 
tions before 'hand, and recited them either from memo- 
ry or from notes ; and all those orations which were pro- 
nounced in ihe rhetorical schools, either as exercises, 
or displays of talent, were composed with great study 
and care. I have observed that the French advocates, 
before the Revolution, were also in the habit of com- 
mitting all their pleadings to writing. But in our.aenate, 
and at our bar, where slulful debaters are of more vahie 
and weight than mere declaimers, where, argument has 
more force tlian ornament, such a practice would be ri- 
diculed as formal and pedantic. 

The practice therefore of precomppsing a popular 
addrei^ is with us confined sjmost exclusively to the 
pulpit. The pifinciples which have been already advan- 
ced on the subject of didactic composition, and also re- 
lative to the parts of a discourse, will almost all apply 
to what is called a Sermon, which you see literally 
means a discourse, from the Latin Sermo, 

Whatever there is peculiar to this form of composi- 
tion will appear further, if we take a short view of the 
origin and progress of pulpit eloquence. 

In the primitive church, from the earliest period, a 
custom prevailed, which may indeed be ultimately tra- 
ced to the Jewish, though the time of its introduction 
into the latter is not clearly ascertained. One of the 
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most distinfpiislied members of the congregatkm (utu- 

' ally the xbishop or presbyter) read a portion of scrip- 
ture, selected for the service of the day, and proceeded 
with a general explanation or exposition of what had 
been read, concluding with a practical exhortation. » 
These exhortations were biief and unadorned, and were 
sometimes followed by further expositions ai Scripture 
from others of the society, who professed to speak un- 

. der the influence of the Holy Spirit.* 

It is probable that what at first tonsbted of a few 
short, and perhaps unconnected sentences, would gra- ' 
dually, and by those who possessed fluency of thought, 
and &cility of expression, be made to assume a more 
regular form. Origen (who lived in the beginning of 
the third century,) was the first who introduced long 
explanatory discourses into Christian assemblies; and 
preaching began in his time to be formed upon the 

- nice model of Grecian eloquence. Sometimes two or 
three sermons were preached in the same congregation 

* by the presbyters and bishops in succession. Many of 
these discourses were extempore, but many were also 
precomposed. The sermons on these occasions were 
.necessarily short, as the time aUotted for public worship 
was only two hours. It was probably upon some of these 
occasions that the shoit sermons of St. Augustin were 
composed, many of which may be pronounced distinctly 
in eight minutes, and some in less. Those of Chrysos- 
torn are however much longer, and some of them are 
evidently laboured compositions. As the institution of 
preaching commenced in the explication of Scripture, 
it still retained, through many revolutions of the public 
taste, some respect to its origin ; and, with a f<^w ex- 
ceptions, a portion of the sacred writings always consti- 
tuted the basis of the discourse, though latterly it was 
reduced almost to the fornv of a motto, which had fre- 
quently little connexion with the principal subject 'f and 
hence have originated our modern Essay Sermons, 



"* Gregory's History of the Christian Church, Cent. 1. 
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During the dark ages, from the ignorance of the 
clergy, preaching was ahnost laid aside. After the Re« 
formation it was chiefly extempore; but in Engknd 
many complaints. were made of those who were Ucen- 
5ed to preach, I presume on account of ^e doctrines 
they advanced; and to enable them to justify them- 
selves, many of the clergy began to write and read 
their sermons. The ease which this practice afforded, 
and the correctness it induced, has continued it in the 
church of England ever since. 

This short view of the origin and progress of this 
species of eloquence %vill easily furnish us with the 
precise rules which are exclusively applicable to it. 

That sermon is most useful and most agreeable to 
the nature of the institution which serves to elucidate 
the Holy Scriptures, and to clear away the difficulties 
which may occur to common readers. A sermon how- 
ever ought always to have a j>ractical tendency ; and 
though explanatory of Scripture, the minuteness of 
philological or metaphysical speculations ought to be 
carefully avoided; Discourses which enter deeply into 
difficult doctrinal points are seldom of much use, and 
are fitter for the closet than for a public assembly. Ser- 
mons ought to be calculated to interest and engage as 
well as to instruct. " Propose one point in a discourse 
(says Mr. Paley) and stick to it; a hearer never carries 
away more than one impression." Let one virtue be 
recommended, or one -doctrinal point be explained; 
it is impossible to condense the whole duties of a ijian, 
or the whgle system of Christian doctrine into a single 
sermon. 

A sermon should never wander from the text ; and 
those are the best which follow exactly the natural dir 
vision of the text ; but this cannot always be done, par- 
ticularly when the text is short,^or contains one single 
proposition. A few easy and natural divisions will as- 
sist the memory, but many subdivisions perplex and 
confuse it ; the exordium should be always natural and 
easy, not affected, nor yet trite^ and directly leading to 
the object of the discourse. The conclusion should be 
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animatedt and skilfully adapted to interest and awaken 
the feelings of the audience. It should therefore be al- 
ways practical, and consist of an exhortation to make a 
right use of the doctrine which has been detailed, or 
to profit by the example which has been exhibited* 

The style of sermons should be clear and plain. It 
should neither admit of low -cant, nor vulgar phraseolo- 
^ ; nor yet of difficult or foreign words, such as LAtin* 
isms, or technical phrases of any kind, not even those 
appropriate to divinity as a science. Rhetorical flou- 
rishes, or metaphysical expressions, are of little use. 
As Mr. Paley remarks, ^ they cost the writer much 
trouble, and produce small advantage to the hearer.*' 
Above all &ults of style the exclamation ought to be 
avoided : it is always frigid, and can scarcely fidl to of- 
fend a sensible ear. 

The delivery of a sermon should correspond with 
what I have just uttered with respect to the style. It 
should correspond with the granty and the dignity of 
the character which is assumed by the preacher. Those 
who attempt to act their sermons, as Dr. Warburton 
expresses it, degrade themselves into buffoons. That 
violence and inequality of enunciation, which sometimes 
becomes a player, as expressive of the strMiger pas- 
sicms he represents, is offensive and improper in a tea- 
cher. Nor less disgusting is the attempt to speak in a 
kind of recitative, begging, pathetic tone, without at all 
adapting the voice to the nature of the subject. Who- 
ever employs these poor devices, will indeed excite the 
pity of the well-informed part of his audience....but it 
vnll be for the preacher himself. 

An easy, temperate, and harmonious elocution (with 
some regard to emphasis, particularly where a peculiar 
phrase requires that it should be impressed upon the 
mind) will always be more generally pleasing, than any 
kind of affectation. Few can excel in the higher re- 
quisites of oratory i few can become orators ; but all 
may be correct and agreeable speakers , (at least with 
few exceptions,^ if they will not be too amUtious for 
distinction. 
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It has been debatedf vhether sermons may be most 
advantageously delivered from written notes, memory) 
or perfectly extemppre. Dr. Seattle decides in favour 
of written sermons. Indeed there is scarcely any ex- 
tempore discourse which is not too diffuse for the time 
usuaUy allotted for the pulpit, tliat might not in fact be 
comprised in much fewer words, and which does not 
abound inimpertinencies, tautologies, or solecisms. Yet 
a g^ood extempore discourse has more effect in a com- 
mon audience than a wiitten one. A practice which 
has been much exclaimed against, but I think withpUt 
reason, is that of preaching from printed sermons. If 
it does not beget habits of indolence in young clergy- 
men, and is only the effect of modesty at their first en- 
trance into public life, it is rather commendable than 
otherwise ; but they should be cautioned when they cfo 
pilfer, rather to take frorp approved writers, than from 
obscui*e, or old authors, as is ^frequently done to escape 
detection ; and it may be observed, that he who is un- 
. qualified to compose is commqnly unfitted to select. 

The style of tlie French writers I do not, in general, 
admire ; they are, it is true, animated, while the English 
are rational and full of argument ; but both these should 
be united to form a perfect preacher. The French have 
but few thoughts, and these placed in a variety of lights, 
which renders them sometimes feeble, but they are, 
perhaps, more warm and persuasive. There are some 
protestant preachers of the French,* and particularly 
Saurin, who may be read with advantage. Amongst 
their popish divines, Bourdaloue is the most admired 
in France, but he is sometimes dull and verbose. Fle- 
chier is more ornamental ; but the most distinguished is 
Masilloh, Bishop of Clermont, who is really an elegant 
and nervous writer, and one who well understood the 
^human heart. 

In England, before the Restoration, the preachers 
we^e much addicted to scholastic and casuistical theo* 
logy, and abounded in divisions. -After the Restoration 
they became-more correct and rational ; but the puritans 
still retained something of the old style, united with a 
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considerable share of enthusiasm. The opposition be- 
tween them caused those of the establishment to run 
into the other extreme^ and the majority of them be- 
came mere moral and insipid preachers. 

There is however a great number of 'excellent ser- 
mons in our language. Among the old authors I pre- 
fer Jeremy Taylor. He is classical, pathetic, and, for 
the time he lived in, elegant in his style. English 
preaching was, however, but in its in&ncy at that period: 
he admits, therefore, many thoughts and allusions into 
his discourses, which would excite a stare, if not a smile, 
in a modem audience ; and if any divine should wish to 
adopt them, he must have some confidence in his own 
ta-^te, and some expermess in the ^rt of abridging. Dr. 
Barrow possessed a more varied stock of learning than 
perhaps any divine of our church. He has. written on 
almost every subject of divinity or ethics ; and I know 
few books to which I would rather choose to refer the 
student of theology, than to his sermons on the Chris- 
tian Faith. Thou^ his genius was mathematical, I con- 
fess there appears rather a want of method in some of 
his discourses. His style is in general plain end chaste. 
His periods are not full, but ^run smoothly from the 
tongue ; and his language, for the most part, preserves 
one even tenor. He is a great magazine of sentiment 
and information, and may be resorted to by young 
preachers, with great advantage. 

Dr. Tillotson's sermons have been admired. They arc 
however, in general, too polemica^, and the language 
is too loose and unharmonious. It has few well-turned 
periods, and is sometimes as slovenly as commou con- 
versation. ^ Tfie sermons of this good and learned man 
contain, however, some passages exquisitely beautiful. 

I'can, I confess, read South with more pleasure than 
the last mentioned author, though I do not pretend to 
apologize for his buffoonery. He is keen, pointed, sar- 
castic. He is a great judge of human nature, which he 
does not always view in the most favourable light. He is 
always animated, keeps alive our attention by the energy 
of hLs arguments, the acuteness of his wit, and the terse- 
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nessand compression of his style. He seldom affects the 
pathetiC) and never succeeds In it. 

Bishop Atterbury is perhaps the most elegant and 
classical writer among our divines. Hi^ discourses have 
all the flow and eleg^cc of Cicero, with the chasteness 
and purity of Demosthenes. His style is animated, yet 
not too highly ornamented^ and his allusions are origi- 
nal, classical, ai)d splendid. The sermon on the character 
of the Scomer is as animated a philippic as any in the 
compass of the whole of the Roman oratory ; that on 
Paul befoi*e. Felix is admirably pathetic. 

Some of Bishop Sherlock's are, in my opinion, among 
the very best and most interesting sermons in the Eng- 
lish language. His knowledge of human nature is per- 
haps superior to that of all the preceding writers. His 
arrangement is correct and striking ; his subjects well- 
chosen, his arguments forcible and ingenious. In general 
I think his doctrinal are inferior to his moral discourses. 

Dr. Clarke's are curious and critical, and ought to be 
read by every divine ;. he is one of the best expositors of 
Scripture that I know. . Dr. Jortin's ai^e nearly of the 
same kind'. They contain a fund of excellent matter, of 
keen remarks:,, and original thought. Both these writers 
are, howevexv rather curious than popular ; and are ra- 
ther to be considered as repositories of matter, which 
may be occasionally resorted to, than as affording any 
discourses for immediate use. 

The sermons of Seed, and those of 'Dr. Ogden, are 
both highly ornamented ; and yet the ornament is of a 
quite d^erent kind. The style of the former is diffuse; 
that of the latter is the most condensed I have ever exa- 
mined. With respect to the time which these sermons 
would require in delivering, the former ought to be a- 
bridged, and the latter perhaps dilated ; but what mo- 
del^ architect d^re lift up a trowel against the work of 
a Jones or a Palladio ? 

The present age has produced some excellent ser- 
mons. The principal are Dr. Blair's, Mr. Hewlett's, and 
the present Bishop of London. Some of the first are 
better adapted to the. closet than the pulpit; but many of 
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them contain admirable delineations of human character. 
The two hat authors are too well known to be affected 
either by my commendation or dispraise^ if indeed the 
latter could with any propriety be applied to tliem. I 
havelieard it remarked that Dr. Blair's seem calculated 
for any time^ and for almost any religion ; those of Bi- 
shop Porteus are adapted exactly to the present timet 
and the present state of religion. 
^ Should you wish for more information on this sub- 
ject, you will find it in an Essay on the Composition and 
Delivery of a sermon, prefixed to a voliime of Sermons 
which I published some years ago ; which you will con- 
clude has furnished many of ihe hints for this letter s 
and in that you will find all the authorities for what I 
have advanced on the origin and progress of pulpit elo^ 
quence. ** 
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NABaATION.....DESCRIPTION. * 

9 
I 

MY DEAR JOHJSTy 

THOUGH oratoiy seems to require niofr« genius^ 
for if the orator would touch the- heart, he must call 
fancy to his aid, yet it is an extraordinary fact, that tak- 
ing oratory in' an-- extensive view, as including all ad- 
dresses to the passions, whether in tlie shape of letters, 
pamphlets, or speeches, almost every period of litera- 
ture has produced more good orators than good narra- 
tors. 

The number of good historians in any language is 
very limited. There are but few books of travels whick 
are so interesting that we would wish to read them a 
second time ; and even the fictitious narratives which 
issue daily in swarms frpm the pi^ss, are seldom well 
written : though for reasons, which I shall afterfirards 
assign, this is by^ far the easiest form of narrative com- 
position. 

Let any man of letters try to compose an argumenta- 
tive, or even an oratorical discourse, and let him after- 
wards attempt a narrative, and he will soon find the latter 
by fsxv the. more difficult task. It is difficult to form and 
pursue a lucid order and arrangement ; it is difficult, out 
of the number of circumstances which will crowd upon 
him, to select those only which are important and strik- 
ing:; to know where.to bebrief and where to be minute; 
to distinguish, the lights and the shades ; to see on what 
Sxe ought to enlarge, and what he should cursorily pass 
over. • It is exceedingly difficult to avoid a fiat and mo- 
notonous tone ; to give spirit, animation, and interest to 
a mere recital of facts ; and that, when the writer co^i- 
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poses not under the influence of pastioni or the Ardour 
of contxxiyersf, which in narrative is seldom the case. 

I know not whether I shall express myself clearly or 
not; but I feel that} in didactic or argumentative dis- 
courses, the words arrange themselves more easily in 
sentences, more in the manner of ocrfloquial discussion. 
In narrative the writer scarcely knows where to stop, 
or how to round a sentence, which may perhaps be m 
part the reason for the long periods of Clwendon, and 
some other historians. It is difficult too to draw the 
jncture ; for narrative is a picture in words, so th^t it 
shall be full, clem*, and impresuve, and keep awake the 
reader's attention through the whole. 

The difficulties which I have now enumerate will in 
some measure anticipate the rules lor narrative compo- 
sition ; if indeed any rules can be laid down for govern- 
ing the &ncy, and directing the taste. Perspicuity, it 
will be ea^y seen, is the first excellence of narrative. 
The impression must be clear ,and vivid. Whether the- 
subject will admit of ornament or not is a remote con- 
sideration compared with this indispensable quality. On 
this account, the writer of even an extended history 
should take care to have a clear and'comprehensive view 
of the subject in hh mind, at least to a given period. 
He should see it as a picture or a drama before his eyes, 
previous to his beginning to compose. If he has this 
view of the subject before him, he will easily, if he has 
judgment and taste, distinguish the parts or circumstan-' 
ces which should be treated in detail, from those which 
should be transiently glanced at, or perhaps wholly 
omitted. 

To have a just and comprehensive view of his sub- 
ject previously formed, (at least to a certain extent as 
to the order of time) will enable an author to write with 
vivacity, and to interest his readers, for he will describe 
within a shorter compass, and in a manner less dull and 
tedious than the person who transciibes every circum- 
stance from a note book ; and the fancy will have a 
more unbounded range, and be able to throw in more 
of ornament and eloquen9e. 
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As in the style of narrative perspicuity is t]^e first 
objetty an author should be careful that every sentence 
may present a dbtinct.image, for nothing confuses more 
than when several circumstances are blended or com- 
plicated one with another. Yet for the sake of harmony, 
and to avoid a monotonous tone, which is a very com- 
mon vice of narration) the sentences must not be too 
^ short. I have been told that Mr. Gibbon was in the ha- 
bit of composing while he walked about his room ; and 
that he never committed a sentence to paper, till it was 
perfectly formed in his mind. The purest, best, and 
most expressive terms, should be chosen for narrative. 
Many of the vulgarisms which are allowed in the orato- 
rical effusions of Mr. Burke, would not be endured in 
narrative, nor would )ie have introduced them. In th« 
style of oratory we expect the flights and eccentricities 
of £sincy ; we can forgive something that may disgust 
where there is much to please ;.but in that of narrative 

' we expect an even flow, not turbid or impure. 

The degree of ornament or figure to be employed 
must depend in a great measure on the subject ; but in 
genei^ it is safer to attempt too' little in the way of or- 
nament than too much. Nothing tends more to confuse 
a narrative than a style too florid; though figurative 
language, sparingly, and judiciously introduced, occa- 
sionally gives animation. The comparison is a figure 
too flat and formal to suit with narrative, and almost the - 
only figure which may be freely employed i^ the meta- 
phor. But even metaphors, when introduced, should be 
easy and natural, for recondite or remote allusions per- 
plex the mind, and withdraw the attention from the 
subject. They must not be common-place neither, for 
nothing renders a style so fi^id as common-place or- 
naments. But after all, on this as' on every practical 
subject of literature, I must have recourse to a maxim 
which I recommended very early in bur correspond- 
ence. The attentive and studious perusal of the best 
writers in this, as well as- in every other department, 

, ^ will effect infinitely more than any abstract rules or ob- 
servations whatever. RefKl carefully the most approved 
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narrators ; mark their manner of bringing events and 
circumstances before your view ; obsciTe their mode 
of connecting them ; the compass and turn of their pe- 
riods. You will see that there is nothing abrupt ; no- 
thing either defectively terminated, or violently or harsh- 
ly introducejd ; or where there is a deviation from the 
thread or course of the stgry, the reader's mind is pre- 
pared by a short introduction or apology, so that the 
smoothness and simplicity of the narrative shall not be 
materially interrupted. As you will have to write in 
Knglish, I would advise you to study the best models in 
your' own language, for none has better writers of nar- 
rative. It ^1 also be an improving exercise, if, after 
havkig read a long passage, and made yourself master 
-of the ^cts, you close the book* and try to narrate them 
yourself, when the comparison will shew you your own 
defects', aad enable you to avoid them on a future occa- 
^ sion. For the grave kind of narration examine the 
style of Robertson, Hume, GibboOc Goldsmith,* and 
Dr. Hawkesworth's yo3rages ; for the lighter and more 
familiar kinds, the short narratives in the Spectator, es- 
pecially those of Mr. Addison ; some of a similar na- 
ture in the Rambler of Dr. Johnson; and the Adventur 
rer of Dr. Hawkesworth, will afford you unexcepdona- 
^ ble' specimens. 

Descripdon makes a part of every narradve, and is 
so nearly allied to this kind of composidon, that it may 
be safely treated under the same head. Though I do 
not recommend so mechanical a pracdce as the use of 
topics, or communes lociy yet every person who has to 
describe should have always something of a general 
plan in his mind, to which he can recur, and whkh he 
may apply to particular cases, ^o that no material cir- 
cumstance shall be omitted. Thus, in describing a 
place, the author must advert to the climate, the situa- 



* The History of England, in a series of Letters from a Noble, 
man to his Son, is an admirable specimen of historical lan- 
guage, sufficiently familiar, without any loss of dignity. 
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tion, the soil, the harbour, if a sea-port, the buildings, 
&c. In describing a battle, he will not forget the cha- 
racters of the respective comnnanders, the nature of the 
troops, the proportions of cavalry and infantry, the cha- 
racters of the soldiers as to country, discipline, valour 
and conduct, the position, order, and disposition of the 
two armies. If he does this in the way of contrast, it 
will add greatly to the liveliness of the description. The 
account of the onset, and the issue of the engagement, 
must depend upon the particular facts and incidents. 

Again, in the delineation of any human character, an 
historian will give 'some account of the personal quali- 
ties of the individual he desctibes, as to stature, general 
appearance, and particularly as to the character of his 
countenance. He will notice his linkage and his educa- 
tion ; the passions for which he has been most remarka- 
ble, the studies in which he has' been most eminent, and 
thus proceed to the characteristic and marking features 
of his mind. Sallust perhaps exceeds every author, an- 
cient or modern, in the delineation of character. His 
pQrtndt of Catiline is alive in every part ; we do not 
look upon a picture, we see, and converse with the 
man. 

Lastly, if you have to describe any natural phenome- 
non, it will be right to acquaint yourself philosophically 
with its causes and its effects, and this will . operate 
against your forgetting any material circumst^ce in the 
description. There is an excellent description of the 
presages of a thunder storm in Beccaria, which I have 
copied in the Economy of Nature. The moving pillars 
of sand in the desart, as described by Mr. Bruce, in his 
Travels, must interest any reader ; and the following 
description of a phenomenon, which is unfortunately 
not uncommon, will serve as a fair example ; it is tliat 
of an earthquake by the Abbe Raynai. 

" This phenomenon, which is ever irregular in its 
sudden returns, is however announced by very percep- 
tible omens. When the shock is considerable, it is pre- 
ceded by a murmur in the air,^ the noise of which is 
like that of a heavy rain falling from a cloud that sud- 
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^enly bursts and discharges its waters. This noise 
seems to be the effect of a vibration of the air, which is 
a^tated in several Afferent directions. The birds are 
then observed to dart in their flight ; neither their tails 
nor their wings serve them an^ longer as oars and helms 
to swim in the fluid of the skies ; they dash themselves 
against the wajls^^the trees, and the rocks, whether it 
be that this vertigo of nature dazzles and confuses them, 
or that the vapours of the earth take away their strength 
and power to command their movements. 

<^ To this ^nimult in the air is added the rumbling of ^ 
the earth, whose cavities and deep recesses re-echo to 
each other's noises. The dogs answer these previous 
tokens of a general disorder of nature, by howling in an 
extraordinary manner. The animals stop, and, by a na- 
tural instinct, hold out their leg^ that they may not £UL 
Upon these indications the inhabitants instantly nm out, 
of their houses, with terror impressed upon their coun- 
tenances, and fly to search in the inclosures of public 
plades, or in the fields, an asylum from the £^1 of the 
roo&. The cries of children, the lamentations of wo- 
men, the sudden darkness , of an unexpected night ; 
every thing combines to aggravate the too real evils of 
a dire calamity, which subverts every thing by the ex- 
cruciating tortures of the imagination, which is distres- 
sed and confounded, and loses< in the contemplation of 
this disorder, the thought and courage to remedy it." 

The imagination will, however, be most powerfully 

assisted by the perusal of fine descriptions in the best 

authors, such as the return of Agrippina in Tacitus ; 

that of the defeat of the Romans by the Samnites ; and 

the return, of the consuls, in the 9th book of Livy ; that 

of the temple of Daphne, in the 23d chapter of Gibbon : 

and of the Earthquake, in the beginning of the 26 th 

chapter of the same autlior, which is more ornamented, 

but less general, than that which I have inserted above. 

Histor)^ from tlie importance of the subject, the rise, 

fate, and 1^11 of nations, and from its utility in affording 

the best instruction in politics, and the most interesting 

views of human nature, holds the first rank among nar- 
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rative coxnposidons. Voyages and travels may1)e con- 
sidered as the next in consequence ; and to those ficti- 
tious narratives, composed chiefly for entertHinment) 
under the names of Romances and Novels, may be as- 
signed the lowest place. It must, however, be the ob- 
ject of my next letters to trelit of these distinctly, as I 
should greatly exceed my limits, or do injustiee to the 
subject, should I endeavour to compress them into this. 






LETTER XXI. 

HISTORY ANCIENT HISTORIANS SCBIPTURE HIS- 

T0Rf:...HKRODOTUS THUCIDYDES XEXOPHON 

POLYBIUS....SALLUST...LIVY....TACITUS COMNENA 

...DE THOU....DAVILA....MODE11N HISTORY BUCIIA- 

NAN....CLARENDON....RAP1N. ..LYTTLET0N...J1UME... 
ROBERTSON.,..GIBBON. 

Mr DEAR JOff^r, 

HISTORY may be classed uoder two general di- 
vidons, the history of nations and of individuals ; the 
latter has been termed biography. - The history of na« 
Uons, or public history, will again admit of certain sub- 
(tivisions, viz. history, properly so called, and chronicles, 
annals and memoirs. 

The first histories^ of all nations, I have no doubt, 
were originally in verse ; and those early histories wliich 
are now extant, even in prose, bear in some measure 
tbe characters of poetry. The scripture histories, though 
brief, are almost poetical. Whether they were origi** 
nally composed in metre or not, our ignorance of the 
Hebrew measures renders us incompetent to decide. 
}- ne older histories of other nations have all somewhat 
of a dramatic complexion, and the fictitious speeches 
which are ascribed to their principal character, savour 
niorc of the epic than of what I conceive should be the 
character of true history. 

If, however, such is the origin of history, as I con- 
ceive it was, this alliance with poetry has given to it a 
'dignity, an elevation, a life and spirit above that of a mere 
chronicle. Instead of a bare record of facts and dates, 
^ IS now an artificial composition ; a splendid emana- 
^on of genius, when well executed, as much as an ora- 
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tion or an epic poem^ and scarcely perhaps a less labo- 
rious effort. 

You will think I shall never have done with divisions 
and classifications ; for I must remark that public his-' 
tory properly -so called may again be divided under two 
heads; 1st. ^Those general histories which record the 
transactions of a nation from its rise to its fall ; and 2dly. 
Those histories which treat of a particular period or a 
particular event. Of the first class are those of Hero- 
dotus (which may indeed be regarded as a history of 
the worjd to his own time,) Livy, Justin (which is an 
abridgment of Trogus t^ompeius, now lost) Velleius 
Paterculus, Eutropius, perhaps Tacitus ; and in modem 
times, Rapin's, Hume's, and the larger histories of our 
own country, uid that of Mr. Gibbon. In the second 
class we may range Thucidydes' History of the Pelopo- 
nesian War, the two Histories of Sallust, Guiccardini, 
Davila, Clarendon's History of the Civil Wars in Eng- 
land, the various histories of the Reformation, Dr. Ro- 
bertson's History of Charles V., and of Scotland at a 
particular period, Mr. Roscoe's Lorenzo de Medicis, 
and Leo X., and many others. * 

^ It will be obvious, and it will be confirmed by the pe- 
rusal^ that the writer who records a particular event or 
a particular period, has the easier, and the pleasanter 
task. He may adopt a perfect unity of design, may ar- 
range his subject to the best advantage, may dramatize 
it, if I may use the expression. He will have the same 
set of actors and characters \ and can obtain a much 
clearer view of his subject and all its parts and cir- 
cumstances, than he who has to drudge through the 
records of ages, and pursue, often with a faint> and 
glimmering light, the progress of a nation from bar- 
barism to refinement and greatness, and afterwards 
through all the mazes of luxury and corruption to its 
enslavement or dissolution. 

A French critic terms Mr, Gibbon's an " endless his- 
toiy." Perhaps indeed, consistently with his title, he 
might havp stopped when the seat of empire was trans- 
ferred from Rome ; perhaps more properly at the divi- 
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sion of the empire ; still more properly when it was 
overrun by the barbarians. But who could wish so en- 
chanting a writer to stop at all ? His history is indeed 
not that of a particular djmastyf scarcely that of a par- » 
ticular nation, but of many. But whether we regard it 
as one or several histories, our only regret is, that in- 
stead of having written so much he did not write more, 
or that he should have left a subject untouched by the 
magic of his pen. 

In what may be termed general history, however, 
every writer will find it commodious to distribute it into 
such portions or periods as may enable him to adopt a 
unity of design for ^ch portion, to exhibit every great 
event clear and distinct, and to finish one portion or 
period before he begins upon another. As the mate- 
rials of history must be drawn from many sources, it 
must be compiled by the aid of notes or references col- 
lected with a view to the arrangement the historian 
means to pursue, generally I conceive in the%order of 
time. It will however &ciUtate the task, if he takes one 
author for his basis, and makes his notes refer to others, 
either on the margin, or on a separate slip of P^r. 
This I have indeed heard was the practice of Mr. Gib- 
bon.- At all events, however, the historian before he be- 
gins must have a complete view of his subject in his 
mind, and compose in a great measure from his pre- 
conceived ideas, if he wishes to avoid the character of 
a mere copyist or transcriber. 

It is almost common-place to say, that the great re- 
quisites of history are truth, impartiality, and pei-spicui- 
ty. The, style of history should be grave, dignified* 
temperate and sedate. Purity is more essential than 
ornament, for reasons which I have already assigned ; 
yet the style should not be monotonous, but animated, 
whenever the occasion is of sufficient importance. 

Historical writing as such, without reference to the 
poetical histories is very ancient, for we may regard the 
Pentateuch of Moses as the first history. From well 
authenticated tradition, and from the best of evidence^ 
we are folly authorised to ascribe it to the venerable 
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personage whose name it bears ; but the latter parts 
were undoubtedly added by Joshua, or some person un- 
der his direction. It includes in a small -compass a vast 
scope and a long period, being a history of man from 
the creation to the death of the author, and including 
the whole code of laws, civil and religious, which "was 
given to the people of Israel. If no religious charac- 
ter was attached to it ; if we ceased to venerate it as 
the origin and source of that faith which we profess, it 
would be a most curious relic of antiquity, and must be 
allowed to contain a record of the first ages, bearing 
miore internal marks of autlienticity than any ancient 
history extant. The style i« simple and sententious. It 
is often interspersed with fragments of poetry, perhaps 
parts of the orij^inal memorial lines from which the nar- 
rative was in part at least compiled. Yet it cannot class 
under the chai-acter of a chronicle or annals, but is a 
regular, though brief, history of many ages and many 
important transactions. Some parts, and particularly the 
history of Joseph, are incomparably beautifiil, and there 
is no part deficient in spirit. Yet from the singular, and 
almost metrical style in which it is composed, it cannot 
be a model for imitation, and is scarcely an object of 
criticism in this age of literature. • • 

The other pcfrts of sacred history, particularly the 
Books of Samuel, of Kings, and Chronicles, belong ra- 
ther tp the class of annals, than of general history. One 
circumstance I must remark of them all, that brief as 
they are, they are remarkable for exhibiting always a 
striking picture to the mind of the reader. They lose 
not the matter in general, but the principal actors and 
characters are before our eyes. This is strongly exem- 
plified in the transactions of Samuel With Eli, and af- 
terwards with Saul. In the life of David,- and particularly 
in the affecting interview with Nathan the prophet ; in 
^the history of Jeroboam, and of the prophet who de- 
clsdms against the altars ; the seizure of the vineyard 
of Naboth, and the death of Jezebel. Who can now 
write history that makes so forcible an impression, or 
that is so easily and perfectly remembered f 
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The Greeks and Romans excelled in historical writ- 
ing as much as in an^ department of literature. The 
reason is obvious... .Oratory is nearly allied to history, 
and no people ever cultivated oratory with more inde- 
&tigable attention. The democratical governments of 
these nations afforded such a scope for the display of 
eloquence, :that it was almost the only road to celebrity 
and promotion. The general was obliged to study this 
&scihating art both to obtain advancement and to defend 
himself if assailed by faction. The statesman had no 
other means of rising in the estimation of his country- 
men. History, therefore, when committed to writing 
by generals and statesmen thus accomplished, must ne- 
cessarily be elegant and rhetorical. Such were the 
works of Thucidydes, Xenophon, Polybius, Sallust, and 
perhaps Herodotus and Livy. With respect to the at- 
taining of information also, as they had not the advan- 
tages of modem writers, where every public transaction 
is committed to the press, their labour and exertions 
are almost inci:edible. Indepcndant of his own obser- 
vation, Thucidyde's, we are assured, expended large 
sums of money to obtain correct information. Polybius 
travelled over most of the countries which were the 
scenes of the transactions he records, and particularly 
visited the Alps, that he might form a correct opinion 
of the celebrated march of Hannibal. Indeed we have 
the authority of Plautds to satisfy us that in the opinion 
of the ancients no man was capable of writing history 
who had not travelled. I allude to a speech of Messe* 
nio to Menechmus, advising him to return home.... 

** Quin no8 hinc domum redinvus, nisi historiam scriptctsi 
sumus.'' 

Of the ancient Greek historians I need scarcely tcH 
you that the most celebrated are Herodotus, Thucidydes, 
and Xenophon. I caimot better introduce the first of 
these to your notice' than in the beautiful language of 
Mr. Hayley, whose Essay on History deserves to be 
read by every person of taste, n«t only for some excd- 
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lent poetry which it contains, though it is rather un- 
equal, but for sound criticism, and much well-directed 
residing, particularly in the notes. 

** The dome expands ! Behold th' historic jiire ! 
" Ionic roses mark his soft attire ; 
*' Bold in his air, but eraceful in his mien 
•* As the fairfi^re of his favoured queen,* 
"When her prou^ galley sham'dthe Persian van, 
' " And grateml Xerxes own'd her more than man. 
** Soft as the stream, whose dimpling waters play, 
" And wind in lucid lapse their pleasing way, 
«* His rich Homeric elocution flows, 
** For all the muses modulate his prose." 

The title of " father of history" was ^assigned him b)* 
no less an authority than Cicero, not, we may reasona- 
bly suppose, as the first person who ever engaged in 
that line of writing, for several had preceded hini ; but 
as ah expression of excellence, such as he assumed 
himself in the title of " Pater Patriae,'* for having ex- 
tinguished the conspiracy of Catiline.' 

The history of Herodotus is in truth a wonderful pro- 
duction. It may properly be classed among general 
histories, for it comprehends a vast extent of time, and 
includes the history of all the nations of the civilized 
world at that period. He was evidently a great travel- 
ler, and had visited most of the countries whose history 
he details. . He was not less a geographer than an his- 
torian; but his great excellence lies in detailing the 
manners and customs of the different nations. As to 
%the nonsense which has been written by those who have 
followed contemporary authors who were envious of his 
fame, respecting his credulity, I pay but little attendon 
to it. It was necessary that a history such as that of 
Herodotus, should include some fables, but no writer 
' can be more guarded than he is. To give an idea of 
the genius and character of the piirticular people whoni 



• Aitemisia of I]Lalicamassua. See Herod, lib. viij. 
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he delineates, it was necessary to mention many &ct8 
which he suspected, and some that he knew to be fiJse. 
<He declares, that ^< th9Ugh he considers it as his duty 
to detiver what he has heard as to any point treated of 
in his history, yet he is far from giving as true and ac- 
curate all that he relates." In most cases, where any 
thing of a doubtful nature occurs, he generally adds, 
^ this is as I have, heard the fact related," or he pro- 
duces his authority. Mr. Hume, whose classical erudi- 
tion I have on a former occasion presumed to question, 
asserts that the ** first page of Thucidydes is the com* 
mencement of real history ;" but if we were without « 
the nine books of Herodotus, we should find ourselves 
much at a loss respecting the events of the Persian 
war, and many of the early transactions of the Greeks ; 
and I cannot persuade myself to believe that he would 
have acquired the vast reputation he obtained among 
his contemporaries, many of whom must have been 
witnesses of all the later facts which he details, had he 
not deserved the character of a faithful and correct his- 
torian. All agree that he is a most entertaining and 
interesting writer ; and I think his style a model of 
sweetness and simplicity. There b a translation in our 
language by Mr. Beloe, which possesses all the simpli- 
city of the original. 

Thucydides is among those who have confined their 
history to a particular period and event. It comprehends 
the space, as I remember of about twenty-seven years, 
and ti^eats of the Peloponesian war, which happened in 
his own time, and of many of the facts he was a spec- 
tator. His task was of course much easier than that of 
Herodotus, and he has executed it in a masterly man- 
ner. He traces facts and their causes with the keen 
eye of a consummate politician, and embellishes them 
, with the pen of an expert rhetorician. There are many 
masterly touches of oratory in the fictitious speeches 
which he puts in the mouths of his principal characters ;. 
the funeral oration of Pericles m the second book I have 
always particularly admired : perhaps Thucidydes is not 
unfeirly characterized by Mr. Hayley.... 
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'* His the rich prize that caug-ht his early gaze^* 
" Th' eternal pleasure of inci'easuig praise, 
" Pure from the stain of favour or of hate, 
** His nervous line unfolds the deep debate, 
*' Explores the seeds of war.; with matchless force 
" Draws discord springing from ambition's source, 
" With all her demagogues who murder peace, 
•* In the fierce struggles of contentious Greece.'* 

General Andreossi, in a memoir lately published 
containing observations on the principal historiansi 
chiefly with a view to the accuracy of their military 
descriptions, says of Thucidydes, that '^ .Ms work is a 
masterpiece of military talent, unfolding the internal 
policy of the Greeks, and the operations cf a long and 
stubborn contest." 

It is not easy to determine in which class to place the 
elegant and accomplished Xcnophon. If we regard his 
continuation of Thucidydes, he will class with general 
historians ; since his object w^as evidently to make it a 
general history, of Greece at least, for a considerable 
period. " The Anabasis, or retreat of the ten thou- 
sand," would by many be placed amo^g the commen- 
taries, memoirs, chronicles and annals ; and his Cyro- 
paedia must,. I think, be regarded as a fictitious narrative. 
The Anabasis is confessedly his most finished work. It 
may be considered as a history limited to a short pe- 
riod ; but in whatever light it is regarded, nothing can 
be more interesting, pleasant, and entertaining. It af- 
forded, undoubtedly, the model for Caesar's Commen- 
taries, but is a more interesting and finer composition. 
Xenophon never rises to the sublime, but is always 
chaste, correct, elegant, and engaging. He enchains 
the mind of his reader, and renders him impatient to 
hear what event is next to occur. Simplicity is a re- 
markable characteristic of this work } even the order of 
the. words is little inverted, and this, with the pure At- 



* W^en a boy he wept for emulation at hearing one of the 
books of Herodotus recited with applause at 3ie OlvTUpic 
games. ' ^ 
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tic dicdonsy renders it an easyr book for those who have 
made little progress in the C^ek language. ' On look- 
ing into Mr. Hayley I am surprised to find how much 
my opinion has been anticipated by this judicious wri- 

vC L . . . • 
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O rich in ail the blended eifts that grace 

Minerva's darling sons ofAttic race ! 

Thy simple diction, free from glaring art» 
** With sweet allurement steals upon tne heart ; 
" Pure as the rill that nature's hand refines, • 
" A cloudless mirror of thy soul it shines. 
'* Two passions there by soft contention please, 
" The love of martial fame, and learned ease, 
" Those friendly colours exquisitely joined 
" To form th* enchanting^ picture or thy mind ; 
" Thine was the praise bright models to afford 
** To Cxsar*8 rival pen and rival sword," &c. 

- Xenophon was much studied by the Roman warriors, 
as affording the best instructions in the military art, and 
particularly by Lucullus. General Andreossi says, 
" Every militaiy man should study Xenophon, particu* 
larly in his famous retreat of the ten thousand, when he 
will find it difficult to decide whether the glory of the 
retreat^ or the merit of the narrator are most deser^'ing 
of unqualified admiration." 

I am uncertain whether Polybius ought to be ac- 
counted a Greek or a Roman historian. His language 
is the- forme'r, but his subject is Roman ; and his long 
residence at Rome, and his intimacy with Scipio and 
Lxlius, almost naturalized him to that part of the world. 
Had his intention been completed, he would have rank- 
ed among general historians, for he styles his history 
" Catholic, or Universal." Of forty books which he 
wrote, however, only the first five have been transmitted 
to postetity, with an abridgement of the twelve follow- 
ing, said to have been made by the younger Brutus. 
General Andreossi appears more partial to this writer 
than to any of the other ancient historians ; he regards 
him as master of all the tactics of his time, and gives 
him not less" credit for his correct description of all mi- 
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litarjr operatimis. « His style is, howeTer, allowed by all 
to be harsh and unpolished^ and is thus charactemedby 
Mr. Hayley.... ^ 



" O highly perfect in each nobler part, 
" The sage's wisdom and the soldier's art, 
" This richer half of -Grecian praise is thine : 
" But o'er thy style the slightest graces pine, 
" And tir'd attention toils thro' many a maze, 
** To reach the purport of thy doubtful phrase.** 

We cannot sufficiently deplore the loss of Sallust's 
Roman History from the death of Sylla to the conspi- 
racy of Catiline, for we should doubtless have found in 
it the same depth of judgement, the same penetrating 
sagacity, keenness of remark, and profound know- 
ledge of the human heart, that are conspicuous in 
his other works ; and altogether they would have fotrm* 
ed a line code of Roman history duting one of the 
most interesting periods of the Republic, which indeed 
it is probable the author intended. The style of Sallust 
is concise, nervous, and sententious. He was accused 
by his contem|ioraries of ^he affectation of using obso* 
lete words and phrases, but I confess I am not critic 
enough to be a judge of this circumstance, and I find 
in him nothing bi^t matter for admiration. He particu- 
larly excelled in the delineation of character, and in 
this at least affords a model for all future historians. 
General Andreossi seems to approve much of his mi- 
litary descriptions, particularly in his history of the Ju- 
gurthine war ; hut the General makes an observati<»}, 
which, if I understand it properly, surprises me...." The 
consummate ability with which Metellus extricates his 
army and pursues his march, when surrounded by Ju- 
gurtha, is the last proof left us of Roman skill and in- 
genuity in the field of action." What does the General 
make of the campaign's of Caesar, and even of inferior 
generals who succeeded lum? Mr. Haley'« short cha- 
racter of Sallust contains sound criticism 
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'* SentenUous Sallust l^s the lofty train, 

" Clear, though concise, elaboratelv plain, 

" Poising bis scale of words with migal care, 

•* Nor leavin^^ one superfluous atom there ! 

" Yet well displaying, in a narrow space, 

'' Truth's native strength, and nature's easy g^cc ; 

** Skill'd to detect, in tracing jietion's course, 

*' The hidden motive. And the human source/* 

« 

The history of Livy is certidiily a most magnificent 
work. It is written in a style of grand and flowing) per- 
haps unequal eloquence. His descriptioosy that of the 
battle of Cannx for instance^ are bold and striking. Yet 
I confess Livy^ with all these excellencies, is no fiivou-' 
rite of mine. His gross and glaring partiality disgusts ; 
and his long and complex periods, and his tedious and 
declamatory orations tire. Genend Andreosai holds in 
littje estimation his military knowledge ; indeed accu- 
ses him of such gross ignorance, that he says, ^ He 
even forgets that military tactics had undergone a revo- 
lution, and most awkwardly confounds the practice of 
his own time with that of the Scipio*s." 

As yoM have seen the dark side of the question, how- 
ever, it is but jUst to lay before you the opinion of a cri- 
tic more &vourable to Livy 

** In bright prejeminence that Greece might own, 
*' Sublimer Livy claims th' historic throne ; 






With that rich eloquence, whose golden light 
Brings 'the full scene directly to the sight ; 

*' That zeal for truth which interest cannot lend, 

** That fire which freedom ever gives her friend. 

*' Immortal artist of a work supreme ! 

« Delighted Rome beheld, with proud esteem. 
Her own bright image of Colossal size. 
From tliy long toils in purest marble rise." JIayley. 






From what I have said, you will perceive that the 
Roman historians have furnished us with examples of 
two very different forms of style in narrative composi- 
tion ; of the concise, compressed and sententious in Sal- 
lust ; tmd afterwards in a still superior writer, Tacitus ; 
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and of the flowing and rhetorical in Livy. Which of 
these ought to be pursued must depend on the genius 
and disposition of the writer, and in p£u*t on the nature 
of the subject. Every writer ought however to adopt 
a uniform style, which, after some practice, will almost 
come of course, if he writes from himself, and is not 
content to be a servile imitator of others. I once knew 
a person who, from habits of imitation, could not avoid 
at length writing, in some degree, in the style of the 
author he read last. One ill effect, however, attends the 
tribe of imitators, that they generally copy the faults, 
and not the excellencies of their models. 

Though a part of the great work of Tacitus bears 
the modest name of annals, yet it is properly history ; 
for it has not the character of annals. That part which 

" he calls his history wtis written first, though there is 
every reason to believe that he meant the whole to form 
a connected chain, comprehending the history of the 
Roman empire from the age of Augustus to his own 
time. There never was a genius more happily adapted 
to the writing of history than that of Tacitus. He was 
a statesman and an orator, and master of all the lesCming 
of his age. His discernment and knowledge of human 
nature are unrivalled. He draws a picture with more ani- 
mation than, I think, any other writer ; of this a fine in- 
stance will be found in the latter part of the second, arid 
beginning of the third book, Which describes the latter 
moments of Germanicus, and the events which imme- 

~diately succeeded his death. His remarks are keen and 
profound. General Andrcossi says of him...." The man 
who is called upon to defend his fellow soldiers, whose 
conduct is to influence the fate of his country, will ac- 
quire every information by studying Tacitus." Like his 
master Saliust, who is evidently in a great degree his 
model, Tacitus is eminent for his skill in drawing cha- 
racters. 

With Tacitus I may safely close my view of the emi- 
nent historians of antiquity, for it is only necessary in 
such a sketch to notice those who particularly excelled-. 
With the writers of the middle ages I am little ac- 
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quaiated. You will find in Mr. Hayley some very pretty 
Jines on the Princess Anna Comnena, and on Dc Thouy 
as well as on Guicciardini and Davila. De Thou I have 
read in part, but found him dry and tedious, though he 
occasionally draws a character in a striking manner. It 
was however not my intention in this letter to run 
through the whole catalogue of historical writers, but to 
point your attention to a few who ought to be studied as 
models ; to give a sort of history of history. I shall 
therefore pass to those of our own country, for I cannot 
help subscribing to the honest and impardal testimony 
of General Andreossi....That '^ the best historians, at 
least for the last century, have been English." 

In the rapid survey which I am compelled to make 
of British lustorians, I shall pass over such works as 
Raleigh's History of the World, and Knolles's History 
of the Turks, as productions long since consigned to the 
libraries of the curious, and tittle attractive to the eye 
of taste, though neither of those which I have men- 
tioned are destitute of merit. Burnet, Ludlow, &c. will 
be noticed under another head. But I cannot overlook 
the excellence of one of our early writers, I mean the 
learned, the manly, the much injured Buchanan.. Whe- 
ther we regard his clearness, his spirit, his love of free- 
dom, or his pure latinity, his history will deserve to 
rank with some of the best that issued from the ancient 
schools. There is much good painting in Buchanan ; 
and I particularly recommend to your perusal the inte- 
resting scene between Malcolm and Macduff, previous, 
to the &11 of the usurper. In the latter periods of his 
history he has been charged with partiality, but tliat 
'<:harge has never been proved. He lived in times when 
party regarded calumny as a duty, and he embraced the 
thankless side, the side of liberty. 

Clarendon is not to be considered as a general histo- 
rian, since his subject is confined to the civil wars in 
the reign of Charles I. and II. Clarendon's history is, 
however, in all senses of the word, a great work. In 
style and conduct it comes nearer Livy than any mo- 
f-decn performance. He excels in drawing characters. 
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though his portraits are occasionally darkened by tlie 
black tinge of party spirit. The style of English com- 
position had not arrived at perfection in his time ; and 
his periods are justly censured as long, embamissed, 
and sometimes ambiguous. Yet he was perhaps tne first 
writer in prose .who shewed the powers of the English 
iangiiagc, and laid the foundation of those beauties which 
the succeeding age displayed. 

It is somewhat singular that the first who composed 
a good general history of our country should be a 
Frenchman. To Rapin eveiy successav^ generation has 
assigned the praise of industi^y, accuracy, and impartial- 
ity.. ..no slight commendation of an historian. I never 
read his history in the original, it being superseded in 
this country by the very slovenly translation of Tindal. 
General Andreossi, however, who ought to be a judge of 
the langu%e, denies that he possesses any taste. He is 
too fond of inserting the whole of documents, of which 
he should only have given abstracts. Yet whoever would 
look for trut.h, the great object in reading histoiy, must 
still, I fear, have recourse to the ponderous volumes of 
Rapin. He was greatly assisted by that invaluable col- 
lection of recoii'ds, Rymer's Faedera, which continued 
to be published while he was writing his history. Mr. 
Hay ley denominates him the British Polibius, and 
adds.... 



cc 



thy sword, thy pen, have both thy Bame en<lear*d; 

This join'd our arms, and that our story clearM ^ , 
«f xhy F,oreign hand discharg'd the historian's trust, 
" Uiisway*d by party, and to freedom jusU" 

We had, however, scarcely any work of the histori* 
cal kind in our language, which deserves the name of 
elegarrt,*till the present times. Lord Littleton's Henry 
is a fine and chaste composition, but is rather prolix. It 
would be unfair, though I dislike his principles both 
political and religious, to deny Mr. Hiime the praise of 
a chaste, coiTect, and pleasing writer. I have been told 
by some who knew him, that he composed with great 
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difficulty^ and even with painful feelings ; yet hb genius 
seems to me hapipily' calculated for narration. He is 
clear and spirited ; and though he can rarely reach ei- 
ther the sublime or the pathetic, he always interests. 
Some of his dissertations, as that on the consequences 
of the invention of gunpowder, &c. might have been, 
omitted ; they remind us of scholastic disputations, and 
have no connection with a rccittal of &cts. He is not 
copious ; his vocabulary is remarkably limited, but it is 
well chosen. I wish, however, he possessed more ho- 
nesty, more industry, and less of that rancorous spirit 
so peculiarly characteristic of infidels, that even Mr. 
Gibbon terms Voltaire " a bigot, an intolerant bigot." 
He frequently misrepresents when party or prejudice 
offers a temptation ; as is particularly evinced in his 
account of Barebone's parliament, and the character of 
Milton,* and his negligence is very reprehensible. I 
have been told that he has copied pages, I might al- 
most say volumes, from Carte, with only slight altera- 
tions in language. All these circumstances render his 
history of little value as an authentic record. 

If I stand in fear of. offending our nortliem country- 
men by this qualified censure on Mr. Hume, I hope I 
shall amply com'pensate by declaring my unbiassed opi** 
nion, that the most accomplished* historian of ancient 
or modern times, is Dr. Robertson. His style is rich 
and copious, and he may be said to wield with ease all 
the powers and the treasures of the ^English language.. 
Few provincial or idiomatic phrases appear in his classi- 
cal pages. He is sufficiently fiorid and fanciful to inte- 
rest continually, and yet not so much as to tire or dis- 
gust. His arrangement is always luminous, his inci- 
dents well selected, and his story well told. The His- 
tory of Scotland is extremely engaging, and not the 
least interesting is the detail of domestic s£nd private 
transactions, which display the respective characters in 



* " When giddy and fantastic dreams abuse 
** A Hampden's virtue and a Shakspcare's muse." 
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the happiest lights. But his great work is the Charles 
V.^ a performance '^hich will never be superseded, and 
which will be read while the Englisli lang^ge ejidiires. 
The preliminary dissertation is the best view which is 
any where to be found of the feudal institutions, though 
it might have been spared from the history ; for they 
were almost at an end when the history commenced, 
and perhaps something still more important might have 
been substituted in a concise view of the Jus publicum 
Imperii. But how great and how interesting is his ac- 
count of that amazing event the Reformation! He 
writes with all his heart ; he rises with his subject ; he 
is sublime, pathetic, yet every where rational. He is the 
only writer who has done justice, or who perhaps could 
do justice, to the exalted character of Luther. He has 
drawn him, and indeed all his other characters, with the 
pencil of a Vandyke, as striking as elegant. His Ame- 
rica is the least valuable of his histories ; but the sub- 
ject was better known, and had been treated by other 
modem historians. 

With an imagination more vigorous, and a style more 
hfghly ornamented than Dr. Robertson's; with equal 
industry, and more learning, Mr. Gibbon has cultivated 
a long, and as it was thought, a barren tract of history^ 
connecting the ancient with the modem. I have no 
doubt but Montesquieu's tract, " Sur la grandeur and 
decadence des Remains," suggested to Mr. Gibbon this 
grand and arduous undertaking. Having already spoken 
of Mr. Gibbon, it is not necessary at present to extend 
very far the criticism. In this great work whatever is 
profound in research, brilliant in display, picturesque in 
description, and enchanting in diction, will be found. 
Yet I think in luminous arrangement he is inferior to 
Dr. Robertson. He frequently ~breaks in upoi^ his main 
subject by a long dissertation or episode. Th6 iSth and 
i6th chapters, independant of their pernicious tenden- 
cy, are too long, and perhaps the whole of his eccle- 
siastical details might have been curtailed. If in his 
style there is any fault, it is perhaps an excess of orna- 
ment, and this occasionally produces a degree of ambi* 
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guity. But his style was charaeteristicalljrhis own ; and 
we may apply to him with propriety Mr. Addison's 
tines on Cowley, taking <wV, as it was then generally 
used) for genius or fiuicy.... 



** Pardon, c^at writer, that I dare to name 
Th' unnumbered beauties of thy page with blame ; 
Thy only fault was wit in ils excess ; 
But wit like thine in any shape will please.** 






€€ 



In my next letter I shall treat of that class of narra- 
tives which comes under the description of annals^ chro< 
nicies, memoirs, biog^pby, &c. 
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LETTER XXn. 

ANNALS...CHRONICLE6....MEMOIRS....BI06BAPHY, &C.... 
FROIS8ART....H0LINGSH£AD....ST0W....CiESAR...PRIN. 
CESS ANNA COMNENA..ALBERQU£RQUE..l.UDIX>W.. 
WHITLOCK....BURNET.....DALRYMPLE....NEPOS.«.PI*lT. 
TARCH..DI0GENE8LABRTIUS...SUET0NnJ8..3AYUB.. 
DR. J0HNS0N....B10GRAPHICA BRITTANICA. 

MY DEAR JOffJV^ 

ANNALS and chronicles \vith us have nearly the same . 
meaning, and denote a series of facts detailed in the 
order of time. The one of these words is derived from 
the Latin annus (a year)) and the other from the Greek 
^pof^i (time). The former, however, was the more an-' 
cient appellation, for Tacitus entitles the earlier portion 
of his incomparable history annalesj and the wo«l chro^ 
nicle, I do not find to have come into use till the middle 
ages, or rather later ; for though our translators have, 
with, some propriety, given that appellaition to two of 
the hooks of the Scripture history, the title they beai" 
in the original hardly warrants the translation. A jour- 
^nal or diary is a narrative divided into still smaller por- 
. tions, and which marks the occurrences of every day. 
This species of narrative demands a minute attention 
to the order of time, and that no event shall be either 
omitted or introduced-out of its regular course. This 
is a form of composition calculated to cramp the ge- 
nius. It is too formal to admit of eloquence, and its 
best commendation is fidelity. This quality indeed we 
must necessarily require in the ar^listj but the graces 
of style are less confidently^ expected'^from him than 
from the professed historian. In annals and chronicles 
there is also a more minute and tropious detail than in 
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a histoiy^ "which is a more concemrated view of the 
subject. Both seem better adapted to the recording of 
recent events than to tiie reb^n of fecti long pasty 
and therefore less immediately interesting. 

After the revival of letters, the Germans seem to 
have more particulariy applied to the writing of annals 
tham any other of the European nations^ and many va- 
luable, though not polished works are extant among 
them tmder this title. Our learned countrjrman, Strype, 
also published annals of the Reformation, which is a 
work of high authority, but deficient in elegance. 

If we except Froissart* whom yet we may almost ac- 
count an Englishman, the title of chronicles has been, 
I beliere, almost exclusively used by the English wri- 
ters. Froissart's is a correct example of what a chro- 
nicle should be. We there find aU the minuteness of 
description «ad detail, even to the delineation of the 
arms of the knights, who make the most conspicuous 
figure m his narrative. But though this style of com- 
position may seem dry and tedious, he has contrived to 
make it * interesting. AU the heroes of the time, the 
King, the Black Prince, Sir Walter Manny, Sir Ber- 
trand de Gueschlin, &c. &c. become our intimate ac- 
quaintances ; we see all their domestic habits, we listen 
to their £amiliar convei*sation. In a studied history we 
see a picture ; in this particular detail we see the men : 
all is dramatic, and the vivacity of the scene takes off 
from the prolixity- of the detail. Mr. Hayley's charac- 
ter of the writer is tolerably correct 



** Yet courtesy with generous valour join'd, * 

** Fair twins of chivalry rejoic'd to find 

** A feithful chronicler in plain Proissart ; 

** Mo?e rich in honesty than void of art. 

^' As the young peasant, led by spirits keen, 

" To some great cit/s gay and gorgeous seeoe, 

" Returning, with increase of proud delight, 

*' Dwells on the various splendour of the sight ; 

*• And gives his tale, though told in terms uncouth ; 

** The charm of nature, and the force of truth, 

** Though rude engaging,*' &c. 



' 
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But you will know it better from the excellent transla- 
tion bj Thomas Johnnes, Es^.^ a gentleman who stands 
distinguishedam^Hig; his contemporaries^as the possessor 
of a large fortune, while he applies to literature with 
the industry of an author by profession. The destruc- 
tion of his invaluable Ebrary by fire must be regretted 
by every Mend to historical research, and to elegant li- 
terature. ^ 
' Holinshead and Stow I have not read. They are ac- 
cused by Cowley of prolixity.... 

** I motf e Toluminous should grow, 
<* Chiefly if I, like them should teU, 
*' All change of weathers that befel, 
> ** Than Holinshead or Stow." 

It is 'however no small commendation that our in- 
comparable Shakspeare is said to have extracted whole 
speeches, in his historical plays, from these authors, 
with, very little alteration in the diction. Speed is also 
a chronicler of some notoriety, and it is a little remark- 
able, that at a period when le^uming was not so generally 
diffused as at present, both he and his predecessor Stow, 
should have been originally taylors. 

Memoirs as the name imports, are memorandums 
or notes upon history, chiefly relative to facts which 
have fallen under the writer's own observation. They 
are commonly made in the order of time, and often in 
the form of a journal. They admit of a variety of 
style. They may rise ^o an height of elegance, or 
they may be loose and unstudied minutes. The former 
win class with laboured and artificial compSbsitioDs, and 
will admit of any degree of polish ; but in general the 
style should be easy and familiar. The Ancients called 
these compositions by the name of commentaries, and 
the most &mous extant are.^those of Csesar, containing 
the particulars of his wars in Gaul and Britain. A more 
perfect model of this kind of writing cannot be men- 
tioned. The style is clear and simple, yet sweet and 
iii^resting. The arrangement is also luminous, the 
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descriptions chaste and correct, and this work should be 
l>y every narrator of battles or of travels. 

The form of commentaries was adopted by several 
oF the historians of the Greek empire^ and even the 
Alexiad of the accomplished Princess Anna Comnena 
may be ranged in the same class. I cannot resist tlie 
pleasure of transcribing Mr. Hayley's lines on this ek- 
^ant female.... 



« 
« 






For in the lovely charms of female youtli, 

A sjecond Pallas guards the throne of truth ! 

And with Comnena's royal name imprest. 

The zone of beauty binds her Attic vest. 
" Fair star of wisdom, whose unrivalled light 

Breaks through the stormy cloud of thipkest ni^t ; 

Though in the purple of proud misery nurst, 
*' From tliose oppressive bands thy spirit burst i 
" Pleas'd, in thy public labours, to forget 
" The keen domestic pangs of fond regret ; 
" Pleas'd to preserve from time's destructive rage, 
" A father's virtues in thy faithful page ! 
" Too pure of soul to violate, op hide 

Th' historian*s duty in the daughter's pride." 



« 



The son of the great Alberquerque adopted also the 
same title for the historical detail of his father's exploits 
and conquests in India. It is the best written prose 
composition in the Portuguese language. 

The Latin title commentaries was succeeded by the 
French word memoirs ; and more works, of this kind 
have been published in France than m any other coun- 
try, many of them under the title " Memoirs pour ser-* 
vir a I'Histoire," &c. Among a vast class of publica- 
tions of this description, the Memoirs of de Retz, and 
of the Due de Sully, stand pre-eminent. The latter is 
one of the most interesting books I ever read. 

In our language we have some excellent historical 
records under th*s title, among which I particularly re- 
commend " Ludlow's Memoirs" of the civil war, and 
Cromwell's usurpation. He is a most honest, clear, 
and interesting writer. It is astonishing that the failure 
of that great and unfortunate experiment should not 
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have convinced him of the total impracticability of a 
form of government truly republic. Like all other spe- 
culatist^ he dreams upon the subject, and retains his 
prejudices to the last : but we must take the man as he 
is, and upon other subjects he is on the whole liberal 
and candid. Whitlock, who records the same transac- 
tions, has entitled his work <^ Memorials," but this is 
only to be regarded as a different orthography. 

Bishop Burnet's ** hisfbiy of his own times" would 
have been properly termed nlemoirs. The composi- 
tion is so loose, and occasionally so unconnected, and 
so many private transactions and conversations are re- 
corded, that the work does not properly fall under the 
denomination of history. I do not mean by this to de- 
tract from its merit. As an original and authentic re- 
cord, it is more valuable than if it had been studied. 
Whatever he gives upon his own knowledge bears the 
stamp of truth ; but it is not sm*prising that a writer 
who narrates all he hears should be sotnetimes deceiv- 
ed. Mr. Hayley's character of him seems very just 
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Yet Burnet's page may lasting glory hope, 

Howe'er insulted Jjy the spleen of Pope. 
*♦ Though his rough language haste and warmth denote, 
•* With ardent honesty of soul he wrote ; , 
" Though critic censures on his work may shower, 
'* Like faith his freedom has a saving power.** 



It is a proof indeed of merit, when even Pope could 
not write him down, though he has classed* the good 
bishop with some very inferior writers in one invidious 
couplet ' 

" From these the world will judge of men and books, 
** Not from the Burnets, Ol^mixons and Cooks." 

It is impossible however to reAd Burnet's histoiy, and 
not to be involuntarily reminded of the afch ridicule up- 
on it conveyed in the « Memoirs of P. P., clerk of this 
parish/' 

If BuAiet with sonie arrogance entitled his memoirs 
a history, Sir John Dalrymple has, with a modestv 
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scarcely less culpable, entitled his history ^< Memoirs." 
This is an excellent, «id on the whole a well written 
work. It contains some of the best' and most judicious 
political observations that are any where to be found. 
Though I am an infidel with respect to the charges 
against those distinguished patriots Russel, Sydney, Uic 
Duke of Shrewsbury, &c. yet I believe that Sir John's 
authorities are feirly quoted; but let us remember on 
what evidence the charges ultimately rest, on that of a 
depraved and intriguing Frenchman. 

Biography is a species of narrative nearly connected 
with histoiy, and is of ancient date, tliough evidently 
not so old as history ; for we have nothing that can pro- 
perly be termed biography in the writing of the Hebrews. 
The book of Joshua is obviously a continuation of the 
history from the Pentateuch ; and the book of Job is 
evidently a poem.^ The same may be said of the books 
of Samuel as of Joshua. The Cyropsdia of Xenophon 
. is evidently a work of imagination. 

For a specimen of regular biography we can there- 
fore extend our views no further b»ack than the work of 
Cornelius Nepos, who was contemporary with Cicero 
and C«sar. Yet from the style in which these lives 
are composed, and the author omitting to mention them 
as a new undertaking, wc are authorized in supposing 
that he was not the first in that line of composition. 
The lives of Cornelius Nepos afre dry and methodical, 
and the style not elegant. Plutarch is a far better wri- 
ter, though we cannot even compliment him much up- 
on his style. For his labour and research, however^ we 
cannot be too liberal in our commendations. If we con- 
^der that he flourished in the time of Trajan, it is im- 
possible not to wonder where he could find his mate- 
• rials for so many ages back. His first remkrk, in which 
he draws the line between the age of fable and that of 
history, made an impression on me when a boy, and has 
been useful to me ever since. In one opinion respect- 



* See Lowth*8 Lectures on the Sacred Poetry. 
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ing Plutarch I suppose I stand alone. I shall have, I 
dare say^ your dissent to encounter, as well as that of all 
young people, who are generally charmed with them ; 
and perhaps may incur the censure even of the learn- 
ed. I do not relish his parallels. The lives of no two 
people can be so much alike as to admit of a close com- 
parison, and Plutarch's are often £mciful and vague ; 
besides that, I cannot see the utility of nhem. AVhen 
I first read them they appeared tectious and without an 
end ; and I have not since learned tolike them better. 
The following lines of Mr. Hayley are not uncharac- 
teristic.... 



« 



Enchanting sage ! whose living lessons teach. 
What heights of virtue human efforts reach. 
" Though oft thy pen, eccentrically wild, 
" Rambles, in learning*s various maze beguil'd ; 
" Though in thy style no brilliant graces shine, 
" Nor tae clear conduct of correct design, 
** Thy every page is unifonnly biigiit 
** With mild philanthropy's diviner light," &c. 



It is no. small pmse to say that no author, not even 
of the higher classics, has been so generally read as 
Plutarch, or has retained his popularity so long. 

ThoHgh I cannot recommend it as a model of fine 
writing, I know few books from which, in the early part 
of my life, I received more solid and useful informa- 
tion than from Diogenes Laertius. Had it not been for 
his Lives of the Sages of ancient Greece, we could have 
known very little about them, except Solon and So- 
crates. His account of their doctrines is impartial, for 
he seems to have been strictly 

*' Xulliufl addictus in verba jurare magistri." 
" Sworn to no master, of no sect am I." 

His record of their sayings is lively and pleasant, and 
may be considered as a repository of the serious wit of 
Greece. How he was able to collect those aphorisms 
is matter of wonder ; and I can only suppose that he 
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extracted them from some older collection of lives and 
chronicles, now probably lost. He is mther defective in 
method ; and, as far as we are judges of a dead lan- 
guage, very deficient in style. 

Suetonius, in his lives of the first twelve emperors 
of Rome, may be considered either as an historian or 
biographer. Properly I think the latter, for he relates 
much of their private lives and transactions. His work 
is a most valuable collection of facts, and bears the evi- 
dence of truth and honesty ; but whoever re^s it can 
scarcely suspect the author to have been a professed 
rhetorician. The style is homely and abrupt, almost 
destitute of harmony, and deformed by Greek quota- 
tions. For his facts he should be read by all ; for his 
manner of relating them he will be admired by no per- 
son of true taste. Tacitus*s Life of Agricola cannot be 
raised by any commendation. 

The modems have excelled the ancients in biogra- 
phy. There are many excellent pieces of biography in 
French : among these I do not class the Dictionary of 
Bayle ; for though it is a vast treasure of ancient and 
modem learning, I think there never was a work com- 
posed with so little either of judgment or of taste. The 
text is a mere Old Bailey record ; indeed it is scarcely 
" the life, character, and behaviour." All that is valua- 
ble is contained in the notes, and these are often ill se- 
lected, and not less frequently tedious and trifling. Mo- 
reri's, in point of utility, is tar superior to Bayle ; it is 
indeed a most useful, and on the whole a judicious 
work. 

Our language abounds with excellent biography. The 
best I ever read is Johnson's Life of Savage. He wrote 
it con araore^ if you can excuse this vulgar barbarism< 
The following sentence I might have cited as a very 
fine example of climax. After relating that Savage in 
his distress ^< walked about the streets till he was weary, 
and lay down in summer upon a bulk, or in the winter 
with his associates in poverty, among the ashes of a 
glassi'-house," he resumes.... 

T 
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<< On a bulky in a cellar, or in a glass-house, was to 
be found the author of the Wanderer, the man of exalt- 
ed sentiment, extensive views, and curious observation ; 
the man whose remarks on life might have assisted the 
statesman, whose ideas of viitue might have enlighten- 
ed the moralist; whose eloquence might have influen- 
ced senates, and whose delicacy might have polished 
courts." 

From a deficiency of materials I conclude it happen- 
ed that some of Dr. Johnson's lives of the poets are 
little moi*e than mere ciitical sketches ; yet in this point 
of view they are excellent, and even where the defi- 
ciency of materials is most apparent, he contrives to in- 
troduce some moral observation, or some short disser- 
tation as valuable as interesting. As I wish rather to 
make you acquainted with the beauties of authors, than 
to exhibit a display of my own critical skill, I cannot 
help transcribing a chai*ming passage from the life of 
Smith. 

" Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, 
let me indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew 
him very early ; he was one of the first friends that lite- 
rature procured me, and I hope that at least my grati- 
tude made me worthy of his notice. 

" He was of an advanced age, and I was only yet a boy ; 
yet he never received my notions with contempt. He 
was a whig, with all the virulence and malevolence of 
his party ; yet difference of opinion did not keep us 
apart. I honoured him, and he endured me. 

" IJe had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
emption from its vices or its follies, but had never neg- 
lected the cultivation of his mind ; his belief of revela- 
tion was unshaken ; his learning preserved his princi- 
ples ; he grew first regular, then pious. 

" His studies had been so various, that I am not able 
to name a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance 
with books was great ; and what he did not immediate- 
ly know he would at least tell where to find. Such was 
his amplitude of learning, and such his copiousness of 
communication, that it may be doubted whetlier a day 
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now pstsses in whicli I have not some advantage from 
his friendship. 

*^ At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and 
instructive hours, with companions such as are not of- 
ten to be found ; with one who Jias lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened life ; with Dr. James whose skill in 
physic will be long remembered ; and with David Gar- 
rick, whom I hoped to have gratified with this charac- 
ter of our common friend : but what are the hopes of 
man ? I am disappointed by that stroke of death, which 
has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impoverished the 
public stock of harmless pleasure." 

While I am treating of biography, I cannot pass over 
that noble monument to national fame, the Biographia 
Britannicse ; a work which I at one time flattered my- 
self with the hope of bringing to perfection ; before old 
age had unstrung my faculties, and palsed my hand. I 
am disappointed.... 

-" Optima quique dies miscris mortalibus aevi 

*' Prima fugit, subeunt morbi, btstisque senectus." 

Though debased by a low, and sometimes even vul- 
gar style ; though the error of Bayle hUs been imitated 
in throwing too much of the matter into notes, yet the 
Biographia is an invaluable work. It is a Thesaurus of 
English literature and science ; and is incomparable 
for one excellence, that of presenting an abstract of al- 
most every valuable work that had ever appeared in 
this country previous to its publication. The labour of 
Dr. Campbell, and the original compilers, in . making 
these abstracts, astonishes me, and they will be the 
means of rescuing many valuable publications from 
oblivion. 

We have long wanted a good general Biographical 
Dictionary ; that deficiency is however now in a great 
measure suppfied by the new edition of that which was 
onginally published in 1761 ; and the public will soon 
be accommodated with an unexceptionable work of this 
nature, under the superintendance of our amiable and 
learned friend Dr. Aikin. 
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TOOKE. 

. Vr BEAR JOffJV*, 

VOYAGES and travels are another species of nar" 
rative which I must not pass over, since*, it differs in 
cine essential from those which have been already men- 
tioned. It requires considerable powers of description 
to render it pleasing, and great accuracy of observation 
to make it useful. The style of these works should be 
suited to the subject, but in general care should be ta-. 
k^n- to avoid too much ornament, and especially the 
affectation of it. Description is the rock on which 
most narrators of travels suffer shipwreck, especially 
when they attempt to be picturesque. They should 
renaember that no language can convey a correct idea 
of a landscape ; and the most laboured effort of this 
kind will be so different from the reality, that no spec- 
tator could possibly recognize it by what he had read. 
Descriptions of this kind ought therefore to be short 
and striking ; the writer selecting only a few of the 
prominent features belonging to a place or 'situation, 
which will at onCe be less tiresome, and less likely to 
mislead than a long detail. In the. delineation of man- 
ners and customs, language is most powerful ; for there 
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are certain well defined, and well known phrases, which 
can express any thing of this nature, but words cannot 
describe mere objects of sight ; ^en a portrait can 
scarcely be drawn in words^-so as to express a real like- 
ness. A traveller will be tedious if he describes every 
things he sees ; selection is as much his duty as that of 
the historian. All the errors to which I have alluded will 
be found in most of those ephemeral productions which 
almost daily choke the press, and annoy tlie public, un- 
der the title of " Toui's to the lakes," " Rambles to wa- 
tering places," " Scenery in Wales," &c. &c. What 
can be more uninteresting than travels in this country, 
tilong turnpike roads, between quickset hedges, among 
square or triangular paddocks or fields, and where there ' 
can be nothing new or extraoixiinary in natural produce, 
architecture, or manners and customs, to awaken curio- 
sity, or to increase our stock of knowledge I Such trash 
is only calculated to sail silently down the stream of ob- 
livion, with their fit companions, the usual furniture of 
our circulating libraries. 

A traveller, who means to interest or instruct the 
public, should be properly accomplished for the task, 
and should at least possess a good general knowledge 
of most of the popular arts and sciences, paiticularly 
natural history, philosophy, chemistry, \and painting : 
he should also possess an enlarged and liberal mind. 

There are many excellent narratives of voyages and 
travels extant, both in French and English, but my li- 
mits will allow me only to notice a few of the latter. 
The popularity of Anion's voyage has , established its 
character, and that popularity (whoever vas the writer 
whether Robins the engineer, or the chaplain, (whose 
name it bears) is not undeserved. It is cleaft and sim- 
ple, and the story well told, without episod^r super- 
fluous description. Dr. Hawkesworth's toyuges are 
more laboured, and more highly ornamented, but seem 
to want somewhat of that spirit which a writer who de- 
scribes scenes in which he had been personally conver- 
sant would have infused into them. The simple tale of 
the illustrious Cook I relish better. 

t2 
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Among our principal travellers, his reputation obii* 
ges me to notice ]Mr. Addison, but it is extraordinary 
that he, who excelled in almost every other department 
of literature, should have failed in this. The rapidy yet 
dull narrative, is hardly enlivened by his beauti^l clas- 
Bical quotations. I have seen it somewhere in^uated, 
that these were transcribed from an Italian author ; bat 
this I cannot believe ; for few men were more conver- 
sant in the classics, or had more taste to relish their 
beauties, than Mr. Addison. 

Bishop Burnet, though possessed of little original ge- 
nius, is more entertaining as a traveller than even the 
great writer whom I have last mentioned. One advan- 
tage he had, in adopting the epistolary style, which 
always imparts an air of ease and sprightliness, and 
breaks the heavy uniformity of a continued narrative. 

The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, du- 
ring her husband's embassy to the Porte, were evi- 
dently not written for publication, yet they have been 
long esteemed the happiest specimen extant of lively and 
entertaining narrative. Indeed it has by some been assert- 
ed that the composition was so excellent and correct 
that they could not have been written by a lady ; this 
absurd calumny has, however, been amply refuted by 
the great talents displayed, particularly in prose com- 
posiuon, by the truly eminent female writers of the 
present day ; and whoever has read the productions of 
a More, a Barbauld, a Williams, and a Hamilton, will 
not think it impossible that I^dy Mary's letters should 
have been the production of a woman. The suspicion 
probaWy arose from a surreptitious edition of them hav- 
ing been printed some years ago by a notorious charac- 
ter of thf name of Cleland, whose name was sufficient 
to bring%ispicion on whatever he produced. The mis- 
lake is, however, now completely corrected by the pub- 
lication of her wholfe correspondence fUid poems, ih five 
volumes, under tlie sanction of her grandson, the pre- 
sent Marquis of Bute. 

But the most elegant production that has ever adorn- 
ed this walk of literaturej is Dr. Johnson's Journey to 
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tbe Western Islands. It is more rich in sentiment than 
in description ; and where the country supplies nothing 
to arrest the attention of his readers, his fertile mind 
more' than supplies the deficiency. I cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing one passage, which displays 
the author's address in introducing his own reflections, 
and his exquisite manner of imparting theip. The pas- 
sage relates to his first landing at Icblmbkill, the ancient 
seat of religion and learning. ^ We were now treading 
that illustrious, island, which was once the luminary of 
the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and rov- 
ing barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge, and 
the blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from 
all local emQtion would be impossible, if it were endea- 
voured, and would be foolish if it were possible. What- 
ever withdraws us from the power of our senses, what- 
ever makes the past, the distant, or the future predo- 
minate over the present, advances tis in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me, and from my friends, 
be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoved over any, ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery or virtue. That man is little to be 
envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plain of Marathon^ or whosfc piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of lona I** 

It would however be unreasonable to expect that 
every book of travels should be as highly finished as if 
it came from the accomplished pen of Dr. Johnson ; 
that would be to lay an embargo upon much useful in- 
formation. The simple, but admired narrative of CoK 
Stedman, never fails to interest or amuse. 

There is one species of narrative which remains to 
be notJKcd. It might be classed as a kind of biography, 
- but it IS properly a work of imagination, I mean ficti- 
tious narrative. Respecting what is a mere, eifertion of 
fancy, scarcely any rules can be established, and in this 
respect even Aristotle's poetics have done' more harm 
than good, particularly in the rules which he pretends 
to prescribe for dramatic poetry. So much must de- 
pend on the author's peculiar genius, the times in which 
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he lives, the subject he undertakes, and many other cir- 
cumstances, that the only process 1 can properly adopt 
is to exhibit a short view of the principal writers in tliis 
class.* 

Fictitious narrative would be of very remote date if 
we were to admit in our review those which class under 
the description of poetry. It would then include all the 
ancient ballads, and even ^pic poetry itself. But in the 
present letter I must confine myself to what is strictly 
prose. 

I am disposed myself to place the Cyropsedia of Xe- 
nophon in the class of fisibulous narrations, though some 
have contended for it as a true history. It appears to me 
as a narrative intended to support a theory, like tBe 
Emilius of Rousseau, of which it undoubtedly serves as 
the model. The Ephesian Xenophon is the next who 
furnishes us with a specimen of this kind of writing ; 
for his Ephesian or Loves of Atrocomus and Anthia 
is unquestionably a romance. The Ethiopics of Helio- 
dorus, or Loves of Theagenes and Chariclea, is another 
producti9n of the same description. The author is sup- 
posed to have been bishop of Tricca, in Thessaly, in the 
reign of Theodosius. I know of nothing of the kind 
amongst the Romans, unless we consider as such the 
obscene and nonsensical rhapsody of Petronius Arbiter. 

What were the Milesian and Ionian tales it is im- 
possible to say, as we have no remains of them extant ; 
but in the East this kind of composition was composed 
probably very early (as I believe many pieces in the 
•Sanscrit will testify), and among the Arabians certainly 
with great success, as instanced in the charming vo- 
lumes of Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

In all these Eastern productions there is a mixture 
of the mythology of the times ; and the romances of 
the middle ages aj*e marked by the same cbamcter, and 



* Since writing" the above, however, I have seen some ex- 
cellent rules for novel wi-iters in the second volume of Mr. 
Cumberland's jNIeraoirs, p. 259. 
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might probably derive their origin from the Saracens, 
who a few years before had overrun a great part of £u- 
rope, and were masters of all the science and literature 
then extant in the world. The cpmmon subject of these 
performances is a long continued contest between a 
knight and a magician. The latter entangles the former 
in his spells, but the knight, through the assistance of 
his tutelary saint, and his mistress, is always ultimately 
victorious. I do not pretend to be conversant in this an- 
tiquated branch of reading. You will find the names of 
the most celebrated romances in Don Quixote, and, to 
say the truth, I could furnish you with notliing nH}re. 
To that incomparable performance let us therefore 
pass, for it gave a new direction to tliis &shion of writing, 
and was the first example of tiie humorous or satirical 
romance. Though intended chiefly as a buHesque on 
this species of writing, yet it contains many fine speci- 
mens of genius, indcpendant of the original plan. There 
is in it some poetry not of the meanest description ; and 
the stories of Dorothea, Cardenio, &c., afford perhaps 
the models pf those affecting stories which have been 
produced by modern wfiters. I have read this delight- 
ful work more than once in the original. I must ob- 
serve that no work loses so much by translation ; it is 
impossible to transfuse the curiosa Jelicitas of the au- 
thor, or the peculiar humour of Sancho, into any other 
language. To those also who have visited the country 
which the author describes, the work will have a double 
relish ; for in many respects the manners and customs 
remain exactly the same, as well as the face of the 
country. I must add that I believe it is the first work 
of the kind that ever contained a strong delineation of 
character. 

If the *< Devil on Crutches" and " Gil Bias" are, as 
some have asserted, originally Spanish, the mantle of 
Cervantes seems to have been caught up by some kin- 
dred spirits. Admitting, however, that the hints might 
be taken from the " Diablo Cojuello," and *' Don Guz- 
man," yet it must be, allowed that M. Le Sage has 
greatly improved upon his originals. He excels in the 
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delineation of character) especially in his Gil Blas^ 
which perhaps is the first work extant in the line of 
fictitious narrative. . But it is too generally known and 
admired to require either commendation or criticism. 

Of the novels of Mr. Richardson I have little know- 
ledge. They were too full of trite sentiment, and too 
tedious, to engage my attention in my youth, and I have 
not since attempted to read them. Persons of great 
judgment and taste, however, have agreed that the Cla- 
rissa of this author contains many fine passages, and 
some pathetic scenes worthy of the pen of the most ac- 
complished tragic writer. 

Le Sage seems to h^e been the model on which our 
admirable Fielding proceeded in this walk of literature. 
Yet his first essay«in fictitious history, and perhaps his 
best, was originally designed as a burlesque upon the 
writings of Mr. Richardson, and particularly his Pamela. 
Perhaps no writer, not Shakspeare himself, has excel- 
led Fielding in the delineation of character. Parson ^ 
Adams, Barnabas and Trulliber, all three of the same 
profession, are equally striking, and yet so natural that 
though few have been ambitious of appearing in the 
latter characters, the candidates for the honour of repre- 
senting Parson Adanis have greatly out-numbered the ' 
cities which contended for the birth of Homer; and in 
my youth there was scarcely a village in Engh'uid that 
did not claim for itself the credit of producing the ori- 
ginal from which the portrait was drawn. Tom Jones, 
which by many is c<»isidered as Fielding's first per- 
formance, is in my opinion inferior to Joseph Andrews. 
Yet the characters of Squire Western, Partridge, 
Thwackum and Square, are admirable efforts of inven- 
tive genius. His Anjelia seen\;i a hasty performance, 
and is inferior to the other two, though the character of 
Justice Thrasher may class with any that has been drawn 
by the hand of this exquisite master. 

Smollett, though not equal to Fielding, is yet posses- 
sed of a most excellent vein of humour. His characters 
are in general not quite so natural as those of Fielding; 
but we must except his sea personages, wl^ are unri- 
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vailed. Perhaps he is not quite equal to his great ori- 
ginal, at least as far as respects Tom Jones, in the skill 
and address of conducting a plot, and winding it up in a 
dramatic manner ; yet his novels never £iil of exciting 
the most lively interest in his reader. Roderick Ran- 
dom Is very superior to his Peregrine Pickle, indepen- 
dently of the gross deficiency in moral, which is a cen- 
sure that justly attaches to the latter work. Indeed 
Tom Jones is in some measure culpable in this respect ; 
for actual vice is treated too much as venial levity, and 
exhibited in too amiable and alluring a light not to be 
injurious to young readers. Humphrey Clinker, though 
it has little of plot or story, keeps attention alive by the 
constant display of odd characters well caricatured, and 
by an uninterrupted flow of genuine "humour. No man 
can read these performances without regretting that the 
time and genius of Smollett, instead of pursuing a track 
^ for which he was so 'admirably adapted by nature, should 
' have been wasted oh. the compilauon of a dull, and in 
ail respects very indifferent history. 

The popularity of Sterne is so fer passed away, that 
it seeins like insuldug the ashes of the dead to cridcize 
him with severity. Under the class of ficudous narra- 
tive it seems as if we could only consider his Tristram 
Shandy ; for in what view to regard the Sentimental 
Journey, whether as truth or fiction, is difficult to deter- 
mine ; her does it much signify with respect to so con- 
temptible a performance. I heard it once remarked of 
this work, " That the author seemed to. have acted fol- 
ly purposely for the sake of recording it." The first 
pages of his Tristram Shandy are a manifest theft from 
the Memoirs of Martinus . Scriblerus. Indeed it has 
been proved that all his best passages arej)lagiarisms, 
of which however he made not the best use. I allow 
him all his merits when I say he had some turn for hu- 
mour, some taste for the pathetic. But I am convinced 
that the ephemeral reputation of Tristram Shandy was 
^much increased by the obscene allusions, and not a lit- 
tle by v/hat Dr. Blair not unhappily terms " typographi- 
cal figures.'* 



/ 
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On the modem productions in this walk of literature 
I am not, for many reasons, disposed to enlarge. I caS' 
not however omit p?ying a just tribute to the merit of 
two female writers of the present day. J\f iss Bumey, now 
Madame D'Arblay, is not without a portion of those 
talents which distinguished Smollett and Fielding, par- 
ticularly the art of delineating character, with a better 
style ; and the ingenuity of Mrs. Radcliffe cannot be 
too much admired, particularly in the happy solutions 
which she affords of those tremendous scenes of horror 
with which she so successfully agitates the feelings of 
her readers. The Caecilia of the former, and the Mys- 
teries of Udolpho of the latter, are, in my opinion, their 
best performances. 

It would be trifling to take notice of the shoals of 
novels which arc annually thrown out upon the public ; 
they arc the wretched productions of brain*sick females 
just ^scaped from boarding-schools, or of miserable gar- 
retteers, who want genius and learning to gain a liveli- 
hood in any other department of literature. 

Of the serious productions termed novels, the Kas- 
selas of Dr. Johnson deservedly holds the first place ; 
and among the shorter tales, those in the Spectator, 
Guardian, Rambler, and Adventurer, are excellent. 
Perhaps one of the best told stories in our language is 
that of Fidelia in the Adventurer, by my late estimable 
friend Mrs. Chapone. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without remarking on 
the excellence of one fictitious narrative, with which I 
know you to be well acquainted, I mean Robinson Cru- 
soe. Admitting that the author might have received a^ 
hint from the adventures of Alexander Selkirk, the me- " 
rit of the work is entirely independant to the outiine of 
the story. It consists in the excitement which is af- 
forded to industry, and the curious exercise of inven- 
tion, exemplified in tiie various expedients of the hero 
for the supply of his necessities in the forlorn situation 
to which he is reduced. In this view the work is of in- 
estimable value to the young; and not less so perhaps 
in the moral and religious reflections which are occa- 
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sioiiaJly interspersed. The delineation of the feelings 
of the unhappy exile, at certain periods, is' the work of 
a master, and it is the more forcible because perfectly 
natural. 

Shall I mention under this head that extraordinary 
performance, "Gulliver's Travels J" It was evidently 
l>cgun as a jcu d^enfirif in ndicule of Dampier's Voyai!;rs, 
and the rage for reading the most exaggerated accounis 
of foreign countries, which at that time prevailed. The 
author, however, at last extended it to a political satirq, 
tmd fcven to a satire on human nature itself. The two 
first voyages to Lilliput and Brobdignag, undoubtedly 
display the fancy of the author to the highest advantage. 
There is something there in which the imagination ol 
the reader can accompany that of the author. When he 
transforms men into hoi*ses, and horees into meu, the 
fiction is too violent, and no picture can be formed in 
the mind to realize the description. Without this, every 
effort of imagination must fail in the effect ; and I be- 
lieve most writers turn AVith disgust from this'psrt of 
the adventui'es of Gulliver. The voyage to Laputa, and 
the flying island, contains some excellent ironical ani- 
madversions on the science of his time, and t believe 
Avouldeven excite a smile in a mathcmaticij.n. Yet 
more I apprehend might have been luade of the sub- 
ject in the hands of Swift, if he had possessed a more 
profound acquaintance with the subjects he ridicule^ 
or been less in a hinny. What would Swift have done 
with the modern self-created philosopher ? But the task 
has been executed with scarcely less spirit, and in a 
more engaging style, by my excellent friend Miss Ha- 
milton, in her " Modem Philosophers." 

It is evident tliat the epistolary style may be adapted 
to almost any of the departments of literature. In that 
may be taught all that is important in ^science and use- 
ful in life. A charming^pecimen we have of didactic 
epistles in the Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his Son ; 
and of the narrative and descriptive in those already 
mentioned, of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. Its force 
in historical composition is happily -exemplified by the 

u 
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. Histoiy of England in a series of letters, originally at- 
tributed to Lord Lyttleton, but really written by a man 
of superior genius, Dr. Goklsmith ; and in biography, 
in a work undeservedly neglected, Lord Orrery's Let- 
ters on Swift. 

Epistolary writing, however, in the common, and 
therefore the just acceptation of the word, is confined 
to those compositions which serve to transact the com- 
mon business of life, or to pix>mote its most pleasing 
intercourses. In .this point of view letter-writing is the 
most necessary, at the same time it is happily the most 
easy, of all literary accomplishments. All that is neces- 
sary is some perspicuity in ai'rangement, and a style 
unblemished by glaring faults. 

I have in general found one caution only necessary to 
young persons of a tolerable education, in order to ena- 
ble them to write a good letter, and that is not to at- 
tempt to be fine ; but to let tlie .current of their thoughts 
ilow itaturally as they would in conversation, to endeav- 
our to -practice Swift's maxim of using '^^ proper words 
in their proper places." Persons endued with much 
genius and fancy may play with metaphors and similies ; 
but they must be managed witli infinite address^ not to 
destroy the simplicity, and even to obscure the spirit of 
a famiiiar epistle. I cannot in this place omit to men- 
- tion a most. excellent rule of Mr. Shenstone's, from 
Avhich I have often profited; if you wish to answer a 
letter with spirit, answer it as soon as possible after you 
have received it. 

Wlien I speak of letters of business, I would not be 
understood to recommend the usual forms of mercan- 
tile correspondence. The are too technical, too full of 
expletives, ^d pot always clear. The best rule'^for a 
husiness letter is, to express the object in as few words 
as possible, in plain but not vulgar phraseology ; and 
this I am cQnvJLnced any well-bred man, who has clear 
ideas of his subject, may easily do, only using the -pl^ra- 
scology wliich commonly occurs in genteel society. 

A letter of .business is long or short according as the 
.sul)ject may require. X^n an occasion somewhat out oi' 
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the course of common affairs, there cannot be a finer 
specimen tlian the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, where 
there is not one redundant word, nor a sentence ill 
placed. But, without a prejudice from religion dr edu- 
cation, St. Paul was the greatest master I have read, in 
all the excellencies of composition. 

As it was very early necessary to men occaicmally to 
communicate their thoughts to each othef when sepa- 
rated by distance, examples of epistolary writing occur 
very early ; there are several instances even in the 
Scriptures. The best collections of letters left us by 
the ancients are those of Cicero, Seneca and Pliny, all 
of them evidently written with a view immediate or re- 
mote to publication. The letters of Cicero are chiefly 
valuable as far as they are explanatory of events which 
occurred at a most important period of the history of 
Rome. They are the productions of an accomplished 
orator, who, however, from having been long in the 
habits of composition, probably wix>te them with little 
previous study. But this must be admitted, that they 
are at least as highly polished as any other of his writ- 
ings. Perhaps a man, who has a character at stake, 
ought not to be more slovenly in his letters than in any 
composition intended for the public. 

Pliny is, I confess, a more interesting writer than 
Cicero, though he chiefly treats of domestic scenes, or 
matters of taste and literAture. *IViore is to be Icurned 
from him of the private life and manners of the Ro- 
mans than from any other writer. The letters of Piiny 
are, However, more laboured than those even of Cicero ; 
und I am inclined to think, that epistolary correspon- 
dence was ?vt that period of infinitely more cons^.jucnco 
than at present. As the art of printing was then un- 
known, it was one of the modes wliich men of talents 
adopted for conveying their sentiments to posterity ; and 
as the learned and the great all corresponded with each 
other, letters upon interesting subjects were certain to 
be preserved by others, if not by the authors themselves. 
Thus Seneca's epistles are to be regarded as a collec- . 
tion 01 essays or treatises on moral and philosophical 
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subjects. They are however less read tlian they de- 
serve. They contain a nioraluy so pure and so sublime, 
that I am inclined to credit the opinion that the author 
was at hear: a Christian. Besides this, you will find in 
them many excellent practical precepts for the regula- 
tion of tlie studies as well as the conduct of young jier- 
sons. It is very remarkable that Seneca, who was the 
richest subject of his time, is in these letters continu- 
ally dccluiming in favour of poverty. 

Among the French, Balzac and Voiture were long 
regarded as models of epistolary writing ; but the for- 
mer is pompous and inflated ; and in the latter there is 
Mich a continual aftcctation of wit and qnaintness, that I 
have seldom read any thing that appeared to me more 
disgusting. Madame Scvigny has also been much ex- 
tolled ; but I must difier from those who find much 
pleasure in drudging through the long series of her let- 
ters. I once attempted the tasl^, but I found them so 
t*xquisitely trifling ; so little of any thing to interest the 
uiidcrstanding or to attract attention ; such an accumu- 
lation of empty chit-chat and idle gossip, that I conceiv- 
ed the perusal of them to be an absolute w^asteoftime. 
Our Lady Mary Wortley Montague is a writer of a su- 
perior cast. There is though tj and wit and genius in all 
her letters, whether she relates her travels, or treats of 
any subject of taste and literature. 

Mr. Pope seems to have formed his epistolary style 
upon the model of Voiture. It is therefore no wondfer 
that it should in some measure partake of the faults of 
that writer. Indeed all the brilliancy of Mr. Pope's 
style, (and no man .ever possessed more powers of lan- 
guage than he did) cannot compensate for the studied 
sentences, and constant affectation of wit, which disfi- 
gure the correspondence of Mr. Pope. In fact his let- 
ters are by far the most inferior of all his productions. 
The letters of Dean Swift, Bishop AtterburV) Lord Bo- 
lingbrokc, and. Lord Peterborough, published in the 
sanje collection, are i?[iorc natural, and consequently 
better. 
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A foolish passion lately prevailed for inspecting the 
private correspondence of every person who had attain- 
ed either rank or fame. Now tie private correspon- 
dence of any man, upon ordinary subjects, can afford 
hut little interest. I confess I was disappointed evdn 
m the letters of Mr. Gibbony and perhaps I should be 
equally $a with those of Mr. Burke, or Dr. Johnson. A 
few very fine letters of the latter, it is true, are pre- 
served, such as that to Lord Chesterfield, the Earl of 
Bute, Sec. But these are written upon xmpoitant occa- 
sions. The truth is, to make a composition perfect there 
must be subject, and the petty incidents of private life 
are not subjects that can be expected to engage much 
of puWic attention. It is different when the facts de- 
scribed are of general importance. Miss Williams's 
Letters on the French Revolution deservedly were much 
noticed, and will be long read, not merely because they 
are well written, but because the transactions they de- 
tail were of the utmost consequence in an historical 
point of view. 

Dialogue is another ybr/w of writing. I use this ex- 
pression, because it may be adapted to any subject, or 
almost any style. It is, however, a very clumsy mode 
of conveymg either sentiments or facts. TJie dialogues 
of Plato may perhaps be excused, if we consider them 
(as perhaps we ought) transcripts of the delightful con- 
versations of his incomparable master. The science 
of that period was almost entirely metaphysical. In the 
present state of things, when a world of facts is display- 
ed to our view, it is therefore not extraordinary that 
they should be in general uninteresting. As a proof, 
the l>est translation of Plato would not at present have 
a sale. 

Many of Cicero's philosophical, and critical works arc 
also in diajogue, but I think ^ey woufii appear to at 
least equal advantage in a, different. fonn» A modem 
author of great wit and fancy, as well as learning, has 
also published his critical researches, under the title of 
E^rtac Trlkfciflety in dialogue ; but the wit and vivacity oil 
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the writer enliven the subject, and reconcile us entirely 
to the manner and form. 

It is upon ludicrous subjects, however, and where 
there is some display of character, that the dialogue 
form has been most happily employed. It becomes in 
this instance a kind of Uttle drama. Ludan will be read 
with admiration and pleasure, as long as there is a relish 
for wit and fancy in the world. His 9>ag<$ l«f Qttf (or 
sale of the philosophers), is the best of his dialogues. 
Lucian has been successfully imitated by Fenelon, and 
Lord Lvttletorj. 



LETTER XXIV. 

» 

DBSCRIPTION AND ORIGIN OF POETRY METRE 

• RHYME.....ENGUSH METRES. 

HAVING endeavoured to present you with a cri- 
tical view of the various forms of prosaic composition, 
I shall proceed without further preparation to the en- 
chanting regions of poetry; a fidry land with which» 
however, you can only become properly acquainted by 
visiting it in person. 

Dr. Blair observes, with some justice, that it is not 
easy to define " what is poetry;" and yet we may add 
there is no person of tolerable taste, and common at- 
tainments, who will mistake poetry for prose, or prose 
for poetry. It would be perhaps to speak more correctly 
to say, it is not easy to define the limits between poetry 
and prose ; for as I have siiewn that all good prose, and 
oratorical prose pjarticularly, ^Is naturally into a kind 
of metre, or musical cadence ; so, on the other hand, 
if we admit metre as an essential adjunct in the defini- 
tion of poetry, there is a kind of low and colloquial poe- 
try, which is almost prose, and is even little distin- 
guished from it even by the metre ; such is the iambic 
verse of our own, and even of the Greek tragedies. 
There are many long speeches in Shakspeare, which a 
mere auditor could not possibly distinguish from pro- 
saic composition. A specimen .occurs this instant to my 
memory. It is Hotspur's reply to the king's ambassa- 
dor, Sir Walter Blunt.... 



The king is kind, and well we know, the king 
Knows at what time to promise, when to pay.... 
My father, and fny uncle, and m}-8elf, 
*' Did give hira that same royalty he wears : 
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*' And when he was not six-and-twenty strong, 
•* Sick in the world's reg'ard, wretched and low, 
" A poor unminded outlaw snesdung home,.... 
'• My father gave him welcome to the shore : 
. •* And,....when he heard him swear, and vow to God, 
'VHe came but to be duke of Lancaster, 
*• To 8u6 his liTery, and beg- his peace ; 
" With tears of innocency, and terms of zeal,....' 
** My fattier, in Ipnd heart and pity, mov*d, 
" Swore him assistance, and performed it too. 
*' Now, when the lords and barons of the realm 
** Perceiv'd Northumberland -did lean to him, 
'* They more and less came in with cap and knee ;. 
*.* Met him in boroughs, cities, villages ; 
" Attended him on brides, stuod in lanes, 
" Laid gifts before him, proffer'd him their oaths, / 
^ Gave him their heirs, as pages folio w'd him, 
** Even at the heels, in golden multitudes." ^ 

Perhaps, however, we shall be best enabled to define, 
or at least to understand the nature of poetry, by re- 
verting a little to its origin. Poetry has certainly origin- 
ated in that instinctive love of harmony and music, 
which is implanted in the whole human race.. It is im- 
possible to look back to any period of society for the 
first musical effusions. We find them among the sava- 
ges of the lowest order, and we find them always there 
accompanied with words ; for it is a depraved state of 
the public taste, when they attend to sound alone. This^ 
is the act of luxury and that sickliness of taste which . 
perverts the very design of an art ; and that of music 
was undoubtedly to give force and interest to sentiment 
and language. 

Bishop Lowth has, with great labour, and not with 
less taste and discernment, traced the Hebrew poetry 
to a very early period of society ;* to the exclamation of 
Xamech, the sixth from Adam, in the fourth chapter of « 
Genesis, and a]%o to the prophetic execration of Noah 
upon Ham. The inspired benedictions of the patriarchs 
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• See Lectures of the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Lcct- 
iv &,c. ,. ' 
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Isaac and Jacob, he proves to have been altogether of 
the same description ; and, when we proceed .a little 
further in the history of the Hebrew nation^ we find tlic ^ 
songs of Miriam and of Moses, who, it may be ol>- 
served, was the reputed author of many of the Puuhns 
now extant, and that of Deborah and Barak, Sec. All 
these wc know were adapted to musical notes, and there 
is undoubted evidence that a great part of the religious 
service of the liebi'ews was performed by both vocal 
and instrumcnUxl music. 

If we look into the history of other nations, we shall 
find all their early compositions to have been poetical, 
and actually set (as we should call it in modem lan- 
guage, perhaps cQznfioaed) to music. Greece for succes- 
sive ages was possessed of no records but the poetic. 
The laws themselves were metiical, as Aristotle 
proves by the very name nomai (laws) by which some 
of the early popular songs were distinguished. In shoit, 
the Germans, the Spaniards, and even the Swedes, had 
both their ancient records and their ancient laws in 
verse- A gentleman, who had seen more of savage life 
than any man I ever knew, assured me that all the sa- 
vage nations had their songs adapted to a rude music ; 
and that the common subjects of these, songs were love 
and war. 

Hence I think we hav.e very clearly the origin not 
onl^ of poetry, but even of numbers or metre. Music 
was early found to be the most fascinating vehicle for 
sentiment. The poetry was composed to the music, and 
not the music to the words, as in podem times. Hence 
the absolute necessity of metre or rhymey or sometlung 
which should correspond with the musical cadence; 
hence jthe invention of all the different ancient metres ; ^ 

iind hence we may lay it down as a maxim that metre \ 

of some kind is essential to poetry. 

The origin of poetry will explain to us J^he nature of 
the style which is appropriated to it, luid Jndeed all its 
peculiar qualities. It was before men had learned to • 
reason, that they applied themselves to poetry. There 
was-therefpre nothing for them to address but the sen- 
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ses and the passions. Music itself might almost be 
termed a sensual enjoyment ; when with music there- 
fore was combined all the information that men were 
capable of receiving in that st^ge of society, the heroic 
actions, or mipaculous achievements of their ancestors, 
the entertainment must have been delightful. Still the 
expression must be such as to excite and engage the 
passions. The superstition always attached to so early 
a stage in the history of man, will also account for that 
alliance with the wonderful, the supernatural, which poe- 
tiy has always claimed : and hence' the origin of poe- 
tical machinery. The veiy poverty of language at this 
early period, aided by the vividness of an imagination 
that had none of the polished haunts of men to dwell in, 
and nothing but the solitude of woods and groves in 
^vhich to rove, would naturally lead to a language and 
expression highly figurative and metaphorical. 

Hence you have all the ingredients and characteris- 
tics of poetry ; and hence it may be defined " a metri- 
cal composition chiefly addressed to the passions, occa- 
sionally enriched by machinery, or at least by the intro- 
duction of the supernatural, and expressed in highly 
figurative language.** 

This definition, however, tliough the best that I ani 
able to offer in a general way, is still very imperfect, 
for it does' not embrace what is almost the spiiit and es- 
sence, of poetry. Since it is so difficult therefore to 
form a definition, let us seek for an etymology ? A poem 
is the production of the imagination or fancy : hence it 
was' originally termed poeina (a creation) and the writers 
were called pcietai (makers). Not that every thing 
contained in a poem was supposed to be a ncv) inven- 
tion, for that could not be true, and particularly of des- 
criptive poems ; but the corji position as a whole might 
be regarded more strictly as an effort of the invention 
- than the detail of facts or arguments, than the records 
of history, or the reasonings of the logician. 

I have defined a poem to be a metrical composition ; 

.but I am not going to send you back to your grammar, 

to descant on the quantities of syllables? to give rules to 
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knoMT a dacty], a Bpondecy an iambtCy £cc. These you 
have already learned in your prosody. But there is one 
cHstinction between the ancient and modem languages, 
which it becomes necessary to point out Harmony is 
an essential part of poetry ; but the harmony of ancient 
and modern verse depends upon very different prin- 
ciples. The ancient languages were distinguished 
by 'What is called quantity ; the same combinations of 
letters always formed cither by long or short syllables ; 
and by a certain arrangement of these the most perfect 
harmony could be produced. Modem languages, on the 
contrary, are defective with respect to the quantity of 
syllables, the same syllable being sometimes long and 
sometimes short. Some critics indeed have denied that 
wc have any quantity at all, and say we have only ac- 
cent, that is, a certain stress laid upon a particular syl- 
lable, as attribute, conjecture, complain, &c. In this 
however I do not coincide : for a perusal of our best 
prose writers will convince any one with a good ear that 
We have quantity, and that C'H the tasteful and musical 
admixture of long and short syllables much of the har- 
mony of those writers depends ; as I endeavoured to 
prove in a former letter. Whatever may be said of our* 
iambics too, it must be allowed that we, as well us the 
French, have a dactyl measure, and Dr. Watts, asl re- 
collect, has composed in it some short pieces without 
rhyme. Yet 1 must confess that, in the bulk of our 
poetiy, and in our heroic verse in particular, more at- 
tention is given to accent than to quantity. 

.From these defects in our numbers, and to afford us - 
that regular return of the same sound, which seems lo 
constitute the music of verse, modem poets have called 
in the aid of rhyme ; without which, whether it arises 
from habit or from piinciple, very little modern poetry 
can please, or satisfy the car. 

Our English verse then is regulated rather by the 
number of syllables than of feet, for you will find in what 
we call our iambic verse, very little attention is paid to 
the quantity of the syllables, and even some dcpjree of 
negligence in this respect seems often to add to its beau- 
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tj and variety ; and it depends for its harmony on the 
rhyme, and on the fiauacj which divides the line into two 
hemistichs or half verses, and seems to give the reader 
time to breathe, as 

** Awake my St. John— »le£.ve all meaner things 
•* To low ambition; — and the pride of kings; 
** Let US — since life can little mor« supply, 
" Than just to look about us — and to die, 
** Expatiate free— o'er all this scene of man, 
" A mijfhty maze — yet not without a plan." 

Here the pause is finely \-aried, and the harmony 
complete, whereas in verse, where it falls too frequently 
in the same place, there is always a monotony, and cod- 
sequently a tameness. It is only a good ear which, wuh 
proper practice can regulate this essential adjunct to 
good poetry. 

Rhyme is not, however, an essential ingredient in 
English poetry, as the tragedies of Shakspeare, and tlie 
epic poems of Milton may satisfy you. It is then called 
/>/«wA- vrrse^ as wanting the rhyme. Whether blank 
verse or -rhyme is to be preferred is still a matter in 
dispute among the critics. In tragetly it is certainly 
more natural, us approaching nearer to prose ; but the 
few successful ad venturer in blank verse in the other 
walks of poetry seems to form a presumptive argument 
against it. Milton himself appears to be 'supported ra- 
ther by the grandeur and sublimity of his thoughts and 
liuiguage, than by tiie harmony of his numbers. 

CJur heroic poetry, whether in rhyme or blank verse, 
consists of ten syllables ; and in rhyme, of couplets, oi* 
two lines rhynjing to each other. Sometimes, however, 
a triplet is introduced, or an Alexandrine, or line of 
t>yelve syllables. Tou have an instance of both in these 
lines.... 

" \^'aUcr was smopth — but Drrdcn l.iug^ht to join 
"/rhe varying verse — the full rcsoun^ling- line, 
" The long- nuijcstic n)arch — and energy divine." 
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The most frequent measure next to this in English 
poetry is that of eight syllables. This is often appro- 
priated to lu(ficrous poetry, such as Uudibrasy and most 
of Swift's humorous pieces, and the humour is often 
heightened by double rhymes. Take for example the 
first lines of Hudibras.... 

-" When civil dudgeon first g^w bigh« 
" And men fell out they knew not why j 

When hard words, jealousies and fears. 

Set folks together by the ears. 

And made them fi^t like mad or drunk. 

For Dame Religion as for punk, 
" Whose honesty they aU durst swear for, 
'' Though not a man of them knew wherefore. 
** When Gospel trumpeter, surrounded 
** By long-ear'd rout to battle sounded ; 
'* And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
** Was beat with fist, instead of a stick ; 
** Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
'* And out he rode a colonelling.'* 

It is sometimes however used on more serious occa- 
^ns, and seems well adapted to tender expression. 

Both the ten and eight syllable verses are generally 
considered as iambics ; but some short poems have only 
seven syllables, and these may be regarded as trochaic, 
with a long syllable or double rhyme at the clol^e.... * 

" FiU the bowl— with rosy wine, 

*' Round our temples-— roses twine, 

*' Crown'd with roses— .we contemn 

** Gyge's — wealthy diadem. - Cotdey. 

Many poems, and especially song^, in our language, 
are written in the dactyl or anapestic measure, some 
consisting of eleven or twelve syllables, and some of less. 4 
Of this measure we have a good specimen in Dr. By- - 
rom's pretty pastoral, inserted in one pf the volumes of 
the Spectator.... . 

*' 'My time, O ye Muses, was ha(>pUy spent, 
y When Phoebe was with me wherever I went," &c. • • 
" ^ X 
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• What I have sud upon this subject will suffice to give 
}'ou a general idea of metre, at least as ^ as respects 
our own poetry. I shall next call your attention to a 
higher subject, the thoughts and language of poetry. 
Though this letter is not so long as some' that have pre- 
ceded it, yet I think it will make a better division of the 
subject to cpnclude it here, than to enter upon a new 
and extended subject. 



LETTER XXV. 



THOUGHTS AND LANGUABE OP POETRY. 



MY DEAM JOHJ>r, 

I OBSERVED that my definition of a poem as << a 
metrical composition/' &c. was^ like most definitions, 
imperfect, for a poem was likewise to be considered as 
a lugh and vigorous effort of the imagination. In con-» 
sidering what is requisite to form a poet, both as to 
choice of subject, thought and language, I cannot do 
better than take for my text the well-known lines of 
Horace 



/ 






Ingenium cui sit, oui mens divinior atque os 
Magna soniturum, des nominis hujus honorem." 

Mov. Sat. Lv. 

" Creative genius and the power divine . 

** That warms and melts th* enthusiastic sour; 
** A pomp and prodigality of phrase : 
" These form the poet." 

There can be little doubt but the poet means by in- 
gruium that strong power of mind which, as circum- 
stances require, can form a fable, plot, or story, and or- 
nament it\tith characters and circumstances ; can create 
an imaginary land, and people it with imaginary being^ ; 
describe what he never saw, or add fancied embellish- 
ments to what he had seen. 

The first and highest exercise of invention is in the 
choice and aiTangement of the subject, and especially 
when that subject happens to be altogether fictitious. 
Yet judgment must here come in aid of fancy, and botJi 
must be united to form a perfect poet. There may be fan- 
cy without judgment ; and in that case men write pretty 
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things, na7 sometimes are brilliant ; but they never ac- 
complish what is truly great. It is impossible tobc 
poetical without the subject admits of it ; unless that is 
in itself interesting, all the pomp and ornaments of poe- 
try and language will be lavished on it in vain. It would 
be making a statue of snow, and bestowing on it the 
art and geniu^and labour of a Phidias. If on the con- 
trary the subject is well conceived, appropriate beauties 
will seem naturally to arise out of it, and the execution 
•will be easy in proportion. 

The man who attempted to turn the whole Bible into 
verse did not consider tj;iat the whole of the Bible is not 
poetical. Milton, on the contrary, seems to have cho- 
sen the only scriptural subject that afforded scope for 
imagination. The fall of our first parents was poetical 
in itself, and from an obscure passage in the Epistle of 
St. Judci the vigorous fancy of Milton has formed the 
sublime episode of a war in heaven. 

Trifling subjects, even in description, afford but lit- 
tle interest. A cowslip, a rose, or a snow-drop are 
beautiful objects^ but the m'anwho should write a long 
poem on any of them wouk' seem to be trilling with his 
reader. I question, from this defect,' whether "the 
Loves of the Plants** will live, though enriched with all 
the beauties of language, and with many new and bril- 
liant thoughts. It was happily ridiculed in a burlesque 
poem, entitled " the Loves of the Triangles." I rejoice 
in the " Task " that produced such an effort from Mr. 
Cowper^s genius; without its having been imposed he 
perhaps would not have .written ; but as it is, it must 
be rather considered as a farrago or collection of fine 
sentiments and episodes, tlian as a regular poem. Those 
subjects which excite most general interest will afford 
most pleasure, not only to the reader, but to th^ author 
himself; and be most prolific in,excellencies and beau- 
Ues. "Sentiments and descriptions (says Dr. Bcattie) 
may be regarded as the pilasters, carvings, gildings, and 
other decorations of the poetical fabric ; but human ac- 
tions are the columns and rafters that give it stability 
and elevation/* 
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Poetr7 has been called an imitative art, and so it may 
be considered in some degree. But though it is an 
imitation of nature^ it must not be, like a Flemish paint- 
ingy an imicaition of nature in every particular. It should 
be (putting^ buriesque poetry out of the question for the 
present) an imitation of nature dignified and eicalted, as 
^ff as the human imagination is capable of rismg^ 

A fine poenx may again be compared to a fine pic- 
tum. It is to depict nature and hold her up to view ; 
but there is no necesdty to exhibit every thing in na- 
ture, or combine such actions as might possibly have 
existed together, though poetically inconsistent with 
each other. It is by not going beyond the bounds of 
probability, that in the intervals of some great event, a 
pert dialogue might take place between some of the 
lacquies of the palace, but no writer would introduce 
this into an epic poem. 

What I observed in a former letter on the subject of 
amplification, is more strictly applicable to poetry than to 
any other kind of composition. The soul of poetry is 
detail, for it must ever be considered as a picture. The 
fairest mark indeed of a vigorous imagination is the 
power of displaying all the nice and disciiminating fea«- 
tures of the human character and passions. It shews 
penetration to observe them, fancy in being* able to de- 
pict them, and judgment in selecting and arranging 
' them. Shakspeare surpasses all mankind in this excels 
lence ; and in Milton, though his subject may seem un- 
favourable to such a display, the most enchanting pas- 
sages are of this kind. How minute, and yet how in>- 
teresting is the following scene, where Adam finds Eve 
asleep with unusual discomposure in her looks, after 
her alarming dream... - 






Now mom her rosy steps in tti*' eastern- cirme- 

Advancing', sow*d the earth with orient ftearl^ 
*^ When^c£ufnvwak'd, so' customed, for hh sleep* 
" Was aury light from pure digestion bred. 

And temperate vapours bland, which tV only so^und. 

Of leaves and fftmiiig ritts, JtUrort^afaii', 
**^ Lightly dispers'd, and the shrill matin song 

t2: 
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'* Ofbtrdfl on^very IxHigh ; eo mncli the more 
His wonder st^SLS to fi^d unwali^cn'd JStn? 
Willi tresses cUsc6mpos*dj and gUwiiig cheek 
As throujjh unquiet rest : he on ms side 
Leaning half-raw'd, with looks of cordial love 
ILun^ over her e!namonr*d9 jupd lieheld 
Beautj, which whether w^ini^ or asleep, 
" Sl>ot forth pecidiar graces ; then witli voice 
" Mild, as wncn Zephurus on Fhra breathes, 
*' Her hand soft touchnig, whisper'd thus : awake 
" My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 
** Heaven's last best gift, my ever new delight, 
** Awake } the morning shines, and the iiiesh ftel4 
" Call^ ttsr; we lose tl^ prime to mark how spjing- 
** Our tended plants, how Vlows thp citron grove, 
" What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reexl ; 
** How nature paints her colours,* how the bee 
•*Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid Weet. 
♦• Such whiap'ring wak'd her, hut with startled eye 
*' On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake." 

For tj^e t)u)i|ghts and oroam^ntal i^tu poetry draws 
\\^ resoupc^s frpm every qiitrterr In thm viewy if two 

^ men are equally gifted witl> the powers of fsuacy, he diat 
knows most will be the besjt poet* The gre^t rf^ndinf 
of Mikon serves constafxtly ta ^nrjcb hi^ pqeni^ gi^ 
^eep .alive the attention of \a^ reader^ by Sqo and vivid 
aliusions and s^|Di)ie«t ^d by o^casion^ de^criptionp 
iUustralf ve of his subject \ and §hakspeare's rich mind 
)^erives ^mbelHshments frppfi every thing in pature and# 
^rt, by means of. the s)lghte§t afi^oci^tion^- There iis ft 
pretty thought in Don Quixote to thi^ c^poX^ v^hich I 
formerly transcribed..,, 

^^ lia poesia^ ^ mi paracer, es coino una doncelb 
tiernaj y deppca edad^ y ei) todo extrc^mo henr^osa) a * 
quien tienen cuidado de enriqueceur^ puiir Sc^adoma 

. otras mucbas doncelias^ que son todas las otras cientias, 
y ella ha de ^ervir dp todas» y lodos s^ h^ de atitorizar 
con ella.'* 

^ " Poetry may be compared to a foeautifu) young fe- 
male, attended by several other females, whose care and 
occupation it is to dres^ and adorn her ; these she re- 
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gularly' employs in her service^ wfiile tliey ooCbeir part 
derive credit and estimation from her." 

To prescribe rules for the production of beautifiil 
thoughts in poetrj) would subject the empiric who made 
the attempt to wei^merited ridicule. Somethmg of thi»' 
kifiid was however attev^pted some years ago in Bfthe's 
Art of Poetry^ where a kind of common-place book is 
exhibited of poetic ideas suited to a variety of subjects. 
The writer, however, who proceeded upon such a plan 
would be a plagiary and not a poet. It is extensive 
reading and observation ,that must treasure up a stock 
of materials, and it is genius alone that can form those 
fine, and &nciful, and striking combinations, that can 
enchant the reader. Unquestionably the taste, nay per- 
haps tlie imagination may be cultivated and improved ; 
but this c^n ooly be done by reading most attentively 
the best models, discviminating, marking, and dwelling 
upon their beauties. Seneca, in one of his efus^les, 
-strongly recommends the reading over and over a few 
good books m preference to the busy and cursory pe- 
rusal of many. To a young poet fam sure this is the 
soundest advice that can be given. The really good 
pDets are few, aiid to these he ought to eive siKh at- 
tention as to be master of their style of thmking, of e^ 
very peculiar form in which they express tliemselves. 
No critical rules can give genius. They are rather 
calculated to restrain and govern its eccentricities. They 
may prevent &ults, but cannot invent beauties. Perhaps 
what I have observed on the sublime and pathetic may 
be of some use in pointing out the nature' of these sour- 
ces, of fine thought ; but what is the use of knowing 
from what country a valuable commodity is procured, 
' unless you have the means^ of making it your own ? 

I shall therefore employ both my own time and 
yours better in pointing out some of the errors into 
which youpg waters are Uabt^ tp |$iUi than in attempt- 
ing to 

« Write diUl PC<eipt|i bow poerog ibauld 1)^ made." 
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1st Every ornamental thought in poetry, should flow 
naturally out of the subject. It should not, in the hack- 
nied phrase, '^ smell of the lamp." It should be a Tohm- 
teer^not pressed into the service. In Virgil himself, whom 
as a poet I almost idolize, I seem sometimes to have 
^soorered dib fault. The beautiful lines, which on a 
former occasion I quoted from the 3d Georgic.. 

<* Optima quaeque dies," Sic 

I have always thought misplaced, and much too good 
ibr the subject. But in inferior writers you will fre* 
quently find thoughts forcibly introduced as from a com- 
mon place-book, which are very remotely connected 
with the subject. 

In Shakspearc's Hamlet, the fine soliloquy ^' To be 
or not to be," Ccc. seems forced in, as there is no other 
part in the action where it is noticed that Hamlet eor 
tertained a notion of destit)ying himself, and it is alto^ 
gether inconsistent with his engagements to the ghost 
of his father. 

2d. Trite ^d common thoughts, or veflections, how- 
ever moral they may be, instead of beauties are blemish- 
es.' In poetry we expect novelty and ingenuity ^th Id 
thought and expression. When the poet says of Shak- 
speace.... 

" Eaeh change of many colour'd life he drew,. 
•* Exhausted worlds, and theii imagin'd new : 
' ** Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign,. 
" And panting Time toiPd after him in vain.,* 

We find not less of novelty than of grandeirr in the 
image ; and in this of Shakspeare.... 

. ** Cowards die many times before their deaths, 
** The valiunt never taste oP death hut oncc;'* ^ 

The sublimity of the thought is rather increased than 
diminished by the ingenious turn which- is given to it 
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* 

Satan's address to the Sun in Milton is findjr imagi- 
nedy and the tiim which is given to itf while it is high- 
ly in chaiucter, enlivens by a kind of emotion of sur- 
prise ».. 



it 



O thou that with siirpassing glory crown*d, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this n^w world, at whose sight all the stars 
** Hide their diminish'd heads, to thee I call, ' 
But w\th no friendly voice, and add thy name» 
O Sun, to tell thee luho I hate thy beanu," &c. 



c« 
« 



To shew how vulgar and common images debase a 
subject, I need only quote the following lines fron^ no 
less a poet than Dryden.... 



*-* The rage of jealousy then fir*d his soul, 
" And his face kindled like a huming^ coal.** 

Palanwn and ^ircite, Book I. 

Again.... 

" Nought profits him to save abandon'd life, 

** Nor vomits upward akl, nor downward laxative.** Ibid. 

No man excelled Mr. Pope in ingenuity of thought..*. 

" Friend to my life (which did not you prolong 
" The world had wanted many an idle song) 
" What drop, what nostrum can this plague remove s 
*' Or which must end me, a fool's wrath or loTe ?** 

** How can I Pulteney, Chesterfield forget, 
" While Roman spirit charms, and Attic wit ?" 

" Is that too little ? Come then I'll comply, 
' " Spirit of Amall ! aid me while I lie ! 
** Cobham's a coward, Polworth is a slave, 
" And Lyttleton a dark designing knavey &c. 

Yet Mr. Pope could write this execrable couplet..., 

" Grac'd as thou art with all the pow'r of. words, 
'* Sokno^v^^, so bonour'd in the house of lotds," 



c< 



The tears of the day for the loss of the sun." 



You will find innumerable examples of this blemish 
in the learned criticisms of Martinus Scriblenis. 

The LANGUAG£ or dialect of poetry is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of prose. This every person who reads 
it feels and acknowledges, though few are able to assign 
the reasons. They appear to me to result 'partly from 
poetry, being of a more durable character, and partly 
from whatever is addressed more to the passions than 
to the reason, requiring a higher colouring. 

1st. The first remarkable difference between poetry 
arid prose is, that the former admits of the use of words 
and expressions which in the latter would be accounted 
obsolete. This principally arises from the permanent 
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3dly. However we may prize ingenuity of thought, I 
too much caution cannot be exerted in avoiding conceit 
or affectation. One of the worst conceits upon record 
is that of Cicero, happily ridiculed by Juvenal.... 

'* O fortunatam natain, me Consuli, Romam !*' 

" Fortune fortun'd the happy day of Roise, 

" When I, hep Consul sole, consol'd her doom." Vryden, 

In the^ Troas of Seneca, whifch however contains 
some good passages, could we expect to find Hecuba 
lamenting the manner of her lord's death in two mise- 
rable puns.... 

" llle tot regum parens 
" Caret s«|>ulchro Piiamus, & flarama indiget 
" Ardente Troja.'; 

" The father of a race of kings 
** Now lacks a grave, nor finds a fun'ral torch, 
" While his whole city bums.*' 

Among the conceits of modem poetry, I cannot but 
reckon a thought which has been admired, when the 
poet terms tlie evening dew , / 
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or stationary character of poetiy. Milton, Shakspeare, 
and even Spencer may be still read with pleasure, 
wiiile the prose Writers oftheir time would scarcely be 
endured. The reason is plain....Pro8e in some measure 
imitates and depends on. the style of conversation, and 
that is varying almost every day. We find expressions 
even in the Spectator, which from their having become 
colloquial would be accounted v\ilgar in any prose com- 
position. Poetry sumves these vicissitudes, and there- 
fore many .words in Shakspearc and iMilton, which per- 
haps the age immediately succeeding would have re- 
garded as low, are now consecrated by time. 

A further reason why words almost obsolete are to- 
lerated in poetry is, that they serve to raise it above 
common language, and therefore impart to it a kind of 
dignity and elevation. Mr. Gray, in one of his letters, 
selects from Dryden the followine instances of poetical 
licence in the revival of old words and phrases.... 

" Full of muaeful mopings ; unlike (he trim of lov&; 
a pleasant beverage / a roundelay of love ; stood silent 
in his mood; with Jtnighta and knaves' deformed ; his 
boon was granted ; wayward but wise ; fufbUhed for the 
field; doddered oaks; disherited; smouldering flames; 
retchless of law ; crones^ old and ugly ; the beldam at his 
side ; villainize his father's fame." Mr. Gray himself 
indeed affords us, through the whole of his poems, hap- 
py examples of this liberty when under the controul of 
taste, serving to elevate the diction of poetry. ...as " rutfi- 
less king ; scattered wild dismay ; shaggy steep ; wound 
his toilsome march in long array** 

Dr. Beattie also notes the following expressions as 
being peculiar to poetry... Amain, annoy (a noun), anon, 
aye (ever), behest, blithe, brand (sword), bridal, carol, 
dame (lady), fell (adj.), gore, host'(army), lambkin, lay 
(poem), lea, glade, gleam, lore, meed, orisons, plod (to 
travel laboriously), ringlet, inie and rutli, spray (twig), 
steed, strain, strand, swain, tlirall, thrill, troil, wail, 
welter, t^rarble, wayward, woo, the while, yon, of yore. 

He adds the following, as not being in so common 
i\se....appal, arrowy, attune, battailous, breezy, car, cla- 
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lion, cates, courser, darkling$ fiow'ret, embkizer circlet, 
hnpearl, shadowy, stveamy, troublous, madning, viewless, 
clang, clangor, choral, bland, dire, ensanguia'd ire, ire- 
ful, lave (to wash), nymph (a lady), orient, philomel, jo- 
cuntl, ra]>t, redolent, refulgent, vernal, zone, sylvan, suf- 
fuse. 

Yet there is a medium to be observed in the use of 
andquat^d phraseology ; and Mr. Pope's advice on this 
subject should be in the mind of every poet 



" Be not the first by whom the new are try'd 
•« Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 



Dr..Beattie observes, that " a word which the majo- 
rity of readers cannot understand without a glossary, 
may be considered as obsolete." ^ But this riUe is too 
indefinite, and it would perhaps be better to draw a line 
of demarcation, and to say that a word or phrase which 
has not been in use since the time of Shakspeare inclu- 
sive, should be considered as inadmissible. 

2dly. Some of our poetical words tiike an additional 
syllable, as dispart, distain, enchain, &c: While others 
are made shorter, as vale, trump, clime, submiss, drear, 
dread, helm, mom, mead, eve and even, *gan, illume, 
ope, scape, &c. 

3d. Certain abbreviations, and particularly the caesu- 
ra^ by which a letter is cut oft* from the beginning and 
end of a syllable, are admissible in poetiy, which are 
not allowable in prose....such as 'tis true, o*er, e'er ne'er, 
&c. 

" Twas on a lofty vase's side.'* Gray. 

The caesura is instanced in the following line from the 
same exquisite poet.... 



(( 



T' alarm th' eternal midnight of the grave." 



4th. Poetry admits pf a bolder transposition of words 
than prose. This would be better exemplified from 
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the Greek'and Roman classics than from our own ; yet 
even among our English writers some bold, and almost 
violent transpositions may be found ; and particularly in 
Milton. 

5th. The ^ OS magna soniturum" must not be forgot- 
ten in poetry. Where a word therefore may be made 
-to have a fuller and more impressive appiicationi that 
iorvDi should be in general preferred. Thus, instead of 
the adjective the participle is frequently employed ; as 
for various, varying. In the same manner poetry trans* 
forms nouns into verbs and participles ; as from the 
noun hymn, the poets have made a verb, to hymn; 
from picture, " the pictured walls ;" from cavern, " the 
cavem'd roofs," &c. 

6th. The soul of poetry is particularizing and bring 
ing to view the minute circumstances which give *^ a 
local habitation and a name'' to the subjectt and anima- 
tion to the picture. 

** Musis amicus^ tristitiam et metus 

** Tradam protervis in mare Cretxcum 

« Portare vends." Bor. 

" While in the muses' friendship blest, 
' ** Nor fear nor grief shall break my r^st ; 
*' Bear them ye vagrant winds away, 
** And drown them in the Cretan sea.** Francie. 

" Full ten years slander'd, did I once reply ? 

" Three thousand sunt went down on Welsted*8 lie.'* 

Had the poet only said that '< he had been long ca* 
lumniated without replying, and that much time had 
passed before he noticed the slanderous falsehood of 
Welsted," it is evident that the thought would have 
wanted all that force and beauty which it derives from 
the happy expression of Mr. Pope. 
, It is for the same reason, namely, to give life to the 
picture, that poetry often uses a periphrasis, rather than 
a plain and simple description* Two lines of Virgil 
will give you a sufficient idea of this.... 

Y 
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" Depresso incipiet jam tarn imihi tanms aratro 
*' Ingemere, et aulco attritu% tpkndeteere vomer.' 



" Then with the crooked plough the steers shall groan^ 
" And the keen share shall brighten in the furrow." 

AgaiB in the 2d Mnhid.,^ 

** Vertitur interea coeluin, et rait oceano nox.'* 

" Now had the sun roU'd down the beamy light, 
" And from the caves of ocean rush'd the night." 

7th. Poetiy admits of more and stronger figures than 
prose ; and particularly the prosopopeia. Thus Milton, 
describing the song of the nightingale, says ^ Silence 
was pleased ;" and on the approach of morning.... 



**'Now mom her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl.** 



« 



The morning -is a iavourite topic with poets. Some 
will perhaps prefer to the imagery I have just now 
quoted, that of Shakspeape.... 

''.But look the monvin russet mantle clad, 

*' Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill." Hamkt, 

But perhaps the most beautiful instance in our lan- 
guage of this fine figure is in the incomparable address 
to light in the opening of the third book of Paradise 
Lost ; whel*e, I may add, in little moi*e than fifty lines 
you will find almost every poetical < beauty conceatra- 
ted. 

8th. Epithets are allowed in greater abundance 4b 
poetry than in any description W prose, without except- 
ing oratory itself* Even compound epithets are some- 
times necessary adjuncts in poetry, though 1 do not 
know any case where they can be legitimately admitted 
in prose. Such phrases as cloud-capt, many<4wink]ing, 
he^€n<-kissing, spirit-stirring, heaven-taught, bright- 
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haired Vesta^ vale-dwelling lily, would be wholly in- 
consistent with the gravity and sobriety of prose. 

In the same ^,pomp and prodigality of phrase/* po- 
ets frequently employ what I may call a string of epi- 
thets, while humble prose shrinks almost from the dan- 
^rous application of even a single one. Thus Virgil.... 

*^ Monstnim horrendum, informer indent, cul lumen ademp' 
turn.,, ^neid III. 

" A monster grlMf tremendout, va»t aild high^ ^ 

" His front deform^d^ and quenched ku blazing^ eye,^ Pitt. 

" And the plain ox, 
" That harmless, honettf gtulek$8 animal, 
** In what has he oiTended/' Thomson. 

There is not however a more delicate part of the 
poet's task) nor one that requires more caution, than 
the use c^ epithets. Unless they tell something, add 
something to the picture, they are mere expletives, 
cold, and insipid. If again they are mean or colloquial, 
' they debase the subject. In the following lines you sec 
both these feults exemplified.... 

" The chariot of the Ring of kinn, 
" Which active troops of angels cbew, 
" On a strong tempest's ra^d wings, 
** With mnt amazing swiftness flew." 

Tate and Bradj. 

Epithets als6 sometimes obscure the sense, by crowding 
too many thoughts or ideas together. A judicious poet 
will therefore never introduce an epithet, but when it 
is wanting, or when it adds something to the sense, by 
its sublimity or novelty. 

9th. After dl, the distinguishing character of poetry, 
as far as regards the style, lies more in the rejection 
than in the adoption of particular phrases or forms of 
speech. Whatever is technical, common, jqv colloquial, 
is inconsistent with the " os magna soniturum." I must 
except the ludicrous, where the phraseology can'scarce- 
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ly be too common or vulgar, if happily introdnced, as 
the readers^ of Hudibras and Peter Pindar must con- 
tinually experience. But where dignity is expected, a 
phrase, though not low, or vulgar in itself, yet being 
common in prose writing or conversation, will com- 
monly degrade. Two instances from a good writer will 
serve to convince you.... 

*• A tribe who nngviar religion love, 

•• And haunt the lonely coverts of the g^ve." 

Rvwe^s Lucan. 






It look*d as fortane did in odd* delight, - 

And had in cruel sport ordain'd the fight." Ibid, 



, I must add another example where the word is not 
exceptionable in itself, for it is a word that must be 
used ; but it is here introduced in a common colloquial 
way.... 

" He copies irom his master Sylla roetl^ 
" *' And would the dire example far excel. 

Rerwe'B Lucan, 

Mark with what different effect the same little, and 
really mean word, is introduced by iJie taste of Pope, 
even at the end of a line.... 

'• If such there be, who lov'd so long, so -weU^ 

*' 1/et him our sad, our tender story tell. 

'* The well-sung woes will soothe mv pensive ghost ; 

^' He best can paint them who shsU ceel them most.** 

EUnaa. 

I cannot conclude this branch of my subject better 
than with a quotation from Dr. Johnson's Life of^ Dry- 
den, which says almost every thing that can be said up- 
on it. 

" There was, before the time of Dryden, no poetical 
diction, no system of words at once refined from the 
gi*ossness of dometic use, and free from the harshness 
of terms appropriated to particular arts. Words too 
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£iiniyar or too remote, defeat the purpose of a poet. 
Prom those sounds which we hear on small or coarse oc- 
casionsy we do not easily receive strong impressions or ' 
delig^htful images; and words to which we are nearly 
strangers, whenever they ociur, draw that attention to 
themselves which they should convey to things. 

^< These happy combinations of words, which distin- 
guish poetry from prose, had been rarely attempted ; 
lire had few elegancies or flowers of speech ; the roses 
had not yet been plucked from the bramble, or differ- 
ent colours joined to enliven one another/'... Johhson's 
Drtden. 

I do not conceive that much advantage can arise from 
an endeavour to class or to describe the different styles 
appropriate to each peculiar kind of poetry. Almost 
evei*y subject, and every good author, will have a pecu- 
liar style ; and no man of any taste would compose a 
pastoral in the style of Paradise Lost, or an heroic poem 
in that of Horace's epistles, or Swift's verses to Stella. 
Critics, however, have agreed to distinguish the grada- 
tions of poetical language into the sublime, the middle, 
and the plain or simple styles. Milton and Gray may 
be cited as examples of the first. Mr. Pope's Rape of 
the Lock, and his satires, for tlie Eloisa is of a sublimer 
character, may be referred to the second. The plain 
or simple style is almost wholly confined to songs and 
pastorsds ; but we have in English, though the Greeks 
and Romans had not, a low and familiar style, which is 
applicable to subjects of humour and burlesqye, where 
cant phrases, proverbs and expressions peculiar to cer- 
tain trades are introduced ; such is the poem of Hudi- 
bras, many of Swift's satirical pieces, the burletta of 
MicUis, and many similar dramatic productions. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

THE EPIGRAM AND EPrrAPH..«THE S0NNET....PASTO- 
RALPOET»Y....THEOCRITUS....,VIRGIL.....SPBNqEB^... 
PHILLIPS....GAY....SHENSTONE. 



MT DEAR JOMJY, 

IN treating of the different forms of poetical pro- 
ductionS) I might have adopted a general division, si- 
lyilar to that in which I arranged compositions in prose. 
They might in general be classed under the didactic, 
and the narrative and descriptive ; and I might ^shew 
that each of these requires a distinct style^ as well as a 
different arrangement from the other. But as the dif- 
ferent kinds of poetiy havebeen, almost from the first 
cultivation of the art, distinguished by peculiar names, 
I shall he more generally understood if I adopt no new 
arrangement, and describe them under those characters 
by which they have been known fpr ages. 

The ancient critics enumerated seven distinct classes 
or kinds of poetry : the epigram, the elegy, the bucolic 
or pastoral, the lyric, the satyric, the dramatic, and the 
epic. It is wonderful that though they had the works 
of Hesiod before them, and afterwards the incompara- 
ble Georgics, and Art of Poetry of Horace, they should 
have omitted so important a class as the didactic. Of 
poetry professedly descriptive the ancients had indeed 
almost none; nor till the time of Phaedrus, scarcely 
any tales ojr fables in verse. The modem epitaph may 
also be considered as a new species of poetry, unless it 
may be regarded as a kind of short elegy; for it cannot 
properly class with the epigram, either according to the 
ancient or modem acceptation. The sonnet is also an 
entire modern invendon, unless it is regarded as a short 
ode. 
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I must therefore adopt a new classificatioiiy and as it 
has been usual to begin, with the lighter and more tri- 
fling kinds of poetry, I shall treat of them in the fol- 
loifdng order : 1st. The epigram ; 9d. the epitaph ; Sd. 
the s<Hmet ; 4th. pastoral ; 5th. didactic po^try ; 6th. 
satire ; 7th. descriptive ; 8th. elegy; 9th. Ijrric poetry; 
lOth. the drama; and lastly, epic or heroic poetry. 

I. The Vord epigram means an inscription, from 
the Greek prepo9ition uri* upon ; and yfuftftm^ a writing; 
having been generally engraven or written on pillan, 
porches, or the pedestals or bases of statues.. The mo- 
dem sense is somewhat different. It now means a short 
and witty poem, the point or humour of which is ex- 
pressed in the latter lines. Yet even in the Greek epi- 
grams^ (propedy so called) or inscriptions, there was a 
terseness and point approaching to the modem idea. 
Such was the'&mous inscription on the statue of Ve- 
nus by Praxiteles.*.. 

Ty^- rfiti •i2« (Mf»i 9r^«4<7iAiK 2f v^%f 1 

" Thrice by three mortals was I naked seen, 
•* But were unrob'd with this vile arUst been." 

Mr. Prior has very happily extended this thought in 
the following pretty little poem, which has the true 
spirit of the epigram.... 



ti 



When Chloe's picture was to Venus shewn ; 

Suipriz'd the goddess took it for her own. 
*' And what said she does this bold painter mean ? 
*' When was I bathing thus, and naked seen ? 
" Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd hi^ mother's pride ; 
'* And who's blind now, mamma ? the urchin cried. 

Tis Chloe's eye, and cheek, and lip and breast. 

Friend Howard's genius fancied all the rest." 






By the way, while I am speaking of inscriptions, I 
must mention a very good couplet, written I believe by 
Mr. Pope, and engraven on the collar of a dog belong- 
ing to tlie late Princess Dowager of Wales.... 
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*' I am her Higlmess' dog «t Kew.... 

" Pray tell me. Sir, whose dog are you V^ 

Another extenftx>re epigram by the same hand will 
give a good idea of this kmd of poem. It was written 
on fflaaft with the diunond pencil of the late Lord Ches- 
terfield**- 



*' Accept a miracle, instead of wit ; 

" See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ. 



>» 



Martial is the author among the ancients whose po- 
ems approach the nearest to the modem idea of epi- 
gram. Those of Catullus I do not account such, though 
they go by that name. Several of Martial's have wi^ 
though man/ of them appear to be merely short com- 
plimentary po<Sms, such as are many of Waller, Cow 
ley, Prior, and our other English /iQei£^ minores, mo* 
dem and ancient. 

The following will serve to give you an idea of the 
wit of Martial.... 



it- 



Fetit Gemellusjiuptias Maronillx, ' 
£t cupit, & instat, et precatur, & donat. 
** Adeone pulchra est I Immo faedius nil est, 
•• Quid ergo in ilia patitur & placet ? Tussit.'* 

" Curmudg^n the rich widow courts, 
" Nor lovely she, nor made for sports ; 
** 'Tis.to Curmudgeon charm enough, 
** That she has got a church yard cough. 



» 



" Ad cQcnam nuper Varus me fort^ vocavit, 

** Omatus dives parvula cccna fuit. 

" Auro, non dapibusi oneratur mensa mlnbtri 

" Apponunt oculis plurima, pauca gulx. 

" Tunc ego non oculos, sed ventrem pascere veni 

" Aut appone dapes, Vare, vel aufer opes." 



€( 
M 



With lace bedizen'd comes the man. 
And I must dine with Lady Ann. 
" A silver service loads the board, 
** Of eatables a slender hoard. 
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" Tour pride and not your victuals spare ; 
*< I came to dine, and not to stare." 



*' Cum sitis similes, paresque Titjc, 
*' Uxor pessima, pessimus maritus, 
*' Mii'or, non bene con venire vobis.** 

'* Alike in temper and in life, 

** A drunken husband, sottish wife» 

" She a scold, a bully he.... 

" The devil's in't they don't agree.** 

^ CalUdus imposuit nuper mihi caupo Ravennae, 
*' Cum peterem mixtum, vendidit iUe merum/' 

" A landlord of Bath put upon me a queer hum, 

^* I ask'd him for punch, but the dog gave me mere-rum.'* 






Xon amo te, Sabidi, non possum dicere quare. 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. 

*' I do not like thee Dr. Fell, 
** The reason why I cannot tell ; 
" But 1 don't like Uiee Dr. FeU." 



** Quem recitas mens est, Fidentine, libellus ; 
" Sed male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus.' 



If 



'' The verses, friend, which thou hast read, are mine ; 
" But as thou readst tlicm, they may pass for thine." 



Texatus pulchre rides roea, Zoile, trita ; 
Sunt haec trita quidem, Zoile, sed mea sunt.' 



" You're fine, and ridicule my thread-bare gown ; 
** Thread-bare indeed it is....But tis my own." 

I have inserted so many specimens not only to intro- 
duce you to an author, who is seldom read in schools^ 
but to prove what to me is very clear, that the modem 
notion of epigram is taken from these lively and point- 
ed sallies of Martial, from whom I might have extract- 
ed many more. You will see from tliese, and what have 
preceded, that an epigram (in the modem sense) is no 
more than a witticism in verse ; and almost any good 
jest or repartee put into verse will msike an epigram. 
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This being the casey unce wit is more particularly 
the characteristic of the British islands than of any other 
nation, it is no wonder that the fjiglish language should 
abound in excellent epigrams. A great number will be 
found in all good poetical selections, particularly in that 
by Dr. Knox, under the name of Elegant Extracts. 
The Earl of Rochester wrote some good epigrams. 
That in which he so happily characterized Charles II. 
is admirable ; but Prior is perhaps the best writer of 
epig^ms in our language. Some entire poems may 
be regarded as altogether epigrammatic. Such are ma- 
ny of Swift's, the satires of Dr. Young ; and Dr. Gold- 
smith's Retaliation, is as a series of epigrams from the 
beginning to the end, as well as an ode to Pinchbeck, 
published some years ago. I shall add <Mie or two from 
memory, which I believe are not to be found in the col- 
lections« 

Soon after the affair of Lord Keppel, and the victory 
of Sir George Rodnev, the corporation of London voted 
the freedom of the city to the former in a box of heart 
of oak, and to the latter in a gold box. The following 
epigram appeared in the newspapers 

*' Each' admiral's defective part, 

" Satyric cits you've told ; 
'* The cautious Lee-shore wanted heart, 

'• The gallant Rodney gold." 

The receipt tax, which was at first very obnoxious^ 
was introduced in the time of the famous coalition mi- 
nistry (that of Lord Nprth and Mr. Fox), and the fol- 
lowing epigram was on that occasion handed about.... 

" Premier, says Fox, let's have a tax 

" That shall not fall on m^.... 
** Right, says Lord North, we'll tax receipts, 

'* For these you never ^ee." 

, I add ofte from a deservedly popular collection of po- 
ems, published by a friend of mine, under the quaint 
and homely title of Salmagundi. 
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Written after bearing a dull sermoa from 
of th^ churchy on the words ^ watch and pray. 

<' By our pastor perplext* 
" How shall we determine ? 
' Watch and pray' says the text, 
(< < Go to sleep' says the sermon.** 



»> 






Though the epigram is in general applicable to topics 
of mirth and gaiety, yet even the most serious siibiects 
liave sometimes been agreeably presented in this form. 
7he old French epigram €«i the fiists pf the Romish 
church is striking. It is thus Englished, I believei by 
Swift.... 



" For who can think witH common sense, 

^ A bacon slice ^ves God offence ? 

**' Or that a hemng has a charm 

** Almighty vengeance to disarm I 

" Wrapt up in majesty divinCy 

" Does he regard on what we dine ? 

But there is something approaching the sublime in 
the following of Dr. Do^dndge on die motto to ,his 
own arms.... 

** Dum Yiyimus, vivamus." 

'* Live while you live, the epicure would say, 
<* And grasp the pleasures of the passing day : 
^' Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
" And give to God each moment as it flies.... 
" Lord, in my view let both united be ! 
** I Uve in pleasure, while I live to thee." 

Even a good pun may constitute the basis of an epi- 
gram, though such will not bear Mr. Addison's test of 
translation. One exibnple will suffice. 

Tb^ a bad Jiddler. 

" Old Orpheus play*d so well, he mov'd Old Nick i 
, •* But thou mov'st nothing but thy fiddle-stick." 



« 
* 
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II. The BFXTAPB is nearly allied to the epigram, 
and has a umilar derivation from tlie Greek f9r« & 
r«^, meaning literally an inscription on a tomb. Like 
the epigpram too it was originally very simple in its 
structure) consisting often of only a single line^ or even 
of a few words, which served to attract the notice of the 
passenger, and to pay him the customary compliinent 
of wishing him weU ; as if the deceased had been alive 
and meeting him, saluted him in the usual manner. 
Like the epigram, however, the epitaph soon assumed 
a kind of pointed or witty construction. Pertlaps it is 
natural in every one who writes a short poem of any 
kind to endeavour to conclude with something impres- 
sive. 

I do not however think those the best epitaphs which 
conclude epigrammatically, and still less wittily. Prior's, 
as well as Gay's, are faul^ in this respect. The latter 
affects something serious it is true.... 

" Life's but a jest, and all things shew it.... 
" I thought so once, but now I knoirit.^' 

But Prior's is too light and trivial for a Christian ca- 
thedral, where all should be solemn and suited to the 
place ; calculated to remind us of our mortality, and 
inspire us with pious sentiments.... 

** Monarchs and courtiers, by your leave, 
*' Here lies the bones of Matthew Prior ; 

^* The son of Adam and of Eve ; 

" Let Bourbon or Nassau g^ higher.'* 

, I cannot even pass without blame, on this account, 
Mr. Pope's celebrated epigram on Sir Isaac Newton.... 



*' Nature, and Nature's laws lay hid in night 
" God said, let Newton be, and all was light' 



This is a mere epigram. Dr. Johnson censures very 
justJy the mixture of two languages on the tomb of 
Newton, and criticizes the Latm ; but I really think the 
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Liatin preferable to the English. The thoughts in both 
are borrowed! 

It is not easy to establish any rules for an epitaph^ 
because it must vary according to the person and cir« 
cumstances ; yet a few general precepts may be recom- 
mended.... 1st. The name of the person intended should 
be always introduced, which in verse is not easy, and is 
too commonly omitted ; 2d. Something of the character 
of the deceased should be introduced, but with as little 
flattery as possible. Indeed, if the character of the de- 
ceased is not given, the epitaph is not his, but will serve 
£oT any body ; 3d. The filace in which epitaphs are usu- 
ally inscribed ought never to be forgotten, and for this 
reason every thing light and ^rifling should be avoided. 
M^here is the excellence of that epitaph recorded by the 
Spectator?.... 



** Herte lies the body of John Saul, 
'* Spital-fields weaver ....and that's all." 



Itjs a poor conceit founded on a kind of disappoint- 
ment to th^ reader, without imparting any instruction 
whatever, and calculated to raise a laugh in that place, 
and on that occasion, where risibility must be most' im- 
proper. 

In truth I have seen few good epitaphs. Those of 
Mr. Pope are, on the whole, the best ; and yet whoever 
will read the criticisms of Dr. Johnson on them, as an- 
nexed to some editions of the Idler, and to his Life of 
Pope, will see the difficulty which attends this species 
of composition. These criticisms are in general ex- 
tremely judicious; but I cannot help remarking one 
error, into which I could scarcely believe Dr. Johnson 
could have fallen. It is on the epitaph on Gay, which 
the critic seems to have treated thi*oughout with unu- 
sual severity. This is the line.... 

" In wit a man, simplicity a child.*' 

z 
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Dr. Johnson seems to have taken the word wit in the 
common acceptation at present, whereas it b evidently 
used in the old acceptaticm for genius (esprit).... 



" True wit is nature to advantage drest, 

" What oft was thought, but ne'er so well exppes3*dJ 



But if it is the " wit of a man" to which the critic ob- 
jects, he ought to have known that *^ a man" used in 
this kind of connexion means the perfection of human 
nature.... 



" Where ev'ry god did seem to 8«t his seal, 
*' To give the world assurance of a man," 

Shakspeare. 

In such a country, says a French writer, I found 
statesmen, in another soldiers ; but in England I found 
Titcn, 

In our language epitaphs are not necessarily in rhyme, 
though the language is generally poetical, or very near 
it. Some of the best, at least the most appropiiate, are 
in this kind of poetical prose. 

The fulsome panegyric with which epitaphs too com- 
monly abound, is happity ridiculed in the following, by 
Mr. Pope.... 

" To the Memory 

or 
SIGNIOR FIDO, 

An Italian of good Extraction : 
Who came into England, 
Not to l)ite us, like most of his Countrymen, 
But to gtdn an honest Livelihood, 
He hunted not after Fame^ 
Yet acquired it ; " 
Regardless of the Praise of his Friends, 
But most sensible of their Love. 
Tho* he liv'd amongst iJie Great, 
He neither learnt noi* flatter'd any Vice. 
He was no bigot, 
Though he doubted of Aone of the 39 Articles. 
And, if to follow Nature, 
And to respect the Laws of Society, , 
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Be Philosophy, 

He was a perfect Pbtlosopher ; 

A faithful Friend, 

An agreeable Companion, 

A loving Husband, 

Distinguished by a numerous OfFpsring, 

All which he lived to see take good CourSes. 

In his old Age he retired 
To the House of a Clergyman in the Country, 
Where he finished his earthly Race, 
And died an Honour and an Example to the whole Species. 

Reader, 

This Stone is guitless of Flattery, 

For he to whom it is inscribed 

Was not a Man, 

But a 
Grey-Hound." 

III. The SONNET is entirely a modem invention ; it 
is borrowed both in its nature and form from the Italian : 
it means a little song. The original form was fourteen 
lines, and this is still preserved in what are esteemed 
true sonnets ; but niany short poems in different forms 
are now called sonnets. Indeed the artificial form of 
the original sonnet is by no means suited to the genius 
of our language. The fre<)uent recurrence of the same 
rhyme fatigues the ear, while it comes also in an unex- 
pected and unusual manner, so as to disappoint the rea- 
der who is accustomed to more perfect harmony. 

IV. Pastoral poetry is of very ancient date. Bishop 
Lowth, in his Lectures on Sacred Poetry, proves that 
the pastoral tate was diffused among all the poetry of 
the Hebrews; and I think Michaelis styles it botanical 
poetry, so prevalent in it ai^e the ideas attached to rural 
life. Pastorals are in different forms: sometimes in 
that of a simple ballad, or popular song, which is indeed 
the most natural, easy, and pleasant. Those of the 
Greeks and Romans were, however, mostly in heroic 
measyre, and in dialogue. Theocritus called his pasto- 
rals Idyllia ; and I think from iiS^i, a form or represent- 
ation, or as we would say in English, a " Picture of 
Rural Life." Virgil adopts the general title Bucolics, 
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for his songs of the herdsmen, and singly he terms^ 
them Eclogues, that is, select poems. 

The pastoi'al may embrace any subject of rural life 
....A shepherd lamenting' the loss of his mistress ; a 
contest between rural swains; a rhoral lesson; and 
some writers have even elevated the eclogue to the sub- 
limest subjects, as Mr. Pope in his Messiah, which is 
a happy imitation of Virgil's PoUio. English wit has 
even given us a specimen of the burlesque Idyllium, of 
whicli we have most pleasant specimens in Mr. Gay's 
piistoi*als^ and in some more recent publications. 

Thus embracing so wide a range of subject, scarcely 
any rules or principles can be established for the 
eclogue. The quality which most critics have agreed 
in recommending is simplicity. Theocritus adopted the 
Doric dialect, which being tlie rustic dialect of Greece, 
is regarded as a recommendation of his Idylliums. I am 
apprehensive, however, that if an English writer of pas- 
torals was to reduce his language to the level of husband- 
men or rustics, he must entirely depart from the poe- 
tic dialect, and consequently all the charm would be 
lost. It must indeed be confessed that modem pastorals 
composed on the ancient plan are exceedingly uninte- 
resting ; and they can only be supported by fine and 
lively description, or rather should be considered as the 
vehicle of it. ^ . 

Theocritus lived at a period when mankind had 
scarcely emerged from the pastoral state (almost 300 
years before Christ), and in a country, Sicily, which ex- 
isted by rural occupation^. Every thing therefore con- 
duced to give popularity to his productions, as adapted 
to the times in which they were composed. Virgil, 
and the modern writers of pastoral, were altogether 
differently situated. They described scenes which no 
longer existed, and which consequently wanted that in- 
terest which the first readers of Theocritus experien- 
ced. Indeed they became mere imitators of him/ This 
is notoriously the case with Virgil, except in his 'first 
eclogue, which being founded on an incident in his own 
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life^ contains all the force and beautf of an original com- 
position from the hand of so great a master. 

The pastorals of Theocritus then, are chiefly valua- 
ble as exhibiting a picture of the remote age in which 
the poet lived. Those of VirgU (except the first and 
the fourth), are chiefly estimated for some fine passa- 
ges which they contain. The modem pastorals (strictly 
so called) as they present no pictures at all analogous 
to modern life or manners, and are mere imitations of 
Theocritus apd Virgil, excite but little interest. Few at 
present, I believe, read the pastorals of Spencer or of 
Phillips, and even the charm of Mr. Pope's versifica- 
tion would scarcely now afford popularity to his pasto- 
rals, were they not supported by the excellence of his 
mot'e mature productions. 

That I may not however dismiss the subject without 
something of example, I shall select a few passages 
from Virgil's 3d Eclogue, and to afford a specimen at 
the same time, of the burlesque pastoral, I shall shew 
in what manner, they have been imitated, or rather 
travestied by Mr. Gay. The subject is a poetical cpn- 
test between two shepherds.... 

Virgil. 
** Quis fuit alter 






Descripsit radio totum qui g^tibus orbem ? 
Texnpora qux messor, qux curvas arator haberet ? 



Gay. 

** From Cloddipole we learnt to read the sicies, 

*' To know when hatl will. fall, or winds arise. 

^' He taught us erst the heifer's tail to view, 

" When stuck sdoft, that show'rs would straight ensue 

** He first that useful secret could explain, 

" That pricking corns foretold the gath'rin^ rain. 

" When swallows- fleet soar high and sport in air, 

" He told us that the welkin, would be clear." 

VrRGPL. 

J}am..,." Vis ergo inter nos, quid possit uterque vicissxnt 
" Experiamur ? JBgo banc vitulam, ne forte recuses, 
••Depono." 

z 2. 
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Men.,..'* Id quod multo tale ipse fatebere msyu^, 
**• Insanire Ubet, quoniasi tibi pocula ponam 
*« Fagina," &c. 

Gay. 

Cuddy....** 1*11 wager this same oaken staff with thee« 
•* That Cloddipole shall pve the prize to me.*' 

Loblrin CUut....** See this tobacco pouch> that's liti'd with- 
hair, 
*' Made of the skin of sleekest fallow deer : 
Vhis pouch, that's t/d with tape of reddest hue, 
rU wager that the prize shall be my due." 



« 

u 



Virgil. 

JUam....** Triate lvpu» stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres^ 
*' Arboribus venti : nobis AmarylUdis irae." 

Msn....** Dolce SKtiB humor, depulsis arbutus hsdis, 
** Lenta salix fieto pecori : mihi solus Amyntas." 

Gay. 

Lobbin Clout....** Leek to the Welsh, to Dutchmen butter's > 
dear, 
** Of Irish swams potatoes are tlie cheer ; 
" Oats for their feasts the Scottish shepherds g^nd, 
•* Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind : 
" While she loves turnips, butter Fll despise, 
" Nor leeks,, nor oatmeai, nor potatoes prize." 

Cuddy....** In good rojist-beef my landlord sticks his knife, 
'' A capon fat delights his dainty wife ; 
" Pudding our parson eats, the squire loves hare, 
" But wbite-pot thick is my Buxoma's fare. 
« While she loves white-po^, capon ne'er shall be, 
" Nor h^'e, nor beef, nor pudding, food for me." 

ViaciL. 

Pal...** Non nostrum inter vos tantas coroponere lites : 
£t vitula tu dignus & hie : h quisquis amores 
Aut metuet dulces, aut ezperitur amaros, 
'* Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata biberunt." 

Gay. 

CUddipole....** Forbear, contending louts, -giyc o'er your 
strains ; 
" An oaken staff each merits for his pains.. 
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Bat $ee the son-beams briglit to Ubour warn, 
_ And gild the thatch o£ GoodmaaxHodges' barn. 
^ " Your herds for want of water stand a-diy ; 
" They're weary of your songs....and so am I." 

The ballad is the sweetest and most natural medium 
in which pastoral ideas can at present be conveyed. 
X'erhaps the charming Idyllium of Bion^ on the death 
of Adonis,. may not improperly &U under this descrip- 
tion. . If it ddes not, I know not under what class to 
rank it ; but this I know, that a more beautiful poem 
does not exist, either for pathetic expression or simpli- 
city of thought : and therefore not to have noticed it 
^ould have been unpaixionable. We have many beau- 
.tlful compositions of this' kind in our language. Gay, 
Cunningham, Rowe, and Shenstone have all left speci- 
mens of the pastoral ballad, but that of Mr. Shenstone, 
in four parts, is generally esteemed the best. It is all 
beautiful, and I may select at random ; the following 
lines are from that portion which the author entitles 
Hope.... 

'' One would think she might like to retire 

** To the bow'r 1 have laboured to rear ; 
" Not a shrub that I heard her admire, , ^ 
But I hasted and planted it there. 

O bow sudden the jessamine strove 

" With the lilac, to render it gay ! 

Already it calls for my love. 

To prune the wild branches away. 

From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 

" What strains of wild melody flow ! 
" How the nightingales warble their loves 

" From thickets of roses that blow ! 
*' And when h^r bright form shall appear, 

" Each bird shall harmoniously join 
*' In a concert so soft and so clear, 

As....she may not be fond to resign.'* 






t* 



The chief difBcuIty I have intimated in pastoral, con- 
sists in finding such subjects and materials as may ren- 
der them interesting. With this view, some modem 
poets have formed them into a kind of dramatic per- 
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formance, and this may be considered as t}ie highest 
improvement of pastoral poetry. Of this kind is the 
Aminta of Tasso ; it abounds in tenderness, but has 
also too much of the Italian refinement and quaintness. 
Guarim's Pastor Fido is a drama of the same kiad, 
and is by some more admired than the Aminta; but, in 
my opinion, they are both greatly surpassed by the pro- 
duction of a Scottish bard ; I allude to Allen Ramsay's 
Gentle Shepherd. It may want the dignity of the Ar- 
cadian scene, biit there are in it descriptions and senti- 
ments which would do honour to any poet. The Scot- 
tish dialect, in which it is written, gives it all the ad- 
vantage of the Doric numbers, which Mras the original 
language of pastoral. It has besides interest and pa- 
thos ; the plot is good, the characters well drawn, and 
the whole drama is conducted with singular address and 
effect. 
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DIDACTIC, SATYRIC, AND DESCRIPTIVE POETRY.- HE- 

SIOD LUCRETIUS VIR6IL.....H0RACE....B0I1EAU.... 

POPE....RAPIN....MASON...AKENSIDE....ARMSTRONG.... 

JUVENAL.......BUTLER YOUNG....DRYDEX PRIOR 

DENHAM JAGO GOLDSMITH ROSCOE PLEA- 
SURES OF MEMORY. 

JUT I>EAB JOHJ\r, v. 

I NOW proceed to my fifth division^ and have pla- 
ced didftcdc, or as some haye called, it> preceptive po- 
etry, lower on the scale than descriptive^ elegiac, and 
lyric poetry ; not because it is of less consequence, but 
because (if I may be indulged in a little harshness of 
expression) it is less fioetical. The preceptive muse 
has indeed been termed pedestrian, whil^ her other 
sisters are furnished ,with wings, or mounted on the 
sabled courser, and thus are feigned to scale the heights 
of Parnassus, while she continues to wander at the bot- 
tom, or the side. Not that the moral poems of Horace, 
Juvenal, Pope, and Johnson ; the Georgics of Virgil, 
or the Essay on Criticism, can be compared, in point of 
real importance, with the elegies of Tibullus, or the 
odes even of Gray ; it is as poems only, and not as les- 
sons of instruction, that they are assigned the inferior 
station. 

, With respect, however, to the poetical beauties of 
which a didactic composition may be susceptible, very 
much will depend upon the nature of tlie subject. If it 
relates to rural affairs, there is room for much elegant 
description j and if the subject is moral, it will admit 
of all the embellishments which may be derived from 
the delineation of the human character and passions. 
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Didactic poetiy embraces a vast scope of subject, for 
indeed it may be applied to almost any ; but these sub- 
jects may in general be classed under three heads : 1st. 
The arts ; 2d. Philosophy and science ; and 3d. Morals. 

Thus on the arts we have Horace^ Vida, Boileau, 
Roscommon, and Pope on poetry and criticism, with 
some of inferior note ; Du Fresnoy on the art of paint- 
ing ; Mason's English Garden ; and in agriculture He- 
siod, Virgil, and others. 

In philosophy and science, Lucretius ; Armstioo^ 
•n health ; Akenside's pleasures of imagination. 

In morals the didactic poems are innumerable. 

To poems of the two first classes, the rules laid down 
in treating of didactic compositions in prose will gene- 
rally apply. As the poem's object, however, is in a great 
measure to please and entertain, it is unnecessary that 
he should pursue so exact a methodical arrangement as 
where a work is meant for instruction only. A writer 
of taste will also select such parts of his subject as are 
most likely to captivate the fancy and command atten- 
tion. He may also enliven it not only with splendid 
iigureS) but with pleasing episodes, which serve to re- 
lieve the attention, and enliven the gravity of precept. 
Of all these excellencies we have a most striking^ ex- 
ample in the Georgics of Virgil. But it requires un- 
common powers of mind, great extent of knowledge ; 
and above all, fancy and tJiste, to render any poem of 
this description tolerable. 

Before I proceed to the third class, moral poems, I 
shsdl briefly notice a few of the principal writers in the 
two first divisions. 

The first didactic poem extant was undoubtedly He- 
siod's E^v*" **< H^f^^v, " Of Works and Days." I read 
it attentively in early life, but I believe few will read it 
a second time for the sake of the poetry ; yet there are 
many more elegant productions which I would rather 
see destroyed than this. It is a most singular com- 
pound, with little regard to method, of moral observa- 
tions, of economical instructions, and georgical pre- 
cepts. It affords a truly interesting picture of ^an's 
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firs^ emergence from a state of barbarism ; and you see 
-tb^ shepherd of Helicon first introducing his half-bar- 
\)SLxx>us.neighbours into something tOae the manners of 
crx^v^ilized life. I can have no question, from the inter- 
'sislI evidence, but that Hesiod preceded Homer ; and 
no man can have a correct idea of the very early state 
oF Greece without reading his poems. Let me now ob- 
serve (as I shall have no opportunity of noting again 
lus Theogonia), I have no hesitation in believing He- 
siod, if not altogether, at the least, almost the inventor 
of the mythology of the Greeks. He had probably col- 
lected some dark hints from tradition of the true theo- 
logy, and still more probably had some knowledge of 
■-the Hebrew writings. From these, in part accommo- 
dated to the popular superstitions, he appears to have 
formed his Theogonia. Herodotus positively declares 
that he and Homer were '^ the first who gave names to 
the gods." 

The next didactic poem of any consequence is that 
of the Roman poet Lucretius, " De Natura Rerum." 
Philosophy is, however, a subject that accords but ill 
with poetry ; and I can give little commendation either 
to the reasoning or the numbers of Lucretius. He has 
however isome fine passages. The introduction is beau- 
tiful, and particularly the following lines.... 



«c 



Te, Dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila cceli, 
Adventumqoe tuum ; tibi siiaves dxdale tellus 
" Summitit flores ; tibi rident xqiiora ponti, 
*' Pacatumque nitet diifuso lumine caelum.'* 

•* At thy approach the raging tempests jfly ; 

** Nor clouds nor mists deform the azure sky ; 
For thee the earth is deck'd in varying hues. 
And tlie gay flow'rs refreshing scents diffuse. 
Through thee each creature feels the genial ray, 
And the calm*d heavens disclose a brighter day.*' 



« 

C( 



The description of the plague at Athens is a very 
fine digression, I might say episode, if that phrase 
might be applied to any part of a ^dactic poem ; and 
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there are occasionaily some fine ideas cloathed in spi- 
rited language ; but on the whole Lucretiusls a tedious 
writer, and as the philosophy is good for nothing, few 
will take the trouble to read him for a few original 
conceptions and brilliant thoughts poetically expres^d. 
I can say nothing of the Astronomicon of Manihus, 
having never read it. 

The incomparable Georgics present themselves next 
in order fbt our consideration, and they may be regard- 
ed as a model for didactic composition. The atithor was 
indeed happy in bis subject; for a dissertation on rural 
' employments and affairs affords more scope than any 
other for beautiful and luxuriant description; but the 
fine imag^ation, and luxuriant and 'vivid style of Virgil, 
could give enchantment to almost any subject. The 
plan is sufficiently regular for the conveying of aill ne- 
cessary instruction, while the poem is every where 
enlivened by animated description, splendid allusions, or 
interesting narrations. I need only mention his de- 
scription of the perpetual spring in Italy, and of the 
Scythian winter ; of the happiilesS of a country life ; of 
the prodigies that foretold the death of Caesar ; of the 
murrain among the cattle ; his interesting account of 
the bees ; ahd the beautiful episode, if I may again borrow 
this expression from epic poetry, of Orpheus and Eurjr- 
dice. The whole too is enriched with apt allusions to 
the fables of antiquity, and adorned with a felicity of 
expression which Virgil only could give. It is unne* 
cessary to add more upon so popular a work, especially 
as I know you to be not cursorily acquainted with it. 

Horace's Art of Poetry is confessedly of so irregular 
a fabric, that critics are divided on the point whether it 
is an essay on poetry in general, or oply a criticism on 
the state of dramatic poetry at that time. To me it has 
always appeared to consist of detached remarks upon 
p6etry in general, written with the usual ease and spirit 
of the author, and seems in some measure connected 
with the Epistle to Augustus. Bishop Kurd's remarks 
upon this poem, which "made some noise when first 
published, (probably as from the hand of a bishop) are 
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entirely borrowed from a foreign critic. Though infe- 
rior to his moral epistles and satires, the Ars Poetica 
contaiils many excellent precepts, and Very many lively 
and spirited thoughts. 

V Ida has imitated Horace with more of regularity, 
but less of spirit. The poem is, however, not desti- 
tute of merit. It has been eleg^tly translated by Mr. 
Hampsop, a gentleman who has evinced considerable 
powers on other occasions. The translation is intixxlu- 
ced by a most ingenious and liandsome dedication to a 
prelate now alive. 

Boileau's Art of Poetry is upon a still more i*egular 
pla^ than that of Vida ; and, as far as French versifica- 
jtion will admit, is a most excellent poem. Boileau's 
Art of Poetry may be read with great advantage by 
most y<)ung writers, as far as critical rules can come in 
aid of genius ; there is nothing against which we can 
with propriety take exception, and I do not know that 
he has omitted any of the cridcal precepts of antiquity. 
Mr. Pope^s Essay on Criticism resembles more the 
Art of Poetry of Horace than either of those last men- 
tioned. It is full of genius, full of pointed and useful 
reflections, but deficient in method. In excuse for this, 
we must pi'operly recur to the nature of the subject. 
Criticism, as a science, cannot be reduced to rule, al 
least without applying it to every department of litera- 
ture. It was therefore the author's, design rather to eli- 
cit a few principles and precepts for the moral conduct 
of critics, than to establish a system. But. in whatever 
liglit we may regard it as a scholastic treatise, the Es- 
say on Criticism is certainly a fioem„„Q, poem abounding 
in beauties, parts of which are continually quoted as 
authority by every person of taste. If the early age of 
the writer (twenty years) is considered, it must be ac- 
counted an unexampled production. 
^ Dr:' Johnson observe* of it...." If he had written 
nothing else, it would have placed him among the first 
critics, and the first poets ; as it exhibits every excel* 
lence that can embellish or dignify a didactic composi- 
Uon." Dr. Johnson adds (in particularizing the beau- 
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tics of this poem) " That the comparison of a student's 
progress in the sciences to that of a traveller in the 
' Alps^ is perhaps the best that English poetry can shew.** 
I cordially agree with our great critic in condemning 
what the poet has urged with respect^ to tiie sound being 
an echo to the sense, as the weakest part of the poem. 

Rapin's Poem on Gardening I have never seen. Du 
Fresnoy's Poem on Painting I have read in the original, 
and in Dryden's and Mason's translations ; but it has 
only served to confirm my opinion respecting the great 
difficulty of making a didactic poem interesting. Mr. 
Mason's English Garden perhaps will rank most pro- 
perly as a descriptive poem. 

Dr. Akenside, in his Poem on the Pleasures of the 
Imagination, has attempted to blend philosopliy with 
criticism. It is token/ as you have probably observed, 
from Mr. Addison's papers in the Spectator on the same 
subject. It is however but little read at present, and 
the reason is, that it possesses more the language than 
the spirit of poetiy. 

Dr. Armstrong's Essay on Health <;an scarcely b« 
called a poem. It may be solmd doctrine in some in- 
stances in a medical point of view ; but if it would pass 
on an examination at the college of physicians, or at 
Surgeon 's-hall, I am confident it never would at the 
court of Parnassus. If the Economy of Love, by the 
same author, may.be considered as a didactic poem, it 
reflects equal disgrace on the poet and the man. 

The third class of didactic poems, those on moral 
subjects, presents an unbounded field for admiration, 
perhaps -for criticism, and includes some of the most 
engaging and beautifol productions of human genius. 
It is at an advanced period of society that moral science 
assumes any thing like a body or a form. Men have 
long letH'ned to act, before they have learned to think 
and reason upon human actions and characters. We 
have therefore scarcely any thing in remote antiquity 
which deserves the title of a moral poem. The golden 
verses of Pythagoras (if really his) are only detached 
maxims, like those of Rochefoucault, but without 
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their point, and deserve only to be hung up with King 
Charles's golden rules. 

When philosophy had made some progress, and men 
hegan to mark the causes and motives of human action, 
and to reason upon character ; then the muse of ethics 
discovered the natural connection between sentiment 
and poetry, and found that verse was the most delight- 
ful medium through which the praises and the precepts 
of virtue might be conveyed. In the regions of senti- 
ment no track or limits can be described. Ethic poetry 
may assume almost any form, either as a formal essay, 
or a light and familiar epistle. It can rise to the supe- 
rior heights of Parnassus, for there is no finer scope 
for human genius tlian the passions and actions of man- 
kind, nor any subject that can be equally interesting. 

If the Proverbs of Solomon, his Ecclesiastes, Sec: 
may be ranked as poetry, of which I think there is sa- 
tisfectory evidence in Bishop Lowth's Lectures, then 
we must admit that ethical poetry is of very ancient 
date indeed. iBut among the heathen writers I do not 
find that I am warranted in going further back than Ho- 
race. With most extensive reading, and, what is bet- 
ter, with an exquisite knowledge of mankind, with an 
imagination, perhaps inferior only to Shakspeare or 
Pope, and with that curioaa felicitas of language, so just- 
ly remarked of him by Petronius, it is not wonderful 
that Horace should have surpassed all that went before, 
and most that have followed, in the line of moral poe- 
try. Most of those which he calls satires, and the bulk 
of his epistles, are admirable moral essays in verse. If 
I possess any knowledge of human nature, any insight 
into the principles of human action, I must acknow- 
ledge myself indebted for them to the Bible and Ho- 
race. The 1st and 2d satire of the first book ; the 2d 
of the second book; the 1st, 2d and 6th epistles, are 
incomparable specimens in this line of composition. 
Let me indulge in a few quotations ivortk the first epis- 
tle, with Mr. Pope's most happy translation, the only 
man who could translate Horace with sufficient spirit.... 
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** Ut nox long^, quibus mentitur ainica, diesque 
" Lenta videtur opus debentibus : ut pig^r annus 
** Pupillisy quos dura preinit ciistodia matrum : 
" Sic mihi tarda flaunt ingrata teropora qux spem 
*' Consiliumque morantur agendi graviter id quod 
iEque pauperibus prodest, locupletibus xque, 
.£que neglectum pueris, senibusque nocebit/* 
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'* Long sCs to him, who works for debt, the day, 
*' Long as the night to her, whose love's away, 
*' Long as the year's dull circle seems to run, 
'* When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one : 
' So slow th' unprofitable moments roll 
That lock up all the functions of my soul : 
That keep me from myself ; and still delay 
Life's instant business to a future day ; 
*' That task, which as we follow or despise, 
" The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise. 
" Which done, the poorest can no wants endure ; 
And which not done, the richest must be poor. 
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The following lines, though not so unniedisLtely ap- 
plicable to our subject, and preceding those I have 
quoted, are a pleasant delineation of character, and shew 
(among many other proofs), the author's reading in the 
morsU writings of the philosophers*... 

** Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes^ 
'« "Nunc agilis no, et mersor civilibus undis, 
" Yirtutis verae custos, rigidusque satelles ; 
" Nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor ; ' 
" Et mihi res, non me rebus, subjungere conor.'* 

" But ask not, to what doctors I apply ; 
** Sworn to no master, of no sect am 1 : 
** As drives tlie storm, at any door I knock ; 
*' And house with Montague now, and now with Locke ; 
" Sometimes a patriot, active in debate, 
*' Mix with the world, and battle for the state ; 
*• Free as young Lyttleton her cause pursue, 
" Still true to virtue, and as warm as true : 
*' Sometimes with Aristippus and St. Paul, 
** Indulge my I candour, and grow all to all ; 
'^ Back to my native moderation slide. 
And win my way by yielding to the tide." 
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The following is in a higher strain.... 



'* Fervet avaritia, mUeroque cupidine pectus ? 
" Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
" Possis, et magnam morbi deponere partem. 
** Laudis amore tuipes ? sunt certi piacuia qux te 
*' Ter pure lecto poterunt recreate libello. 
*' Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator, 
*' Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit, 
*' Si modo culturx patientem commodet aurem. 
*' Virtus est vitium fugere, et sapientia primft 
*' Stultitia caruisse," &c. 
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Sa^ does thy blood rebel, thy bosom move 
*' With wretched av'rice, or as wretched love ? 
*' Know, there are words and spells, which can controul 
*' Between the fits this fever of the soul : 
*' Know there are rhymes, which fresh and fresh apply'd, 
" WiU cure the arrant'sl puppy of his pride. 
** Be furious, envious, slothful, mad, or drunk, 
'* Slav6 to a wife, or vassal to a punk, 
" A Swiss, a High-Dutch, or a Low-Dutch bear : 
'* All that we ask is but a patient ear. 
" 'Tis the first virtue vices to abhor ; 
'* And the first wisdom to be fool no more,*' &c. 

*' Hie murus aheneus esto 
" Nil concire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa.'* 

•' True, conscious honour is to feel no sin, 

•'.He's arm'd without that's innocent within ; 

" Be this thy screen, and this thy wall of brass," &c. 

The satires' of Juvenal are improperly called such^ 
for few of them are personal, or of a ludicrous descrip- 
tion ; but he perhaps called his moral essays satires, in 
imitation of Horace. The lOth satire is sdmost a per- 
fect example of the moral didactic* It is a regular dis* 
course on the folly (or as Dr. Johnson more properly 
perhaps translates it, the vanity) of human desires. Dr. 
Johnson's imitation of this . satire is (to say the least of 
it) not inferior to any of those of Mr. Pope. Take the 
the following as examples..., ' 

A a 2 .. 
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*' Da spatmm vitae, multos da Jupliter annoft \ 

" Hoc recto vultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas. 

" Sed quam continuis et quantis lon^ senectus 

" Plena malis ! Deformem, et tetrum ante omnia vultum. 

*' Dissimileinque sui, deformem pro cute pellem, 

Pendentesque g^enai, et tules aspice rugas, 
*' Quales umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca saHus 
" In vetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca. 
" Plurima aunt juvenum discrimina, pulchrior iUe 
*' Hoc atque ille alio : multum luc robustior iQo» 
" Una senum facies,cum voce trementia membra, 
'* Ct jam leve caput, madidique infantianasi, 
" Frang^ndus misero g^nnva panis inermi. 
" Usque adeo gravis uxori, natisque, sibique, 
*' Ut captatori moveat fastidia Cosso. 
" Non eadem vini atque cibi, torpenti palatOy 
" Gaudia. A spice partis 

" Kunc damnum alterius. Nam quae cantanti voluptas, 
** Sit licet eximius citharsedus, sive Seleucus, 
" Etquibus, aurata mos estfulgere lucema? 
'' Quid refert magna sedeat qua parte theatri, 
** Qui vix cornicinos exaudiet, atque tubarum. 
** Concentus ? Clamore opus est, ut sentiat auris, 
*• Quem dicat venisse puer, quot nuntiit horas 
*' Prseterea minimus gelidi jam corpore sanguis 
" Febre calit sola : circumsilit agmine. facto 
*' Morborum omne genus, quorum si nomina quxras, 
** Promptius expediam, quot amaverit Hippia msechos ; 
" Quot Themison aegros autumno occiderit uno, 
" Percupram citius quot villas possideat nunc, 
" Quae tondenti ^avis juveni mihi barba sonabat, 
*' nie humero, bic lumbis, hie coxa debilis $ ambos 
" Perdidit JUe oculos, et luscis invidet. Hujus 
'< Pallida labracibum capiunt digitis alienis. 
" Ipse ad conspectum caenae deducere rictum 
" Suetus, hiat tantum, ceu pullus hirundinis, ad quem 
" Ore volet pleno mater jejuna. Sed omni, 
•* Membrorum damno major dementia, quae nee 
** Nomina servorum, nee Vultum agnoscit amici, 
•* Cum quo praeterita cacnavit nocte, nee illos " 
'** Quos genuit, quos eduxit. Nam codice saevo 
" Haeredes vetat esse suos ; bona t6ta feruntur . , 

^** Ad Phialem. Tantum artificis valet halitus oris, 
•• Quod steterai multis in carcere fomicis annis, 
<* Ut vigeant sensus animi ; ducenda tlimen sunt 
** Funera patrum, rogus aspiciendus amitae 
«« Conjugis et fratris, plenseque sororibus ui'nac - 
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*' Haec data paena diu nventibiu, ut renovata 
'' Semper cl&de domus nuilta in liictibiis» inque 
" Perpetuo misrore etn^^ veste senetcant?' 

Jvv.Sat. X.I. 245. 
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Enlarge my life with multitude of days* 
*' In hesath ajid sickness, thus the suppliant prays ; 
*' Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know 
** That life protracted.. Js protracted woe. 
" Time hovers o'er, impatient to destroy, 
And shuts up all the passages of Joy : 
In vain their gifits the bounteous seasons pour, 
'* The fruit autumnal, and the vemad flower ; ^ 
" With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 
" He views and wonders that thev please no more, 
*' Of all the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 
" And luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 
" Approach, ye minstrels, try the soothing strain 
" And yield tLe tuneful lenitives of pain, 
*' No sound, alas ! would touch the impervious ear, 
" Though dancing mountains witness Orpheus near. 
" Ifo lute nor lyre his feeble power attend, 
*' Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ; 
'* But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue, 
" Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 
" Th^ still returning tale, and ling'ring jest^ 
" Perplex the fawning niece and pamper'd guest ; ' 
" While growing hopes scarce awe the gathering sneer, 
** And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; 
" The watchful guests still hint the last offence, 

*' The dai^ter's petulance the son's expense, 

" Improve his heady rage with treach'rous skill, 

*' And mould his passions till they make his will, 

*' Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, 

" Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade ; 

** But unextinguished av'rice still remains, 

*' And dreaded losses aggpravate his pains ; 

** He turns, witli anxious heart and crippl'd hands, 

*' Hidsbonds of debts and mortgages of lands ; 

" Or views his coffers, with suspicious eyes, 

" Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 
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But grant the virtues of a temp'rate prime 
" Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime, 
*' An age that melts in unperceiv'd decay, 
" And glides hi modest innocence away ; 
" Whose peaceful day benevolence endears, 
" Whose night congratulating con99iefnce ehee^» 
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" The gen'ral fav'rite as the g^en'ral friend, 

*' Such age there is, and who iiN>uld wish its end ? 

*' Yet ev'n on this her load misfortune flin|pi, ' 
'** To press the weary minutes' flagging wings ; 
' ** New sorrow rises as the day returns^ 
*' A sister sirens, or a daughter mourns, 
*< Now kindred merit fills die sable bier, 
" Now lacerated friendship claims a tear : 
*' Tear chases year, decay pursues decay, 
** Still drops some joy from with'ring life away ; 
** New forms arise, and different views engage, 
** Superfluous lag^ the yet'ran on the stage, 
" Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 
*' And bids afflicted worth retire to peace." 

Of these lines it is hard to say which are to be pre- 
ferred, the original or the imitation. The original has 
more of satire, the imitati(Hi more of dignity. In the 
following the imitation is so much. more concentrated, 
and on the whole so superior, that I omit transcribing 
the original.... 

** The teeming mother, anxious for her race, 
•* Begs for each birth the fortune of a face j 
** Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring. 
And Sedley curs'd the form that pleas'd a king. 
Ye n3rmphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes, 
•* Whom pleasure keeps too busy to be wise ; 
** Whom joys with 8oh varieties invite^ 
•* By day the frolic, and the dance by night ; 
** Who frown with vanity, who smile wiUi art, 
** And ask the latest fashion of the Jheart ; 
** What care, what rules, your heedless charms shall sate, 
*• Each nymph your rival, and each youth your slave ? 
** Against your fame, with fondness hate combines, 
** The rival batters, and the lover pines. 
•* With distant voice'^neglected virtue calls, 
*' Less^heard and less, the faint remonstrance falls : 
" Tir'd with contempt she quits the slipp'ry reig^, 
" And pride and prudence take her seat in vain ; 
** In crowds at once, where none the pass defend, 
*• The harmless freedom and the private friend. 
•• The guardians yield by force superior ply'd, 
" By int'rest, prudence ; and by flatt'ry, pride : 
*• Now beauty falls betray'd, depis'd, distrest, 
" And hissing infamy proclaims tlie rest " 
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Boileau's satires in general may be classed among 
moi-al poems, for the writer was too courtly to lash in- 
dividual vice. They are chiefly copied from Horace 
and Juvenal ; and the remark of Wari)urton is perfectly 
true, that '^ Mr. Pope called his satires imitations, while 
the French poet dignified his imitations with the name 
of satires." 

In our language we have several fine didactic poems 
of tlie moral kind ; but none are more celebrated than 
Mr. Pope's Essay on Man, and his Moral Essays. In 
the former the poet has aimed at being methodical ; 
but I perfectly agree with Dr. Johnson, that th^ meta- 
physics are execrable, while the morality is pure, and 
sometimes sublime, the knowledge of human nature it . 
displays profound, and the poetry incomparable. 

There is extant a posthumous work of Lord Boling- 
broke, purporting to be the substance of several con- 
versations between him and Mr. Pgpe, the object of 
which is to prove that the whole matter of the Essay 
on Man was dictated by his lordship, while Mr. Pope 
was little more than a versifier. To me it appears that 
the work in question was rather taken from the Essay 
on Man than the Elssay from it ; and neither Lord Bo- 
lingbroke nor Mr. Pope was the author of the system 
on which it is founded ; for it is undoubtedly borrowed 
altogether from King's Origin of Evil : a work abun- 
danUy ingenious, but fallacious in its principles, and in- 
accurate in its conclusions. 

The best passages in the Essay on Man are the de- 
lineations of character, and of these there are none finer 
than the following : 

** Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
" Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
*• Fortune in men has some small dilPrence made, 195 
*• One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 
" The cobler apron'd, and the parson gown'd 
** The friar hooded, and the monarch crownM. 
** * What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl ?' 
** I'll tell you^ friend ! a wise man and a fool. 200 

** You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
" Op, cobler-like, the parson will be drunk. 
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" Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
5* The rest is all but leatlier, or prunella. , 204 

" Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with strings, 
«* That thou may'st be by kings, or whores of kings ; 
*-' Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 
•* In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
" But by your father's worth if yours you rate, 
•* Count me those only who were good and great. 210 
" Go ; if your ancient, but ignoble blood, 
** Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 
" Go ! and pretend your family is young ; 
** Now own your fathers have been fools so lopg. 
" What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 215 
** Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

** Look next on Greatness ; say where Greatness lies ? 
** * Where, but among the heroes and the wise ?' 
•* Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed, 
" Prom Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 220 

" The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
\ "Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! 

■ " Not one looks ba9kward, onward still he goes ; 
** Yet ne'er looks forward further than his nose. 
I ** No less alike the politic and wise ; 225 

r ** All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes : 

'* Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
" Not that themselves are- wise; but others weak. 
" But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat f 
I ■** »Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great : 230 

I ** Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

[• ** Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. - 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 
Or, failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 335 

** Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

** What's fame ? a fancv'd life in others' breatli, 
" A thing beyond tis, ev'n before our death. 
■I ** Just what you hear, you have ; and what's unknown, 

' " The same, (my Lord) if TuUy's, or your own. 240 

" All that we feel of it begins and ends 
^ - ** In the small circle of our foes or friends : 

; . " To all beside, sis much an empty shade, 

L " An Eugene living, as a Cxsar dead ; 

i •* Alike, or when, or where, they shone, or shine, ' 245 

[ " Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

1^ "A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

j' <* An honest man's the noblest woi'k of God. 
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*' Faroe but from death a rillain's name can save, 
** As justice tears his body from the grave ; 250 

*' When what t* oblivion better were resign'd, 
-<< Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 
" All fame is foreigni but of true desert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 

One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 255 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
'* Than Cxsar with a senate at his heels. 

** In parts superior what advantage lies ? 
«* Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 260 

*• *Tis but to know how little can be known ; 
*' To see all others' faults, and feel our own : 
'* Condemn'd in business or in arts to drudge, 
^* Without a second or without a judge. 
'* Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 265 
" All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
** Punful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 
'< Above lUe's weakness, and its comforts too. 

** Bring then these blessings to a strict account ; 
** Make uur dediictipns ; see to what they mount : 270 
*' How much of other each is sure to cost ; 
" How each for other oft is wholly lost : 
** How Inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
** How sometimes li& is risk'd, and always ease : 

Think, and if still the things thy envy^ call, 275 

Say, wouldst tliou be the man to whom they fall ? 

To sigh for ribands if thou art so silly, 
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** Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
" Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 



** Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 28> 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin*d. 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind : 
Or ravish'd with the whistling of a name. 
See Cromwell, damn*d to everlasting fame ! 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 285 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 
There, in the rich, the honour'd, fam'd, and great. 
See the false scale of happiness complete ! 

** In hearts' of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 
How happy those to ruin, these betray ! 290 

Mark by what wretchet^ steps their glory grov.vs. 
From dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose ; 
In each how g^ilt and greatness equal ran, 

'* And all thatrais'd the hero, sunk the man. 
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*' Nov Europe^s laurels on their brows behold, 29S 

** But stain'd with blood, or illexchang'd for gold : 

** Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease^ 

** Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. 

" Oh wealth ill-fated ! which no act of fame 

*' E'er taught to shine, or sanctify'd from shame I SOO 

** What greater bliss attends their close of life ? 

" Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

*' The trophy'd arches, story'd halls invade, 

*' And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 

*< Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 305 

*' Compute the mom and ev*ning to the day ; 

^* The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

** A tale, that blends their glory with their shame !" 

The last lines from 285 are exquisite. 

In the Moral Essays the story of Sir Balaam is ex- 
cellent, and incomparably told. The Essay on the Cha* 
racters of Women is far superior to both Juvenal's and 
Bcoleau's satires on the same subject; and that oft the 
Ruling Passion contains some fine sketches of charac- 
ter ; those of Helluo and Narcissa are unrivalled. 

The Night Thoughts of Dr. Young may be fairly 
classed among the moral didactic poems, and may be 
cited as an example to how high a degree of sublimity 
this description of poetry can attain. I have always 
regarded the opening as sweetly solemn and pathetic... 

** Tir'd nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 
" He, like the world, his ready \1sit pays 
«* Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes, 
•* Swift oil his downy^pinions flies from woe. 
And lights on lids unsullied witli a tear.*' 
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How exquisite should we account these lines had we 
never read those in Shakspeare's Henry IV., Part II. 
Act 3. Scene 1. 

VI. Satire. Many of the poems, as I have already 
shewn, which' go under this name, might be classed 
under didactic and moral poetry ; yet there is a distinc- 
tion, though the shades are so blended that it is diffi- 
cult to draw a definite line. I think satire always im- 
plies an intermixture of wit and ridicule : for though 
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these qualities are not wholly excluded from diBactlc 
poetry, they are indispensably characteristics of satire. 
Thus, though Horace preaches, and sublimely, in 
many of his satires and epistles, in others he is a mere 
satirist, and cuts with the keenest ridicule.... 

** Omne Tafcr vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
" Tangit ; et admissus circum praecordia liidit, 
*' Callidus excusso populum suspendere naso.*' 

Per«. Sat. 1*. 1. 115. 
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*' With concealed design^ 
See crafty Horace his keen verses join ; 
And with a sly insinuating g^ace. 
Laugh at his friend, and look him in the face i 
* " Could raise^a blush where secretj^ice he found, 

** And tickle while he gently prob'd the wound. 
*' With seeming innocence the crowd beguil'd, 
** But made the desperate passes when he smil'd." 

JDrydett. 

I . ' Juvenal is chiefly satiiical, and seldom didactic ; and 

^ even Young's Love of Fame, though of a grave com- 

^ plexion, is epigrammatic and satirical. 

^ The origin of satire is very obscure. The word, 

however, seems to be derived from a kind of rustic 
comedy formerly exhibited in Greece* I presume.... 



When Thespis first sung ballads in a cart' 

** Carmine qui trag^co vilem eertavit ob hircum 
" Mox etiam agrestos satiros nudavit : et asper 

C< 
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Incolund gravitate jocum tentavit ; eo quod 
nie cebris erat» et gprata novitate, morandus 
Spectator." De Arte Poet, V. 220. 



•* The tragic bard, who for a worthless prize» 

*• Bid naked satyrs in his chorus rise, ^ 

" Thpugh rude his mirth, yet labour'd to mtJitain 

^ The solemn grandeur of the tranc scene. 

^ For novelty alone he knew could charm 

^* A lawless crowd with wine and feasting: warm." 

Francii. 
Bb 
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The thing couid not be better described ; and dus, 
you roust perceive, was essentially diifereErt frosn die 
satire of the Romans, which, as happens, in many other 
cases, transferred to itself a name to which it had no 
legitimate dtle. It is, I presume, on this account that 
Quinctillian lays claim altogether, on the part of his 
country, to the invendon of satire. ^^Sadra quidem 
tota nostra est;'' (Inst. 1. I, c. 10.) and Horace, in his 
10th Stttke, atbibutes the invendon to Ennius, and as- 
serts that it was utterly unknown to the Greeks. The 
sadre in dialogue, however, such as many of bodi Ho- 
race and Juvenal, seems rather to iavour the Greek 
extracdon, though iii the hands of the Roman poete, it 
has, I dare believe, been infinitely in^roved. 

Sadres have been divided into two^ classes; the jo- 
cose and ludicrous, and the serious or declamatory. 
Indeed it must be obvious that the poem of Hildibras, 
or Swift's verses on his own death, are very different 
from the sadres of Dr. Young. Among the Romans, 
Horace is cited as an instance of the one, and Juvenal 
of the other. But in truth sadre may assume almost 
any form. It was compo^d both by Ennius and Luci- 
lius in a kind of irregular verse, though Horace and 
Juvenal employ only the hexameter measure. We have 
seen sadre in the form of the mock heroic, the epistle, 
the tale, the fable ; and ^ven iii the lyric verse and 
form ; as all must recollect who have read the arch pro- 
ducdons of the facedous Peter Pindar. 

Of English satires the first. place must by all be as- 
signed to the Hudibras of Buder, a poem which abounds 
•equally in wit and learning, and possesses a greater 
pordon of both than any human production. Butler 
must have had a memory that retained all he read, and 
an imaginadon that, from these unbounded stores, could 
produce u^ allusion whenever it was wanted. Perhaps 
there never was a long work supported with equal spi- 
rit ; for though the polemical discussions between the 
knight and squire may appear tedious to us at a period 
so remote from the date of the poem, yet they are 
equally witty with the more lively parts which depict 
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the character and actions of the hero^ and afford a most 
admirable picture of the absurd controversies of the 
times. What an- admirable episode is that of Sidro- 
phel, and where can a scene be found so witty and so 
comic as the dialogue between the knight and the law- 
yer? The outline of Hudibras is undoubtedly taken 
from Don Quixote, but it is a very bare outline^ or ra- 
ther a hint ; for both the subject, and the manner of 
treating it, are essentially different. 

Mr. Prior's Alma may be classed among the Hudi- 
brastic satires ; at least it has the same measure. Most 
of the satirical pieces of Swift are in what is called Hu- 
dibrastic verse, for, this extraordinary poem has even 
given a name to one of our English measures, the eight 
syllable verse, with occasionally the double rhymes. 
Of Swift's satirical pieces in verse, the poem on his own 
death is by far the best. The Legion Club might more 
properly rank in the second class, 'as', though satirical, 
it is of a serious cast ; but the mind of the incompara- 
ble writer was evidently on the decline when it was 
composed. 

Boileau's Lutrin, Garth's Dispensary, Dryden's 
M'Flecnoe, and Mr. Pope's Dunciad, the hint of which 
is taken 'from the M'FIecnoe, but which is as much 
superior as every thing of Pope is to evcly thing of 
Dryden, may be classed among the serious satires. In 
all of these, however, there is something of a plot or 
story, in which they (as well as Hudibras) differ from 
the specimens we have of the Roman satii'e. Dr. 
Young's Love of Fame is also methodical, though me- 
thodical in a didactic sense. The satires of Horace, 
Juvenal and Perseus are more desultory, and miscel- 
laneous, though Juvenal has in general more of method 
than Horace. I cannot give you better specimens of 
this description of satiiic poetry than the followipg ex- 
tracts from the 3d Satire of Juvenal, as imitated by Dr. 
Johnson.... 



" Tho* grief and fondness in my'toreast rebel, 
*< When injur'd Thales bids the town farewel. 
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** Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice commend, 
*' I praise the hermit, but re^t the friend, 
" Who now resolves, from vice and London far, 
" To breathe in distant fields a purer air, 
" And, fix'd on Cambria's solitai^^ shore, 
« " Give to St. David one true Briton more. 

For who would leave, unbrib'd, Hibernia^ii land. 

Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand ? 
" There none are swept by sudden fate away, 
" But all, whom hunger spares, with a^ decay : 
'* Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire, 
** And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 
'' Their ambush liere relentless ruffians lay» 
" And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 
*' Here falling houses thunder on yonr head) 
** And here a. female atheist talks you dead. 

" While Thales wsdts the wherry that contains 
*' Of dissipated wealth the small remains, 
" On T.hames's banks, in silent thought we stood, 
" Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood : 
" Struck with the seat that gave •Eliza birth, 
" We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth ; 
^' In pleasing d4*eams the blissful ag^ renew, 
*' And Call Britannia's glories back to view ; 
*' Behold her cross triumphant on the main, 
" The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
" Ere masquerades debauch'd, excise oppressed* 
" Or English honour grew a standing jest 

** A transient ealm the happy scenes bestow, 
** And for a moment lull the sense of woe. 
<* At length, awaking with contemptuous frown. 

Indignant Thales eyes ti^e neighb'ring town.'* 
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«< Let — — live here, for — has leam'd to live. 
" Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
" To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 
'* Explain their country's dear-bought rights away, 
" And plead for pirates in the face of day ; 
" With slavish tenets taint our poison'd youth, 
" And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

*' Let such raise palaces, and manors buy, 
" Collect a tax, or farm a lottery, 
" With wai'bling eunuchs fill a licens'd stage, 
" And lull to servitude a thoughtless age.^' 



Queen Elizabeth, bom at Gi^enwich. 
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** But what, my friend, what hopes remain for mc, 
** Who start at theft* and blush at perjury ? 
" tVho scarce forbear, tho' Britain's court he siog^t 
** To pluck a titled poet's borrow'd wing^ ; 
*' A ^sjtatesman's logic unconrinc'd can hear* 
** And dare to slumber o'er the Gasetteer ; 
** Despise a fool in half his pension drest, 
*' And strive in vain to laugh at H j r*s jest. 

** Others with softer smiies, and subtler art^ 
'* Can sap the principles, or taint the heart ; 
■* With more address a lover's note convey, 
** Or bribe a virgin's innocence away. 

WeU may they rise, while I, whose rustic tongue 

Ne'er knew to puzzle rig^t, or varnish wrong, 

Spum'd as a beggar, dreaded as a spy. 

Live unregarded, unlamented die.** 






" The cheated nation's happy fav'rites see ! 
" Mark whpm the great caress, who frown on me !* 
"> London^! the needy vttUin's general home, 
^' The common-sewer of Paris and of Rome ; 
*• With eager thirst,, by folly or by fate, 
" Sucks in the dregs of eacn corrupted state, i 
" Forgive my transports on a theme like this, 
" I pannot bear a French^metropolis." 
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By numbers here from shame or censure free, 
" All crimes are safe, but hated poverty. 
*' This, onl^ this, the rind law pursues, 
' *' This, only this, provokes th^ snarlifRg muse. 
" The sober trader at atatter'd cloak, 
" Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke ; 
'^ With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze, 
" And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 
Of ull the griefs that harass the distress'd. 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest : 
Fate never wounds more deep the gen'rous heart. 
Than when a blockhead's insult points the dart. 
" ** Has heav'n resfcrv'd, in pity to the poor, ' 
No pathless waste, or uncUscover'd shore ? 
" Na secret island on the boundless main ? 
" No peaceful desart yet unclaim'd by Spain ? 
" Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
" And bear oppression's insolence no more."^ 
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" Prepare for death, if here at night you roam, 
And sign yoiur will before you sup from home, 

Bb ^ 
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** Some fiery fop, with new commission vain, 
'* Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man » 
** Some Irolic drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
•• Provokes a broil^ and stabs you for a jest. 

" Yet ev*n these heroes, mischievously gtiy, 
" Lords of the street, and terrors of the way ; 
*< Flush'd as they are with folly, youth, and wine, 
" Their prudent insults to the poor confine ; 
" Afar they mark the flambeau's bright approach, 
*' And shun the shining train, and golden coach." 

" A single jail, ih Alf^d's golden reign, 
" CouM half the nation's criminals contain ; 
'* Fair justice then, without constraint ador'd, 
" Held high the steady scale, but deep'd the sword ; 
•* No spies were paid, no special juries known, 
" Blest age ! but ah ! how diff 'rent from our own ! 

" Much could I add— but see the boat at hand, 
" The tide retiring calls me from the land : 
" Farewel ;— When youth, and health, and ibrtune spent* 
" Thou fly'st for refuge to the wilds of Kent ; 
'* And tir'd, like me, with ibllies and with crimes, 
" In angry numbers wam'st succeeding times ; 
" Then shall thy friend, nor thou refuse his aid, 
** Still foe to vice, forsake his Cambrian shade ; 
" In virtue's cause once more exert his rage ' 

" Thy satu'e point, and animate thy pa^." " 



Of this kind of satire the most perfect specimens in 
our language arc Mr. Pope's prologue and epilogue to 
his satires. X^e first, the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
is evidently, as Dr. Johnson observes, made up of 
scraps, (but they are choice ones) connected together 
as loosely as many of Horace's. To particularize the 
excellent touches of satire which this poem contains, 
would be almost to transcribe the whole. Dr. Johnson 
remarks, that the Weakest part is the lines on Sporus. 
The epilogtie, which consists of two dialogues, is more 
regular, but has hardly equal spirit. Both are, how^ 
ever, in thelrue style of Horace. 

VII. Descriptive poetry embraces a very ample 
scope. Description, indeed, enters into all poetry, 
\vhether heroic, didactic, or pastoral, and, under proper 
:i^straints> is the soul of all poetry "vvhateverj but there 
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are some forras with which it particularijr consorts, such 
as elegy .and lyric. I sgii» however, at present to treat 
of poems prolessedly descriptive, which definition ex- . 
chides all those that can be arranged under any of the 
other classes. 

Descriptive poetry may he classed under two divi- 
s]ons.~...That which offers to our view a delineation of 
nature, or of natural scenery ; and that which describes 
the manners,^ sentiments, and characters of men. That 
the first kind has little in itself engaging is evident, 
since all descriptive poets are obliged to bring senti- 
ment to^heir-aid toeiiliven what would otherwise infal- 
libly tire ; and since it is a rule universally established 
among critics, that descriptions should be short. Man 
is a creature that is always looking to himself, and when 
a writer wanders far from this fiivourite theme, he will 
be little read. Of particular scenes I aver it is impos- 
sible in words to draw a picture by which they can be 
known. Yet general description, in the hands of a 
master, has its charms, particularly when combined 
with what interests the human heart. 

The ancients seem to have had no poems which 
could be exclusively termed descriptive. Those of 
Moschus, Bion, and the other minor poets of Greece, 
which might be forced into this class, are called Idyl- 
liums, and have generally some other subject for a 
ground-work. The modems have excelled m this de- 
partment. For though it is extremely difficult to make 
a merely descriptive poem interesting, the difficulty of 
the achievement is a high commendation to the poet 
who succeeds. Of those poems which describe natural 
scenery, Dehham's Cooper's Hill, Pope's Windsor Fo- 
rest, and Roscoe's Mount Pleasant, are the best. I add 
the latter, though it is not so much known as it deserves ; 
but the name of the author has been justly celebrated 
since its publication, and it is, in my opinion, inferior 
to neither of the others. Cooper's Hill Dr. Johnson 
regards as an original work, and calls Denham "the * 
father of a species of composition that may be denomi- 
nated heal fioetnj." Yet the veiy limited popularity ^f 
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thiji poem at present is an argument against this spe- 
cies of poetry ; and I believe Pope's ^ Windsor Forest" 
(notwithstanding his magic wand, which turned ahnosf 
eterjr thing to gold, and the curioea /eHdtaSf in which 
he was not exceeded by Horace) is less r^ad than any 
of his poems, the ^ Temple of Fani»'' excepted, which 
may also be regarded in some measure as a descriptire 
poem. 

Mr. Roscoe's << Mount Pleasant"^ was writtoi at a 
very early age, and ought not therefore to be subjected 
to all the severities of criticism. As it is less known 
than the others, I shall select a few specimens from it| 
"vHiich I think will not have a tendency to lessen the 
author's well«eamed reputation. If I might add a trir 
bute of eariy friendship to this truly anuable man, I 
would do it in the words of Perseus.... 

** Tecum etenini longos memini consumere soles^ 
'* Et tecum prim'as epulis decerperenoctes," &c. 

'* Long summer days thy precepts I rehearse ; 
" And winter nights were short in thy converse." 

The introduction is beautiful, but I have not room 
for all the beauties of this poem. I shall ^therefore at 
present only claim your attention to the author's ac- 
count of the rise of cpmmepce in the local prospect 
that lay before him.... 

*' Far as the eye can trace tbe prospect round) 
** The splendid tracks of opulence are found : 
" Yet scarce an hundred annual rounds have run, 
^ Since^first tlie fabric of this power begun ; 
" His noble waves inglorious* Mersey roll'd, 
^' Nor felt those waves by labouring art controul'd ; 
" Along his side a few small cots were spread, 
** His finnv brood their humble tenants fed ; 
" At openmg dawn with fraudful nets supply'd, 
" The paddling- skiff would brave his spacious tide, 
" Ply round tbe shores, nor tempt the dangerous main. 
" But seek ere night the friendly port again. - 
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" Now o'er the wondering world iicr name resounds, 
** From northern climes, to India's distant bounds. 
•* ....Where-e'er his shores the b^ad Atlantid laves ; 
** Where-e'er the Baltic rolls his wintry waves ; 
*• Where-e'er the honour*d flood extends his tide. 

That clasps Sicilia like a favovr'd bride ; 

Whose waves in ages past so of^ have bore 
*' The storm of battle on the Punic shore ; 
•* Have wash'd the banks of Greece's learned bow'rs, 
•* And view'd at distance Rome's imperial tow'rs ; 

In every clime her prosperous fleets are known, 

Sh6 makes the wealth of every clime her own." 
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The history of commerce is connected with the pre- 
ceding^ subject* 

" When coinmerce, yet an infant, rais'd tier head, 
** *Twa8 mutuU want her growing empire spread : 
** Those mutual Wiints a distant realm supply'd, 
'* And like advantage every clime enjoy'd. 
** Pistrustless then of every treacherous view. 

An open welcome met tli^ stranger crew ; 

And whilst the whitelning fleet approach'd to land. 

The wondering natives hail'd them from the strand ; 



« 

*• Fearless to meet, amidst the flow of soul, 
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The lurking dagger, tor the poison'd bowl, 
^ow, more destructive than a blighting storm, 
" A bloated monster, Commerce, rears her form ; - 
" Throws the meek olive from her daring hand, 
*' Grasps the red sword, and Whirls the flaming brand : 
•*' True to no faith ; by no restraints controul'd ; 
** By guilt made cautious, and by avarice bold. 
** Each feature reddens with the tinge of shame, 
"Whilst Palna's plain, and Buxar's fields I'name.' 
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A more pleasing subject, the charitable institutions 
of Liverpool and its viciaity, is perhaps still more plea- 
singly illustrated.... 

** Sweep the light strings, and louder swell the lyre ? 

** Far nobler themes a nobler song require 

•' The heav'n born virtues come,.. ..a lovely train ; 
, *.* They prompt the verse,....be theirs the votive strain. 
" ....Not those that seek in lonely shades to dwell> 
** The selfish inmates of the hermit's celli 
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** like his pale lamp, a partixd Ug^it supply, 

** Unblest to live, and unreg^ded die ; 

** But those designed to sooth the labouring breast, 

" Protect the weak, and give the weary vest ; 

Assuage the rigors of corporeal pain ; 

Supply the poor, and loose the prisoners' chain : 
" And like the radiance of the solar ray, 
*' On all around to pour impartial day, 

** ....Known by the wat*ry lustre of her eye, 
** Her sorrowing smile, and sympathizing sigh ; 
" See ! tender Pity comes ;....at her controul, 
" Drc^s the big tear, and melts the stubborn soul; 
. •• So the rude rock by power divine impeH'd, 
" Gush'd forth in streams, and cheer*d the thirsty field. 
" ....Next Charity,.. ..by no proud pageants kno,wn, 
" Nor crown, nor sweeping train, nor azui*e zone. j 

** ....If chance remembrance wakes the generous deed, j 

" No prifle elates her, and she claims no meed ; 
\ *" ** And timorous ever of the vulgar gaze, 

" She loves the actiop, but disclaimsHhe praise. 

" ....Yet not ofVirtue's open cause afraid, , 

" Where public blessings ask her public aid, \ 

" She shines superior to the wretch's sneer, 

** And bold in consci6us honour, knows no fear. 

" Hence rose yon pile, where sickness finds relief, 

" Where lenient care allays the weight of grief;* 

" ....Yon spacions^Toof; where hush'd in calm repose,. 

" The drooping widow half forgets her woes :f 

** '....Yon calm retreat, where screen'd from e^ery ill, 

*• The helpless orphan's throbbing heart lies sdU ;+ 

•• And finds delighted, in the peaceful dome, 

** A better parent, and a happier home." 

There are, besides, Dyer's Grongar Hill, Jago's Edge. 
Hill, Mr. M'Neirs Carse of Stirling, and many other 
poems of this kind in our language, of condderaUe me- 
rit. 

Perhaps the fleece of Dyer, Phillip's Cyder, and So- 
merville's Chace, may come under this description. They 
are now iittle read ; but for minuter observations on Den* 



• The public Infirmary. 

f The Alms-houses adjoining'the Infirmary. 

t The BlucHcoat Hospital. 
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iiani) Phillips and Dyer, I must refer you to the first of 
critics^ Dr. Johnson. 

Thomson's Seasons may be considered as of a mixed 
character, since they contain at least as much sentiment 
as description ; but that remark will perhaps apply to 
-most of those I have mentioned. After Dr. Johnson's 
admirable criticism on the Seasons, I feel incapable of 
saying a single word. That critic remarks that '^ His 
mode of thinking and of expressing his thoughts is ori- 
gin 1 : his blank verse is no more the verse of Milton, 
or of any other poet than the rhymes of Prior are the 
rhymes of Cowley." " The reader (he adds) of the 
Seasons wonders that he never saw before what Thom- 
. son shews him, and that he never yet has felt what Thom- 
son impresses." The same author judiciouly observes 
that ^^ the great defect of the Seasons is the want of me- 
thod ;" and that *< his diction is sometiAies too exube- 
rant, and may sometimes be charged with filling the ear 
.more than the mind." 

From such poems as these the gradation is easy to 
those which are chiefly descriptive of sentiment. In 
this line there is scarcely any thing that can bear com- 
petition with the " Traveller" and " Deserted Vil- 
lage" of Dr. Goldsmith. With these you are well ac- 
quainted, and I have already sufficiently indulged in 
quotations fi*om them. " The Deserted Village" is 
a more interesting and finished poem than the '< Tra- 
veller." There is little of method in either ? but pro- 
bably by an attention to method they would have, been 
spoiled. 

There are many other excellent poems which may 
be classed under the sentimental descriptive, among 

(which I shall only mention Mr. Rogers' Pleasures of 
Memory, and Mr. Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. There 
are some excellent short pieces of this kind also in my 
friend Mr. M'Neil's collection of Poems. 
As I have already indulged in paying one tribute to 
early friendship, let me present you with a short extract 
from a poem which, excellent as it is, still is not more 
estimable than its author.... 
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" The beauteous maid that bids the world adieu, 
*' Oft of that world will snatch a fond review ; 
*' Oft at the shrine neglect her beads, to trace 
*' Some social scene, some dear familiar face ; 

Forget, when first a fathers stem controul 

C|ias'd the fxy visions of her opening soul : 
*' And ere, with iron tongue, the vesper bell 
** BurstB thro' the cypress-walk, the convent-ceU, 
** Oft will her warm and way waid heart revive, 
** To love and joy still tremblingly alive ? 
•* The whisperd vow, the chaste caress prolong, 
*< Weave the light dance, and swell the choral song; 
'* With wrapt ear drink ih* enchanting serenade ; 
" Andy as it melts along the moonlight glade, 
*' To each soft note return as soft a sigh. 

And bless the youth that bids her slumbers fly'^ 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

ELEGY LYRIC POETRY....EPISTLES....TALES AND FA- 

BLES....OVID....TIBULLUS...PROPERT1US....POPE...COL. 
* LINS....GRAY....PINDAR....HORACE...MILTON...DRYDEN 
....ANACREON....COWLEY....SONGS AND BALLADS. 

I 

MY BEAR JOffjy, 

ELEGY, as a poetical composition, rises still high- 
, er in the scale than didactic, and even than descriptive 
poetry. It indeed approaches to the lyric, which-as, if 
I may so express myself, the most poetical of all poetry. 
The language of elegy ought to be nearly a& much ab- 
stracted from that of common life as the language of 
the ode, whereas both didactic and descriptive poetry 
often condescend to &miliar topics, and those expressed 
in language very little above that of polished prose or 
conversation. Elegy also admits of nearly as much^- 
gure as lyric poetry itself. Indeed figurative language, 
and fine and interesting allusions, though with less 
boldness than lyric poetry admits of, are the soul, and 
almost the characteristic of elegy. 

I can have no doubt in deriving the word elegy from 
the Greek Eam$ (pity), and in confirmation -of this we 
find that it has been appropriated, by the poets of all 
ages, to pathetic subjects. It was first employed in la- 
mentation for the decease of great persons, or those 
who were particularly dear to the writer ; it was after- 
wards extended to express the misery of disappointed 
love, and has sometimes been made the vehicle of mo- 
ral sentiment. 

' From these circumstances everything in thought or 
diction which consists with what is solemn or pathetic, 
is admissible in elegy ; but conceit, witticism, or point, 
is wholly inconsistent with it. It should be soft, tender, 
and plaintive ; to these charaf.teristics the Latin verse 

c c 
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of hexameter and pentameter, and our alternate verse 
of ten syllables are admirably adapted. The former 
was by the Latins emphatically called elegiac Terse, and 
from its sweetness, was adopted in many compositions 
not strictly elegiac, such as Ovid's epistles ; while, on 
the c<mtrary, we have many real elegies which are not 
in that measure which we call elegiac. 

The origin of elegy is undoubtedly remote. Bishop 
Lowth, in his Lectures <hi Sacred Poetry, asserts that 
it was i common form of composition among the He- 
brews, and instances the pathetic lamentation on the 
death of Saul, and many of the Psalms which were writ- 
ten during the Babylonish captivity, particularly the 
42d. You will find in my translation of the Lectures 
an humble attempt to translate both the Lam^tation 
for Scml, and the Psalms in question, into Eng^sh de- 
giac measure. Caliimachus and Philetas, among the 
Greeks, are celebrated as elegiac writers. Horace pro- 
fesses himself to be in doubt with respect to the inven- 
tor of elegiac poetry.... 

** Quis tamen esiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 

'* Grammatici c^rtant ; ct adhuc sub judice lis est*' 

De Jirt. Poet. v. 77- 



(i 



By whom invented critics still contend, 

And of their vain disputings find no end.'* Francis. 



Amoiig the Latins, however, we .find no elegiac wri- 
ters of any note before Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
who were all contemporaries, and are the best writers 
extant in this peculiar line. The Tristia of Ovid, I 
think, affords the happiest specimens of elegiac poetry. 

Our English writers of elegy^have not confined them- 
selves, like the Latins, to a particular measure, though 
latterly the term elegiac has been appropriated to the 
stanza of ten syllable verse, with alternate rhymes. 
Thus Mr. Pope's Elegy on the death of an unfortunate 
young Lady, is truly such, though it is in the heroic 
measure. Though Dr. Johnson admits that it " is writ- 
ten in some parts with vigorous animation, and in others 
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with gentle tenderneBS,*' yet I will confess to 70U9 that 
neither the feeHags nor the expression ofthe poet ever 
.seemed to me adequate to the occasion. Perhaps it 
was written at that season when the powers of the un- 
derstanding and imagination were torpified by sorrow^ 
I might say by horror ; perhaps it was not possible, so 
intimately concerned as he was (the remote cause of 
the de£^h she voluntarily incurred) to expreM his feel- 
uigs ; perhaps the obscurity in which from delicacy he 
was compelled to veil the story, reduced him to the ne- 
cessity of employing general terms, and avoiding that 
minuteness of delineation which is the life of poetry. 
The theme, however, appears not to have deserted his 
thoughts, and it is not unfair to presume that the d- 
xnilitude of the case might direct his attention to the 
composition of that first of poems, the Eloisa. There, 
upon a subject sufficiently remote, yet sufficiently re- 
sembling, he pours forth his geoiune feeliogs, and the 
concluding lines incontestibly allude to the transaction 
in question. 

There is a poem of Collins on the Death of Thom- 
son, which, though not exactly^ in the measure which 
we have appropriated to t^is description of poem, bears 
all the true characteristics of elegy... .soilness^ sweet- 
ness, melancholy, and harmony. I have always admired 
beyond any thing of the kind the following stanzas.... 

** Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 
" When Thames in summer wreaths is drest ; 

" And oft suspend the .dashing oar, 
" To bid thy gentle spii-it rest." 



'' And oft as ease and health retire 

*• To breezy lawn, or forest deep, 
" The friend shall view yon whitening spire, 

** And mid the varied landscape weep. 

'* Yet lives there one, whose heedless eye 
** Shall scorn thy pale shrme gjimm'ring near ♦ 

'^ With him, sweet Bard, may Fancy die, 
'* And joy desert the blooming year." 
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Mr. Gray's Elegy in a Country Church Yard has de- 
aerred all the praises that have been bestowed upon it. 
Here the muse of elegy has 

'r 

" Stoop'd to trvith, and moraliz'd her song.*' 

* * 

^ It abounds (says Dr. Johnson) with images which find 
a mirror In every mind^ and with sentiments to which 
every bosom returns an echo." The best stanzas I 
think are.... 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene^ 
" The dark anfatfaoni'd caves of ocean bear ; 

'* Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
" And waste its sweetness on the desart air.'* 






For who to dumb forgetftibiess a prey 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd, 
" Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
" Nor cast one longing, ling'ring look behind." 

The former of these Mr. Gray has himself imitated^ 
and I think improved in his Installation Ode.*.. 

** Thy lib'ral heart, thy judging eye^ 
" The flower unheeded shall descry, 
*' And bid it round Heaven's altars shed 
'* The fragrance of its blushing head : 
'* Shall raise from earth tlie latent gem 
To glitter on the diadem." 



<( 



Serene in the first line (notwithstanding the apology 
of my late friend G. Wakefield)^ if not quite an exple- 
tive, will generally be mistaken for one. 

IX. Lyric poetty may, in point of antiquity, contend 
with any other species, perhaps with the epic itself. 
Though we have no knowledge of the metre of the He- 
brews, we cannot doubt but they had poetry, and as little 
(while the sublime book of Psalms is before us) can 
we doubt that much of that poetry is lyric. Many, if 
not most bf them, we know to a certainty were sung or 
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set to muse, which both the term ode, and iht epithet 
lyric (from the lyrej a musical instrument) im^lj. If 
we advert to tlie remote- origin of the ode^ it will per- 
haps account at once for the sublimity whfbh is requir- 
ed irom the lyric bard, and the irregularity in which he 
is indulged. All the ideas of men just emerging from 
the savage state are wild, awful, enthusiastic, and pas- 
sicHiate; and they express themselves cqncisely, and 
with abruptness. Such were probably the first models 
of the ode, from whatever quarter they were derited, 
and upon these models poets afterwards composed. 

There is, however, an evident distinction to be made 
in lyric conq)ositions. There is the serious and suUime 
ode; and the familiar and comic, or, in modem lan- 
guage, the song. The first may be regarded as the , 
ordinal ode : it was employed both by the Hebrews and 
the Pagan nations at solemn festivals in their religious 
ceremcHiies ;. and by the latter in praise of heroes and 
other distinguished personages. There is no deserip- 
tion of poetry that requires both thoughts and language 
more sublime and more remote from common, usage 
than this. A fine ode is compared by Horace to a ma- 
jestic torrent from a mountain's top, which overflows . 
its wonted limits.... 

" Monte decurrebs velut amnis, imbres 

" Quern super notas aluere ripas 

" Fervet, immensusque riiit profundo 

" Pindarus ore."— B. iv. O. 2. 

" As when a river swollen by sudden showers 
*'< O'er its known banks firo'm some ste£p mountain pours, 
" So in profound, unmeasui*able song 
" The deep-mouUi'd Pindar, foaming pours along." 

Francis. 

Yet with all this seeming irregularity, there is no 
composition that requires a more artful and judicious 
arrangement than a^ perfect ode. It may truly be said 
©f it that the perfection of art is to conceal the art ; and 
I will venture to say more, that to fonn a good ode, the 
poet should have the whole plan regularly digested in 

c c 3 
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his mind beiore ho begim to eompoae. The shorter 
the poeni} the mere nice i^euU be the anrang^meiic. 
It is not neceMary that an ode, hke an epigram^ ahouid 
conclude in^ point ; but it is absohitely neceasaiy that 
it shottld rise in a kind of cHmax, and that the tofm ge st 
part should be towards the eondusien. 

For the Hebrew ode, with aoiae of the most perfect 
specimens which a man oi Sne taste cofdd select^ I 
must refer to Bishop Lewth's Lectures en Sacked Po- 
etary. In Greek, Pindar has long occupied the highest 
situation in this department; and from, his^ cxceeifing 
populaidty among his cofuatrymen »id ccsitenipocaries, 
the nicest and most fastidious of critics ; from the ap- 
pkiuse.of the best judges in succeecBng generations, 
Horace, Quincti^an, Longinus, Sec. ; we must not dare 
to dispute that sentence which has invested fann with 
the first honours as a lyric poet. To us, at this very 
dbtsAt period, the odes of Pindar seem to oontBin some 
beautiful poetical expression»; occasionally some fine, 
but common*place, moral sentiments; but the per-^ 
sonages wliom he celebrates, and the transactions to 
Vhich he alludes, are gone so far doiMti tlie stream of 
oblivion^ that the modem reader must feel a wsnt of 
interest in them. Even the harmony of his numbers, 
so celebrated by his contemporaries, are impaired by 
the lapse of time ; and I must confess that some of the 
short odes in the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides 
(the best pslrt indeed of these poems) have for me su- 
perior charms. The subjects for this kind of ode, a& 
well fts those of the opposite description, are the odes 
of Anacreon defined by Horace.... 

^* Musa dedit fidibus Divos, pnerosque Deonim, 
" Et pugilem victorem, et equum certaniine primum, 
" Et ju-venura euras, et libera vina referre." , 

JOe Art. Poet. v. 33. 

" The iti\ide to nobler subjects tunes her lyre ; 
" Gods, and the sons of gods, her song inspire, 
-^* Wrestler and steed, who gain'd the Olympic prize ; 
" Love's pleasing caret, and wine's unbounded joys." 

franeif. 
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The Roman lyrist has idtcmpted with success both 
descriptions of the ode ; but if I feel rightly with re- 
spect to an author whom I hare from infimcy admired 
almost above evcjry other, Horace excels in a kind of 
middle style, the polite, the tender, the pleasant, and 
the moral. The two odes (lib. m. O. ^. and Lib. iv. 
O. 3.), of which Sc^liger profenes that he would ra- 
ther have been the author than of nuMt of Pindar's, and 
rather indeed than to have been king of Arragcxi, are 
of this description. The incomparable poem (Lib. iii. 
O. 3.) " Justum et Tenacem,'* Sec. is not of the highest 
description of lyric poetry. It is elegant and morally 
and the beginning almost sublime. In a word, Horace 
as a lyric writer is original ; he is neither Anacreon 
nor Pindar; his manner is quite his own. 

In GRIT own language we have some lyric productions 
o£ the h^^iest excellence ; among the first oj which I 
must rank the AUegro and Penserosoof Milton, though 
by Dr. Blair, and other critics, tiiey have been mosl im- 
properly classed among descriptive poems; but they 
have, in truth, every characteristic of lyric.^ Like Ho- 
race^ Milton is indeed original, and imitates lieither 
Fkidar nor any other poet He happily combines sen- 
Ument and description. In his Comus too, there are 
some happy specimens of lyric poetry, as well as in 
Sampson Agonistes, each suited to the nature of the 
drama in which th6y are found, and' perfectly on the 
Greek model. 

Of the two rival odes, Dryden's and Pope's, on St. 
CaeciUa's day, so much has been' written, and some ob- 
servations so well-written, by our great critic Dr. John- 
son, that I may be well excised for declining to enter 
into the detail, and for referring you at once to his life 
of Pope. Pryden's is more happily, planned, Pope*s 
more carefully executed. Dryden's is a fine and inte- 
resting story, well told on the whole, at least welt ar- 
ranged; Pope's is an assemblage of ancient mythology, 
and of modem observations on the power of music. It 
has always struck me that there is a good deal of what 
Mr. Pope called namdyrfiaTndt/ m both.... 
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« With ravish'd ears 

*' The monarch bean, 

*' Assumes the |^, 

•• Affects to nod, 

** And seems to shake the spheres." 

" Rich the treasure, 

*' Sweet the pleasure, 

** Sweet is pleasure after pain,** &c....2>ry</«i. 

" Dreadful fleams, 

" Dismal screams, 

" Fires that glow, 

" Shrieks of woe, 

** Sullen moans, 

'' Hollow groans," kc^Pope. 

These lines involuntarily remind me of some of th^ 
burlesque poems addressed to Gulliver ; and are great- 
ly below the dignity of a serious ode. The concluding 
thought in each of these poems is very nearly alike, 
and in each is too epigrammatic^^ another capital blem- 
ish in a lyric composition. 

In ti*uth) though we have no modem specimens of 
lyric, poetry which equal the Allegro and Penseroso of 
Miltony we have many that far surpass the efforts of 
Dryden and Pope. Mr. Gray's Bard, the Progress of 
Poetry, his Ode on Eton College, the rich yet simple 
effusion to Spring, may be classed among the highest 
efforts of the lyric muse. The two first Dr. Johnson 
has criticised with unwarranted asperity ; for after all 
he has given us little more than vex^l criticisms : they 
are however deserving of your attention. Where even 
they are not just, tliey are still ingenious. 

The bard is superior to the other in the plan^ and ar- 
rangement. Attention is caught by the solenm though 
abrupt opening of the scene, and is still preserved by 
the interesting nature of the historical prophecy. Not- 
withstanding Dr. Johnson's arch remark, I have always 
greatly admired the passage beginning.... 



ft 



Ye tow'r* of Julius," &c. 
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In the " Progress of Poetry," Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton are finely characterised. I wonder, however, the 
fastidious critic did not see something like conceit, in 

these two lines.... 
r 

** He 8ftw....but blasted with excess oflight, 
** Clos'd his eyes in endless night." • 

The lyric poetry of Collins is less stately, solemn and 
sublime, than that of Gray, but it is more easy, natural, 
sweet, and interesting. Of the 'fine image in the first 
stanza of the Ode to Mercy I have already spoken. 
This, and the Ode to Fear, that on the Poetical Charac- 
ter, and '< The Manners," an pde, have always appear- 
ed to me the most original and interesting, though none 
of them can be perused by any reader of taste without 
real pleasure* 

We have many other beatiful modem producticms of 
this kind. ~Som6 of the Odes in- Mr. Mason's Caracta- 
cus and El^ida, are very fine, particularly that in the 
former "to Death." I may particularly add Mr. Whar- 
ton's Ode to Fancy, Dr. Akenslde's on Lyric Poetry, 
and the Ode to Superstition, by a living author, already 
mentioned in a former letter with I hope becoming re- 
^spect. 

The second description of lyric poems includes those 
on love, conviviality, and all the lighter subjects. The 
two fragments which we have of Sappho, though love 
is the subject, are yet in a style as polished and sublime 
'as any production whatever of the lyric muse. Those 
of Anacreon (though I cannot praise their morality) are 
fascinating beyond expression, both for the vivacity of 
the thoughts, and the unrivalled harmony of his verse. 
Among the most beautiful of his productions I may* 
specify the 3d, the 28th, and the 46th. The Dove and 
the Swallow are also charming. Cowley is among the 
best of his translators ; and, as Cowley is not in every 
body's hands, I will transcribe a short but spirited ode» 
embellished, or defaced as you may please to call it, by 
the luxuriant genius of Cowley.... 



\ 
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THE GRASHOPPER. 

r 

Happy insect, what can be 



« 

cc 



In happincta caropar'd to thee ? 

Fed with nourishment di^e» 

The dewy morning's gentle wine ! 
" Nature waits upon thee still, 
" And thy verdant 'cup does fill. 

•Tis fill*d wherevct thou dost tread, 

Nature self's th^ Ganimed. 

Though dost dnnk, and dance» and sing ; 
" Happier thaib the haziest king ! 
" All Uie fialds which thou dost see. 

All' the plants belong to thee, 

All that summer hours produce. 

Fertile made with early juice. 

Man iat thee does sow and plough ; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently joy ^ 

Nor does thy luxury aestroy ; 

The sliepherd gladly heareUi thee, 
" More harmoniotts than he. 
*' Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 
" Prophet of the ripen'd year ! 
'* Thee Phoebus loves, and does ins]^ ; 

Phcebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth. 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect, Iftppy thou» 
" Dost neither age nor winter know. 
'* But when thou'st drunk, and danc'd and sung 
" Thy filU the flow'ry leaves among, 

(Voluptuous, and wise with all. 

Epicurean aj)imal f) 

Sated with thy summer feast. 
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" Trtiou retir'st to endless rest 
In this ode 

is 1>€autifully translated.... 

** Ted with nourishment divine, 

" The dewy morping's gentle wine!" 
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19 almost litenllyy but ezceUently given.... 

" Prophet of tlie ripened year." 

" Fanner he, and landlord thou." 
is in the peculiarly playful style of Cowley. 

Horace has also many odes of the gay and spr^htly 
kind, of great beauty and exceUence ; but in no language 
whatever are so man^ to be found as in our own. Witli 
us they have be^i distinguished from the first by tlie 
name of soi^gs, as most of them have been set and 9ung 
to music. Dr. Aikin, in an excellent collection which 
he has made, and which is preceded by a judicious es« 
say on song writing, has classed them under the follow- 
ing beads : 1st. Ballads and pastoral songs ; 3d. Pas- 
sionate and descriptive songs ; 3d. Ingenious and witty 
songs. To this arrangement I do no mean to object ; 
yet it appears to me that another class might be added 
....Patriotic and war songs; such as the celebrated Greek 
odes of Alcseus and Tyrtaeus, which inspired their he- 
roic countrymen with tlie spirit of liberty and the ardour 
of patriotism. 

The English ballad will scarcely rank under the de- 
scription of lyric poetry ; and I place it here rather be- 
cause I know not where else to assign it a station, than 
from any sense of the propriety of the collocation. An 
elegtuit poetess of the present time, who was so kind 
as to write the article Poetry for my Dictionary, has 
fumished us witli the real origin of our ballad. - " In 
the age of Charlemagne, the minstrels of Provence, or, 
as they were called, the troubadours, introduced the 
metrical tales or ballads, which, ffom the dialect in 
which they were written, were called also romances. 
Their ]K>ems were all written in rhyme ; but Avhether 
this practice was borrowed from the Goths or Arabs is 
uncertain." But* though tbe first ballads might have 
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for their subjects tales, or" simple narratives, such as 
Chevy Chacc, the Children in the Wood,' &c., yet we 
find the term was soon extended to various subjects of 
love or morals. The ballad of " Death and the Lady," 
which yet occupies a place in the' chimney of many a 
&rm-housc, is a moral dialogue. Dr. Aikin has there- 
fore, with propriety, classed among the ballads the po- 
pular songs of Mr. Gay, which are real lyrics, and of 
which Black-eyed Susan is perhaps the best. The little 
songs in our comic operas have as much a claiiA to the 
title of lyiic as the choruses in the Greek tragedies, and 
indeed are more naturally introduced, for singing corres- 
ponds better witha representationof joy thanof sorrow. 

Of " Passionate and' descriptive songs," the number 
is very great in our language, as you will see in Dr. 
Aikin's collection, and yet this does not include the 
whole. Amidst such an assemblage of beauties, it is 
difftcult to select ; and if I followed the dictates of my 
own tast'e, the mere catalogue would fill a page. I will 
however mention Thomson's " For ever Fortune,'* 
Littleton's « Heavy Hours," Percy's " O Nancy," and 
/the well-known ballad of '^ Old Darby and Joan," as ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

' Our witty songs form a class not less numerous than 
the preceding. The following is exquisitely witty...- 



'* The women all tell me I'm false to my lass, 
** That I quit my dear Chlo^, and stick to my glass : 

FU own ; 
them alone. 



" But to you men of I'^ason, my reasons 
" And if you don't like them, why, lettl 

" Altho' I have left her, the truth ni declire, 
*' I believe she was good, and Fm sure she is fair» 
** But goodness and ch'arms'in a bumper I see, 
*' That make it as good and as charming sfi she. 

** My Chloe had dimples and smiles I must owm 
** But tho' she* could smile, yet in truth she could frown. 
«« Now tell me, ye lovers of liquor divine, 
** Did you e'er ace a £rown in a bumper qJT wine ? 
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'** Her lilies and roses w«re just in her prime, 
" Yet lilies and roses are conquer*d by time ; 
" But in wine from its age such a benefit flows, 
"That we like it the better the older it grows. 

" They tell me my love would in time have been clo3r*d, 
*' And that beauty's insipid when once 'tis enjojr'd; 
** But in wine I both time and enjoyment defy, 
** For the longer I drink, the more thirsty am I. 
« 

*' Let murders, and battles, and history prove 
<< The mischiefs thst wait upon rivals in love : 
*' But in drinking, thank heaven, no rival contends, 
" For the moi^e we love liquor, the more we ai*e iriends. 

*' She too might have poison'd the joy of my life, 
" With nurses, and babies, and squalling and strife, 
** But my wine neither' nurses nor babies can bring, 
'^ And a big-beUy'd bottle's a mighty good thing. 

'< We shorten our days when with love wf engage ; 
** It brings on diseases, and liastens old ag^ : 
*' But wine from grim death can its votaries save, 
•* And keep t'other leg out when there's one in the grave. 

*« Perhaps, like her sex, ever false to their word, 
** She had left me....to get an estate or a lord : 
" But my bumper, regarding nor title nor pelf, 
'* Will stand by me when I can't stand myself. 



*« Then let my dear Chloe no longer complain ; 
«• She's rid of her lover, and I of my pain ; 
" For in wine, mighty wine, many comforts I spy : 
*' Should you doubt what I say,....take a buraber and try.'l 

" When Orpheus went down to the regions below" 
is also full of wit, but it is almost a translation from 
Quevedo. " Celia altogether," by Whitehead, is 
sprightly and pleasing. " Love and folly" is either a 
pretty song or a pretty epigram. It may be proper to 
notice here that though all epigrammatic points are 
judiciously proscribed in the serious lyric, they are yet 
very admissible in the lighter kinds. Lord Chester- 
^elds little song beginning " Mistaken fiEdr,"'&c. has 
much wit ; and there is a vein of odd humour yi a song-^ 
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not very new.....^^ Vain are the channs of white and 
red," &c. Of modem song-writers George Alexander 
Stephens, Mr. Sheridan, and Captain Morris have ex- 
celled most of their contemporaries in the facetious and 
witty. 

As in prose, so the epistolary form "will apply to any 
subject, and almost to any style of poetical compo^- 
tion. It suits best, however, with the morale the &nii«~ 
lia^ and the gay. Mr. Prior's Epistle to Fleetwood 
Shepherd is a happy specimen of the ^miliar epistle 
in verse. Mr. Pope's Epistle to Mr. AddisoD, occa- 
sioned by his Dialogues on Medals, is excellent in its 
kind ; and Mr. Addison's Letter from Italy contains 
some fine description, and some good poetry, though 
the style of his heroic verse is never equal to that of 
Mr. Pope. 

Tales and fables may also be adopjted into almost 
any spccies^of poetry. An heroic poem is indeed only 
an extended tale ; and Dryden's Alexander's Feast is a 
kind of story. Tales and fables are often happily intro- 
duced as illustrations in moral poetry. There are 
some very lively and interesting in the satires and epis- 
tles of Horace ; and I have already remarked the ex- 
cellence of Pope's Sir Balaam. ' ^ 

For nature, interest, and useful tendency, the best 
tale in our language is that of my friend Mr. McNeil, 
« Scotland's Scaith." Of a different description, but 
extremely beautiful, is Pamel's Hermit. 'Dr. Gold- 
smith's beautiful tale of " Edwin and" Angelina" has 
seemingly furnished the hin^ for the story of Dr. Per- 
cy's " Friar of Orders Gray," in which the author has 
ingeniously contrived to weave several detached frag- 
ments of ancient composition. Both are beautiful, but 
they want the moral of the two former pieces. 

Phaedrus was the firat who composed fables in verse; 
but he is little more than a mere translator of jEsop, 
and has lost much of the simplicity and beauty of the 
original. Tfie best poetical feibles in any language are 
those of Mr. Gay. 
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CLES £URIPII>BS.....CORNEILL£.. RACINE YOL- 

TAIRE....SHAKBPEARE....OTWAY....DRVDEN....ROWE... 
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Mr JbEAR JOM^Ty 






I SHALL proceed in this letter to a very brief con* 
sideration of dramatic poetry, a branch of literature of 
vrhicb your favourites the ancients, had very &int ideas 
indeed; and whoever draws his opinions from them, 
will never conceive properly of what we denominate, in 
plain English, (I csmnot find a better word) a play', A 
play has this advantage above every other work of ima^ 
gination, that it is a perfect representation of life : not 
<»)ly the ear and the understanding are interested, but 
the eye itself: it sees the whole action, and if the re- 
presentation is a good one, the deception .is almost com- 
plete, and we might mistaJtce it for a reality. 
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Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam quae sunt oculis cotnmissa ficlelibus et qux 
Ipse sibiti-adit spectator." Be Art Poet. v. 180. 



" What we hear 
" With weaker passion will affect the heart, 
" Than when the faithful eye 'beholds the part.** 

Fraticit. 

X 

. The word drama is universally allowed to be derived 
from the Greek verb ^p««, to do, and it might be lite- 
rally explained an action. Our word fiiay perhaps is 
still better, as it implies an amusing representation or 
entertainment ; yet it is perhaps more applicable to re- 
presentations of the gay or sportive kind than to those 
^ tragedy^ , 
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Both terms, however, imply an actioii, or story^ or 
plot as it is soinetimes called, and this constitutes the 
difference between plays and dialogues. Some of the 
pastorals of Tlieocritus and Virgil might be termed 
little dramas, because they have something of plot or 
st<»*y ; but the majority of eclogues are mere dialogues. 

According to the nature of the subject, ditUBatic 
pieces class under two divisions, trs^edy or ci»nedy ; 
though many modem performances will not strictly 
<&dl under either of these characters ; and the mixture 
of both (the'tragi-comedy) has been practised by some 
of our iirst writers, Shakspeare, Otway, Dry den, and 
Southern ; and is defended by some of our first critics, 
I think by Dr. Johnson, as a more perfect representa- 
tion of real life. 

The same rules in general apply to comedy as to 
tragedy. Aristotle has • advanced . precepts for their 
composition, all deduced fron\ the practice of the Greek 
writers, and which have been most absurdly adopted by 
the French critics, and dramatic writers. But before 
yft inquire into the reasonableness of these dictates of 
Aristotle, it will be proper to take a cursory view of 
the origin and progress of the Greek, drama. 

There-is scarcely any circumstance in which the gra- 
dual progress of human invention is more exemplified, 
than ih the origin and improvement of dramatic com- 
position among the Greeks. 

The Greek drama was originally nothing more than 
a rude song, exhibited by one or more clownish min- 
strels or ballad-singers, who disfigured themselves to 
excite attention. Thespis, who lived 564 years- before 
Christ, collected a company of them together, and 
transported fiiem from village to village in a kind of 
waggon ; and something like this state of the drama 
we see in the rude exhibitions of mummers, and mor- 
rice-dancers, in the inland parts of this kingdom. Thes- , 
pis added to the singers an interlocutor, who served to 
explain the matter of the songs ; and in this state the 
drama continued, till an accident brought it to greater 
perfection. In the representation of a tragedy, in which 
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the furies were exhibited, the buterous dretees of the 
chorus (which consisted of fifty persons) flighted tlie 
pregnant women into fits. Hence ifischy lus was in- 
duced to retrench the number of the chorus, and to 
compensate for the deficiency, added to the actors or 
interiocutors-. He erected a stage, and ornamented it 
with machinery ; and equipped the actors with the robe, 
the buskin, and the mask.* The two latter of which 
^ were accommodationsto the hu^e theatres ; and if our 
' managers proceed as they have lately d<me in enlarging 
our ptoy-houses, our actors must be mounted in bus- 
kins, d»ifigured in masks,, and must Tociferate through 
speaking trumpets. 

From this statement you will see how very imperfect 
the Greek drama was, and how very absunl those cri- 
tics are who would confine us to a servile imitation of 
it. You will also see the reason of what are called the 
unities. The Greeks had but one scene, and as the 
actual performance was an ode> the chorus (or company 
of singers), which was originally the maiflf object, never 
left the stage. The representation therefore admitted 
of no change of place, and only of the time which, was 
employed in the recitation. For the unity of action 
more is to be said ; since in every cbmposition of hu- 
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The draroa owes its rise to days of festivity. For in an- 
cient times it was usual for men, when they had collected in 
the fruita of the earth, to meet together, that they might sa- 
crifiee to the deity, and unbend their minds from the fatigues 
of the hariest. Hence arose two sorts of poetry ; the one 
graver, in praise of the gods ; the other jocose, fuU of lam- 
poon against one another. Under the former head we may 
reckon the Dithyrambics of Bacchus, hymns to the gods, and 
panegyrics upon heroes. Under the second, Iambics and Phal- 
lic verses. The first essays were rough, and unpolished ; but, 
by degrees, the ^at actions of gods and heroes grew more 
numerous, and mcreased into set fables : so, in like manner, 
the jocose compositions began to come under proper regula- 
tions. Thus from the former kind arose tragedy ; from the 
latter, satire, comedy, and mimic«"....roMit/», Lib. U. c. 2. "^ 

D d 2 
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man art it aeems nt c csa a iyto present am&mjH^ in the 
minds <^lJie hearen. 

A modem play, ymi must piepeeire^ is a rer^ dififerr 
ent compoutiony and therelbre to conSmit «s to the same^ 
naiTow limits as the Greek dnmatiats, is to my mooi- 
kind skali never improve: yet iif»on tUs ridicidmis syn* 
tern have critics proceeded; nay* it has even been 
doubted by some of them whether the modeiaa ha^e 
judged well in laying asiie the chonis ; it cenainly mi- 
ded, they allege, both to the magnificence and monJilir 
of the atage, as it' was always emf^kiyed in commend^ 
ing virtue ; but surely it detracted very nuich bfum the 
probability of the performance. EitiMM* the chorus is 
detached from the tragedy, and then it is qnite umiatu- 

' nd) or the persons of the chorus have some connectijtm 
with the subject^ and then it is very difficult fiw the 
poet to preserve the probability. As the chorus was 
first invented, it is no wonder k was retamed so kmg a 
time ; but had the tragedy been first, it is veiy probable 
the other wMld never have had a being. 

Upon these principles let us now examine what 
Aristotle had deemed indispensable.. ..the three umtieSy 
of action, time, and pl^ce ; the first of these I have 
always thought important to every 'compoationy uid I 
have already shewn in what it consists, namely, the re- 
lation of every incident to some great action or end ; 
and it is no less necessary to preserve it iij epic poetry 
than in tmgedy. It is essential even to history, for the 
detail of two narratives at once, or the intermixture of 
them can only serve to confuse. The common prac- 
tice is to divide the whole performance into five acts, 
though this practice has no foundation in nature : the 
first, it is said, should contain an exposition of the de- 
.sign of the representation ; this was formerly perform- 

. cd in a long speech by way of prologue by one aC^pr. - 
Thus it is in Sophocles and Euripides ; but the modems 
have judged better in making the actors open the sub- 
ject hy discoursing together in the first act. In the 
sec6nd, third, and fourth acts, the plot should proceed 
anddra^^f towards a crisis, and prepare gradually for the 
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<kvdk>p«9imt in tiie fifth ftct. ' It u a rute» wbi^ 
gbouid always ^ ob6er?ed» that no person should «v«r 
cpme upon the ttage jmkI go off again without the rea- 
son of Ms apiieaDifiee beiog obvjou99 and ahfohttely ea- 
eeadal to the plot Another rule ia, that all the persona 
should hiB acliAdly engaged in the business of the taa- 
gpedy* and not hitroducad merel)^ as hearers of the prin- 
cipal personages. This is a rule which has been greatly 
m^giectedbf Qiod<»m writers of tragediast aa the prina* 
pai persans am ciHnmonly attendad by a mute com- 
panion, or humble friend, who saepfis to have no qther 
httfi»eason the sli^ than to afford them an opportuni- 
ty of r^ating tb^r story. 

The aeccmd unity is that of dime, which (according 
to those absurd critics who have merely copied from 
the imperle^ fetches left by the ancients; requires 
thfi^ a play should occupy no more time in the supposed 
action ihwa ^t does in the representation. Unity of 
^ace (accor^g to the same prejudiced judges, who 
never looked at the ongin of the prejudice) required 
that the seene should be never shifted &om one pl^^e 
to another. By observing the 1^ of these, the an- 
cients hsd great diSeulty to find any interesting events 
which ceroid be supposed to be acted in so short a Ume ; 
on this account Aristotle himself, who was a slave to 
pnscedmit* was obliged to change. the time, and allow- 
ed them twenty«-four hours. 

That they might not violate the third unity, they wer^ 
ehliged to fix their actum in some public place, such as 
a court OP area be&re a ptJace ; on which account much 
business was transacted there which ought to have becoi 
done in private. 

The truth is, as I before observed, these two last 
unities arose oiit of the imperfection of the Greek dra- 
ma. As the chorus never left the stage, the curtain 
was not let down between the acts. Bhakspeare under- 
stood nature better than those pedantic critics who have 
extolled the unities of Aristotle ; and siurely, according 
to the modem custom, the spectators can» with no de- 
gree of violence upon the imag^natioi^ 'while ^ aetion^ 
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is suspended, suppose a certain time to elapse between 
^e acts ;- and by a very small effort of the imagination, 
they can also suppose themselves .transported, or the 
icene shifted, from one place to another. 

Upon the whole dien, it is plain the modems have 
judged rightly in laying aside the chorus ; and Shak- 
speare, who rejected the unities of time and place, hsfs 
produced the best dramas. Comeille and Racine, on 
the other hand, are generally very exact in the obser- 
vation of Aristotle's rules, and their plays are propoi"-^ 
tionably vapid and lifeless. 

The plot and the sentiment in tn^dy should conspire 
to leave fevourable impresdons and c^inions of virtue 
on the mind; if virtuous men sufier, it must Tender 
their virtues more anoiable : this may be d<Hie by re- 
presenting their misfortunes as the effects of the vices 
of others, or of their own Mlings ; but they should ne- 
ver be made to suffer on account of their virtues. Aris- 
totle observes, that the characters brought upon tihe 
stage should never be perfectly good or ill, but of a 
mixed kind. Mr. Addison's Cato is a very stiff cha- 
racter ; as he is not affected with his own misfortunes, 
he does not raise in us that admiration which tragedy 
is designed to inspire. A stoic philosopher makes a 
bad hero of a tragedy. 

Dr. Blair is justly surprised that the ancient critics 
have thought the play of CEdipus the most proper sub- 
ject of tragedy, ^dipus kills his &ther, and marries 
his mother, so tibat he is guilty both of parricide and 
incest without knowing it; and though he is repre- 
sented as a person of good moral disposition, he is tnade 
to end his days in the moist miserable manner. Such 
a shocking action cannot be supposed to have happened 
above once or twice in the course> of things, if it can be 
supposed to have happened at all ; besides it tends ra- 
ther to excite horror than pity. Almost a similar sub- 
ject was chosen by an author of our own times (the late 
Earl of Orfbrd), with certainly a much better moral, 
the misery attendant on the indulgence of all inordi- 
nate passions'; yet that subject was much too shocking 
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and hide dent for the stage ; and the manager would 
have deserved the severest censure who would have 
presented it to an English audience. I allude to the 
" Mysterious Mother." . 

The plot of a tragedy may be either founded upon 
real history, or be wholly fictitious. Shakspeare chose 
his subjects from Hollingsl>ead or Stowj of from an old 
ballad; and in both he has succeeded. And though 
persons of high rank and fame are well calculated to 
excite attention in the dramatis fiersona^ yet the tragic 
muse may often descend into the recesses of private 
lifef and produce perhaps a more interesting picture 
than if it had even proceeded from a palace. This is 
evident in the charming tragedy of George Barnwell, 
and in one which, though inferior in merit is almost 
equal in moral utility, the Gamester. 

There is hardly any subject which can deeply interest 
the passions that is improper for tragedy. The ancients 
' scarcely ever introduced the passion of love into their 
dramas ; the French, till the time of Voltaire, I believe, 
never produced a tragedy without it. Shakspeare neir 
ther rejects it, nor deems it necessary on all occasions 
whmingly to intixxiuce it. 

The success of every dramatic production will chief- 
ly depend upon the plot being well chosen and inter- 
. esting. Some of Dr. Young's tragedies, which are 
now banished from the stage, are much finer as com- 
positions than Douglas ; but the interesting dtory of the 
latter will always render it popular. Shakspeare's plots 
are in general very happily chosen, even without ^ex- 
cepting his historical plays ; for though he has written 
these in a sort of series, yet he has seized upon the 
most interesting incidents and events in the reigns 
which he depicts. 

'Next to the judicious 'choice and arrangement of the 
plot, the greatest excellence of a dramatic piece is the 
happy display pf character. The unity of action (which 
is the only one \ allow) must be here stiictly preserved. 
In common life we obserye men at different times 
swayed by different humours and passions; yet still 
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Uieve ift a discriminating character ; there i& a turn of 
iBind which evidently distinguishes one man from an- 
other* In dramatic representation this unity of charac- 
ter must be nicely preserved; so that a spectator (if 
blindfold) ought to (tistingukh the personage who 
speakS) even without any reference to the voice of the 
actor« The character should extend through the whole 
piece ; he must not be a different man at the beginning 
from- what he proves in the end. A contrast of charac- 
ters has been recommended by critics, and itf comedy 
it has ceitainly an excellent effect, as when the miser 
ia opposed to the prodigal, the fop to the sloven, the lo- 
quacious to the sententious. But this does net appear 
so essential to tragedy, though Mr. Addison, -in his Ga- 
te, has apparently studied to put all his charactera in 
contrast. 

A great error of aU our modem tragic poets is mak- 
ing all their characters speak in the S£Hne style. They 
endeavour to mark the character ratlier by some pecu- 
liarity in thought than in the manner of expressing it, 
whereas both should be observed. Hence their charac- 
ters arc often absurd without being striking, or more 
frequently are perfectly insipid. Shakspeare possessed 
that peculiar versatility of talent that his marked cha- 
racters have not only a peculiarity of thought, but a pe- 
quliarity of language. lago does not express himself 
like Othello ; nor Cassio like either. . Hamlet and the 
King do not speak alike, any more tteoi Hotspur luxL. 
the Prince. In comedy there is greater scope foir this 
kind of jdiscrimination ; but here it is also miserably ne- 
glected, unless where the Irish or Scotch accent can be 
dalled in aid of a barren imagination. 

The language of tragedy must be dignified, yet ilot 
too poetical. We must never forget that it is a repre- 
sentation of natui^p and of conversation. It must not 
therefore appear toQ much studied ; for that would de*« 
stroy the pleasing illusion, which is its^ greatest charm. 

On the same principle I abhor soliloquies. What per- 
son in real life, except an ideot or madman, ever talks 
to himself? When we see an actor left uppn tlie stage. 
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said addressing the aadieiiee, for that in &ct he does 
when he soliloquizes (as it is improperly called)^ the il- 
lusion is immediatelyv dissipated, and we no longer ^ee 
the character, but the actor. How Shakspeare came to 
be guilty of this grsoid oversight I can scarcely divine. 
It.must have been either from custom or indoience. 

For the same reason a tragedy in rhyme can never 
interest, because it never can furnish any iUuuon, or 
make us for a moment forget the author and actors, and 
imagine it a reality. Our English blank verse approach* 
es so near, to prose, that, when well spoken, the differ- 
ence' is ihiperceptible. Some of the beat parts in Sfaak- 
speare are indeed in prose ; and Lillo's natural and pa- 
thetic dramas entirely so. I haye already sidd that the 
diction should be suited to the character ; so it should 
be to the subject. A play on a modem or domestic to- 
pic should not be in blank verse. 

Much nonsense has been advanced by the critics in 
the form of instructions for dram^ic writers. Such as, 
that no actor should go off the stage more than five 
times ; thai the persons of the drama should not exceed 
a limited number ; and that during the course of an act 
the stage should never be left vacant even for a single 
moment. All these pretended rules are bravely violated 
by our English writers ; and really I never could see 
any just argument for them. 

For dramatic writing we cannot revert further than 
the Greeks ; for I do not concur with Bishop Lowth 
in regarding Job or the Canticles as dramatic pieces. 

Of the Greek writers i&schylus is harsh and ob- 
' scure ; Sophocles more masterly, correct, and sublime; 
Euiipides soft and tender. In the Greek tragedies, for 
tl^ reason already assigned, the action was simple, and 
the incidents few. They are commonly founded on 
the history of their own nation, which should be an ad- 
vantage to their descriptions. Hercules furnished six, 
and the Trojan war no less than seventeen subjects for 
tragedies. Their declamation (like that of the Italian 
opera), was set to musical notes ; and their diomsses' 
changed from declamation to real song. Their actors 
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wore a long flowing robe, and were raised on high bus- 
kinsy called cothurni ; they dso wore masks, wiiich 
were something like helmetSi and were made to re- 
present the persons whose characters they sustained. 
These masks had large mouths, which, by means of 
horn or brass plates, the Abbe du Boss ingeniously con- 
jectures, strengthened the voice, and caused them to 
be heard at a greater distance ; but it may very reasona- 
bly be asked how would these masks represent the 
passions ? We learn, however, that they had also an ex- 
pedient for this purpose ; the mask was painted so as 
to represent different passions on each side, and as the 
actors stood always in profile, they turned that side to 
the spectators which was most agreeable to their pre- 
sent passion ! What a contemptible idea does this give 
us of the Greek theatre, and yet it is the di*ama of the 
Greeks that prejudiced pedants wish us to copy 1 What 
is still more extraordinary, we are told tbat sometimes 
one player spoke and another acted. We must re- 
member,, however, that the ancient theatres were much 
larger than the modem ones, consequently jthe masks 
were of advantage both to the sight and the heaiing ; 
and for the< same reason, the spectators could not so 
easily discern the change of countenance in the actors, 
especially as they acted by day, and their stage was not 
so well illuminated as ours ; and as the masks kept the 
lips from moving, so that it could scarcely be perceived 
who spoke, it would not appear so ridiculous to us to 
have two engaged in the same part as we may imagine. 
In France, Comeille and Racine have somewhat im- 
proved, though not much, on the Greek drama. They 
have introduced many more incidents into their plays 
thati were found in the ancient ti'agedies. Comeille is 
remarked by the French critics for liis sublimity ; Ra- 
cine for describing the tender emotions ; but the merit 
of both appears to me over-rated. ' Voltaire is more a- 
nimated than Racine, and more interesting than either 
him or Comeille. Love always predommates in the 
French tragedies, and it is in general the love of a pe- 
tit-maitre. The French are also fantastically delicate, 
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for they have banished all bloodshed from their stage ; 
but this refinement, some of their own critics acknow- 
ledge they have carried too far, ahd, according to their 
own countryman Voltaire, they have quite enervated 
tragedy/ / 

It may perhaps be affirmed that it is only on the Eng- 
lish st^ge that a perfect tragedy is to be seen. It is 
'there that we find the just representation pf nature, an 
action exhibited, such as the historian might nan-ate. 
Thte events not forced. or unnatural, nor crowded within 
too nari'ow a space. There we see characters such as 
are to be found in real life, such as serve to conduct 
the business of the, plot in its natural course, arid" to a 
natural catastrophe; not stiffly and artificially contrasted, 
as in the French dramas, where every principal charac- 
ter must have his particular opponent, of different sta- 
ture, differently habited, of opposite manners; made 
just to contradict each other, like the buffoons on the 
stage of the mountebank. * 

In this as well as in every other department of ^the dra- 
►ma, Shakspeare necessarily stands alone. His was the 
infkncy of the 'art, and the whole field was open to him. 
The judicious Lowth observes, *' That the passion of 
jealousy, its causes, circumstances, progress and effects, 
are more accurately, more copiously, more satisfactori- 
ly c'escribed in one drama of Shakspeare, tlian^in all the 
disputations of philosophy." 

Perhaps it may bfe allowed, in deference to Bishop 
Lowth's judgment, that the drama tO which he refers, 
Othello, is the most perfect of all ourauthor's produc- 
tions ; and consequently the most perfect tragedy in 
existence in all its parts. If unity of action^ is (as I 
think) an excellence, here every incident contributes to 
the main design. The characters are incomparably a- 
dapted to the action. The unsuspecting simplicity of 
Othello is well combined with the violence of pas^on 
by which he is agitated when he thinks himself abused. 
When I was a very young man, I used to think the 
Zangaof Dr. Young a better drawn character than lagb, 
and so it is according to the artificial rules^ "for mak* 

E e 
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ing tragedies," set forth by the tasteless followers of 
Aristotle, and the French critics ; but more knowledge 
of the world has convinced of my error. Zanga starts 
up at once a complete \illain....Ue has the whole plot) 
its circumstances and consequences at once in view. 
This is' not natural : not to ^>eak of the improbability 
of his treasuring up his revengCj unabated and unchan- 
ged, for so great a series of years. We read in Tacitus 
of one (Tiberius) whose character vi^as " odium in Ion- 
gum jaciensy" but this is not the odium of Zanga, sto- 
red up for so mai)y years, unefiaced by reiterated kind- 
nesses. 

lago, on the contrary, is a villain only by degrees. 
Malignant, envious, and fond of mischief, he enters 
upon his plan at first with only the vague and malevo- 
lent design of creating some uneasiness. In every pro- 
gressive step he finds himself more deeply entangled, 
till at length in his own defence he is compelled to 
proceed. Even when the plot is considerably advanced, 
he sees not the end.*.. 

«* Tis here biit yetconfus'd, 

** Knavery's plain face is never seen till used." 

The villainy of lago is also prompted from time to 
time by many circumstances ; offence, jealousy and re- 
sentment at Othello, envy of Cassio, the having cheat- 
ed, and continuing to cheat Roderigo, all serve to involve 
him deeper and deeper, and to promote the catastrophe. 

The incidents are tnily interesting ; the theft of. the 
handkerchief, and Othello seeing it in Cassio's hand, 
are incomparably wrought up. In short, whether in 
the tumultuous scene in the street, of rousing Braban- 
tio, or in the scenes after the arrival at Cyprus, we gan 
scarcely imagine that it is a fiction which is presented to 
us. 

The poetry of the impassioned parts is of the highest 
kind, and I think in the concluding speech of Othello 
there are more beauties than are any where comprised 
in the same compass. 
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Such is this astonishing production of human intel- 
lect ; and yet I feel it almost rashness to pronounce it 
tine master-piece of our author. In Lear there is some- 
tiiing still grander, and perhaps the fable is still more 
generally interesting. Granting that the 'plots were not 
liis own, still it is the judgment, taste, and genius of 
Shakspeare that is displayed in selecting such stories 
a.s serve for the basis of the most magnificent display 
of all the great passions incidental to human nature. 
Who will compare the cold and inanimate declamation 
of CEdipus, in the Greek tragedy, with the sublime 
l>urst of passion, when the old king resents the un- 
feeling ingratitude of his daughters ? But even CF.dipus 
in- the hands of Shakspeare, would have been a different 
character. 

' One thing I must remark of this exquisite drama, 
because I have not seen it remai*ked by others, aild that 
is, the perfect consistency, in the midst of seeming in- 
consistencies, with which the principal character is sup- 
ported. Lear is introduced as a very choleric person; 
and, conscious of the error of his own disposition, and 
distrustful of himself, it is curious to observe how he 
doubts the reality of his daughter's ing^titude, and ap^ 
pears desirous of referring at first to his own frailty. 
Thus, when the unkindness of his eldest daughter is 
first hinted to him, he observes.... 

" Thou but remeroberest me of mine own faint con- 
ception : I have perceived a most faint neglect of late ; 
which I have rather blamed as mine own jealous curi- 
osity." 

The unity of action is perhaps not quite so well pre- 
served as in Othello. The under plot of Glostcr and 
Edgar presents, it is true, a kind of contrast to the other; 
but it is not necessary to the main action. All the cha- 
racters are finely sustained ; that of Kent is original, 
and the most interesting under character perhaps to be 
found in any drama. Some of the speeches of Lear are 
highly poetical, especially 



" I tax not you, ye elements," &c. 
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Hamlet is perhaps the most faulty of our author s 
dramas ; and yet it is perhsps tlie most interesting^ of 
them all in the representation. The plot is ^ very ill 
conducted : the appearance of a ghost violates the pro- 
bability of the action i and yet) as Dr. Johnson wteil re- 
marks, ^^ the apparition left the i*egions of the dead to 
little purpose : the revenge that was required is not ob- 
tained but by. the death of him who was required to 
take it." The murder of Polonius, and the subsequent 
madness and death of poor Ophelia, who is all aic»ig: 
cruelly treated, outrages humanity ; and Hamlet's ne- 
glect of the opportunity to kill the king when at pray- 
ers (and that upon the most shocking of motives, lest 
from tlie occasion he might obtain mercy pf Heaven^ 
seems to defeat the object of the play ; and reduces 
the author to a very awkward and disgusting catastro- 
phe. 

Where then lies the charm of Hamlet ? I answer, 
in the matchless genius of Shakspeare, who has combi- 
ned in this play more variety of incident, more refine- 
ment of moral sentiment, more exquisite displays of 
human character than are to be found in any other 
di*ama. The ghost is such as no other author could 
have conjured up, solemn, dignified, yet tender and pa- 
thetic. The incident of the play exhibited before the 
court is finely contrived; tlie spectator's interest is 
kept alive from the beginning for tlie fate of Xiamlet ; 
and the closet scene with the Queen is perhaps the fi- 
nest specimen extant of dramatic dialogue. The pic- 
tures referred to are undoubtedly supposed to hang 
against the wall, as part of the furniture of the queen's 
closet. ^ 

Macbeth scarcely holds a lower rank than any of the 
preceding. I cannot agp*ee with Dr. Johnscm, that it 
is deficient in discrimination of character. I think the 
progress of wickedness is more finely marked in Mac- 
beth than in any portrait that I have ever found. He com- 
mences a brave, honourable, and loyal person. One 
&lse step conc^ucts to another, and he becomes gradual- 
ly so depraved, that he declares 
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** I am in blood 



" Stept in 80 far, that should I wade no more, 
^*' Returnipg were as tedious as go o'er." 



Tlie machiner3r> which is grounded upon historical, 
or at least traditional evidence^ is finely supported. I 
think it is Dryden that says : 

" But Shakspeare's magic could not copied be, 
" Within that circle none durst walk but he." 

And I cannot remark with indignation on the abo- 
minahle manner in which this incomparable play is 
commonly represented. The witches, who are de- 
signed as very serious characters, are represented by 
buffoons. On the contrary, instead of the low come- 
' dians, the very best declaimers in the theatre ought to 
support these awful, I had almost said sublime person- 
ages ; and every exertion should be made to add to the 
solemnity of the scene. 

The versatility of Shakspeare's talents is shewn in 
Cymbeline, where the passion of jealousy is exhibited 
under a different form and character to what it assumes 
in Othello. In his historical plays, the correctness 
with which the characters are drawn and sustained, as 
&r as historical report enables us to judge, is greatly 
toi be admired. The best I think are Julius Caesar, 
and Richard III. In the former it is impossible not 
to observe how much better the character of Brutus is 
drawn by Shakspeare, than that of Cato by Mr.. Addi- 
son. 

Next to Shakspeare^ our best tragic writer is un* 
doubtedly Otway. Dr. Beattie most unaccountably de*- 
ckires...." That the merit of Venice Preserved, and the 
Orphan, lies rather in the beauty of particular passa- 
ges than in the general effect of tlie whole." If this 
was the case, it is plain that these plays would only af- 
fect and please a few individuals of nice taste and dis- 
crimination, whereas the populace are always attracted 
by them and 'delighted with them. I believe much fi- 
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ner passages might be selected from some of Diyden's 
plays than any which are to be found in Otway, yet 
these plays do not keep the stage, and are not admired 
on the whole. In truth a few fine passages will never 
support any drama. After Otway, Rowe and Young 
rank highest in the list of English tragic Writers. 
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COMEDY..-.ARISTOPHANBS — PiAUTUS.-..TBBENCB.... 

MOUBRE ^HAKSP£AR£......JONBON BEAUMONT 

AND FLETCHBB...DRYDEN...CONGRBTB..FARQUHAR 

....VANBURGH....STEELE ADDISON CENTUVRE 

SHERroAN. 

MTDEAR JOatJ^, 

ON the subject of comedy I shall, I hope, be less 
prolix than on the other branch of dramatic poetry ; 
for much of what might be said on this topic is antici- 
pated in my last letter. For good compositions of thi^ 
kind, as well as of the former class, we must look to 
the modems, and not to the ancients ; indeed, as I observ- 
ed, a play (strictly so called) may be regarded as a mo- 
dem invention, at least what the ancients hare left us 
are to be considered only as hints on which modem 
dramatists hare successfully improved. Aristophanes 
was a mere farce writer, a buffoon, almost destitute of 
the only qualities that can render buffoonery tolerable, 
wit and humour. Plautus was much superior, and some 
of Ms dramas have both plot and character. Terence, 
who is regarded as a translator of Menander, is intoler- 
ably fiat and tedious, and there is a sameness in all his 
dramas which renders the pehisal of thetn, to me at 
, least, insufferably irksome. In them there is very lit- 
tle of character or wit, nor indeed any one essential of 
a good play. 

As I rejected Aristotle*s rules respecting time and 
place in tragedy, so I think 'them equally absurd applied 
to comedy. The unity of action I would still insist up- 
on for a general reason, which has been frequently re- 
peated in the course of these letters. 

The object of comedy is commoply regarded as dia- 
metrically opposite to that of tragedy ; yet I am not 
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one of that class of critics who amdemn those muigled 
dramas, which sometimes produce seriousness and sor- 
row, and sometimes levity and laughter. " They ap- 
proach nearer," says Johnson, << than either (tragedy or 
comedy) to the appearance of life; they shew how 
great machinations and slender designs may promote 
or obviate one another, and the high and low co-ope-» 
rate in the general system of unavcudable concatena- 
tion." 

As, however, the provinces of each are distinct, 
though they may occasionally be united in the same 
production, we may be allowed to consider them under 
a distinct character. 

The ends and principles of tragedy I formerly stated 
to be the passions of terror and pity ; the ludicrous and 
absurd are the objects of comedy ; and while the former 
-4s conversant in the g^eat and important transactions of 
human life, the latter occupies itself with the lesser 
views and follies of men. The scene of tragedy is best 
laid in a different country, or at least at a different pe- . 
nod of time ; but comedy should be suited to the com- 
mon level of men, and therefore directly contrary m: s 
l)oth these respects. Dr. Blair is of opinion that the 
scene should be most frequently laid in our own coun- 
try, or at least not too far distant, to expose the reign- 
ing foibles : thus the general idea or definition of come- 
dy is a satirical exhibition of the follies and improprie- 
ties of mankind. While this is strictly pursued^ comedy 
may answer an excellent purpose, besides that of 
amusement, and become subservient to die improve- 
hient of morals ; but in licentious hands it may be, as 
* it too frequently is, made an instrument of corruption. 

In writing comedy, as well as tragedy, the first, ob- 
ject should be to find a really interesting story or plot, 
not too intricate, but such as will engage the audience, 
and ke^p attention alive. The next is to fill the drama 
with such an exhibition of characters, as will at once 
interest and amuse. Much has been said about con- 
trasting the characters, but 'this is reducing genius to 
line and rule. The characters should naturally emanate 
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out of the plot or story, and not be formed upon any 
mechanical oi* technical principles. They should be 
rather diversified than contrasted. To step ^^ from 
' grave to gay, from lively to severe," is a good nile, and 
where a contrast naturally presents itself,, it v^ilK contri*- 
bute to enliven the scene ; but pix)bability should never 
be sacrificed to. it. 

In comedy something of exaggeration may be per-^ 
mitted. It is indeed a jMcture of life, but it is a (hc- 
turd in caricature. I believe, in truth, that any exact 
picture of life would tire or disgust on Uie stage, where 
we expect to see something different from what we are 
every day accustomed to ; and for this reason such 
plays as are the most exact copies of life ; such as the 
Careless Husband, and the Jealous Wife, are the least • 
interesting. Yet nature and probability must not be 
violated too far, for then it ceases to be a re/iresentation,^ 
The illusion must be kept up to the spectator ; he must 
for th^ instant believe it real, or the effect is lost.* No- 
thing of a Jiorrid or disgusting nature should be intro- 
duced into comedy, for then the cheerfulness and hi- 
larity it is intended to excite would be destroyed. It 
is needless almost to add, that a comedy should always 
(for the same reason) have a fortunate conclusion : yet 
I must remark that, to achieve the end, in many mo- 
dem comedies all probability is violated. The spend- 
thrift is made frugal, the miser becomes generous ; and 
the greatest contrast is exhibited in the same perscm- 
age, who is often the complete opposite at the end of 
the play to what he was in the beginning. The con- 
sistency of character is most ably maintained by Shak- 
speare and Moliere. 

The language in comedy should be always adapted 
to the respective characters. In the mouth of a clown, 
or a very low person, even vulgar language may be ad- 
mitted ; but the style should in no case be too highly 
polished or refined, like the langw^e of books. As 
tlie piece is a representation of life, so the language 
should be that of conversation ; and any thing above it 
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is only naturalin the mouth of a pedant or very affect- 
ed person, a Malvolio, a Vellum, or a Malaprop. 

The first writers of coniedy introduced living cha- 
racters, and sometimes the most virtuous persons of 
the age, upon the stage, Socrates himself not except- 
ed. This was, however, attended with great evils and 
disturbances, and at length they were prohibited by law 
from the exhibition of any living characters. Aristo- 
phanes is the pnncipal author of this description now 
oxtant. The wit of these writers was, as I before 
hinted, of the lowest kind;' and their discourses often 
obscene. What is called the middle comedy was an 
elusion of the laws, by introducing real characters un- 
der feigned names ; but we have no author of this kind 
■ now remaining. The new comedy consists in drawing 
pictures and characters, but not living ones. 

Plautus and Terence were the most popular comic 
writers among the Romans. Plautus has more of the 
truly cornier his characters are drawn with strong fea- 
tures, his language is also strong, but coarse. Tjerence 
is a strict observer of rules, but fails in strength ; and 
what detracts from his merit is, that he is a 'Constant 
imitator of the Greeks. 

A considerable difference is to be observed between 
the French and the English comedy. The French are 
more regular, perhaps more tame ; the English are 
irregular, but interesting and full of plot : I am afrani 
I must add, that the French are more decorous and 
. chastjB. If, indeed, I gave little praise to the French 
tragic writers, I cannot in justice be equally niggardly 
of applause to their comic drama. Moliere is himself 
an host : he abounds in character, wit and humour ; his 
plots are ingenious, '^lively, and interesting ; -and in his 
phiys in general we find little to offend a modest ear, 
or throw ridicule upon virtue. It must be allowed, 
howpver, that some of Moliere's plays (the much ad- 
mired Misanthrope, for instance) are heavy and spirit- 
less. Indeed, the French plays have in general less 
variety than the English ; and perhaps this might ia 
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some measure be accounted for from tiie nature of 
their despotic govemmenty which had a tendency to 
spread a greater uniformity over their behaviour : but 
it is strange that the French) who are remarkable for 
their levity, and certainly not praise-worthy for their 
niorals, should so hr exceed the English in the decen- 
cy and decorum of their comedies. 

Since the time of Moliere, the French have invented 
^ new kind of comedy^ called Larmoyant^. In this kind 
of writing, sentiment is more studied than plot or cha- 

' racter; the plots chiefly turn on the discovery of some 
person, a woman, for instance, in mean circumstances, 
found to be the daughter of some rich man ; or a wife 
finds her husband, whom she imagined lost or dead: 
This style of writing has also been introduced in £ng- 

~ land, under the name of sentimental comedy ; but the 
humour of Goldsmith, and the wit of Sheridan, have 
laughed it off the stage. 

In taking a short view of the English comic writers. 
Shakspeare must occupy not only the first, but the high- 
est place. His dramas, after a lapse of two centuries, 
are still gazed at with unabated ardour by the populace, 
are still read with admiration by the scholar. They in- 
terest the old and the young, the gallery and the pit, the 
people and the critic. At their representation appetite 
. is never palled, expectation never disappointed. The 
changes of fashion have not cast him into shade, th^ va- 
riations of language have not rendered him obsolete. 
His plots are lively, an3 cpmmand attention"; his cha- 
racters are still new and striking, and his wit is fertile 
even to exuberance. Perhaps there never was a drama 
which so happily combined tender sentiment with co- 
mic force as " As You Like it:" there is scarcely a cha- 
racter in It which foils to interest. Adam and Jacques, 
are ti*uly original ; and even the buffoonery of the 
clown is of a superior cast. In the Merchant of \e- 
nice die unity of action is somewhat violated by a dou- 
ble plot; but perhaps two plots were never so happily 
combined as in this play ; and one rises so naturally 
jout of the other, that not the smallest confusion is pror 
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duced. The comic scenes pleas^itly relieve the mmd 
from the effect produced by th6 serious. The conclu- 
sion is unexpected, and the effect of the whole is truly 
happy. Gradano appears to me a character which 
Shakspeane only could have penned ; though, from the 
little interest which he has in the plot, he is less noti- 
ced than he would have been for his sportive wit, had 
he been of more impor*''nce to the main action. What 
an effort of imagination is Ihe Tempest ! Magic, the 
tendency of which is naturally to excite horror and dis- 
gust, is converted into an instrument of gaiety and plea- 
sure ; and the author can give diversity of character 
even to ideal beings, or rather seems as much conver- 
sant with the world of spirits as with the characters of 
men. Perhaps the Merry Wives of Windsor is one of 
the most regular of Shakspeare's comedies; and I 
scarcely know a play that cwmes more "completely un- 
der that description. The principal character, Fal- 
staff, is, however, scarcely so well depicted as in Henry 
the Fourth. In the scenes with the Prince, when 
debauchery and cheating are the themes, the old 
l^night seems more in his proper element than in his 
rencpunter with ladies. It is remarkable that, so 
early as Shakspeare's time, the paltry stage trick of ex- 
citing a vulgar laugh at the broken dialect of a foreign- 
er was in use ; a trick which has sinc^ been almost the 
sole support of a comedy, but which was utterly un- 
worthy of the genius of Shakspeare. Much Ado About 
Nothing, though the subject in some measure justifies 
the title, is yet abundant in wit and pleasantry; and 
Measure for Measure, and the Twelfth Night, are tru- 
ly interesting. The Winter's tale is the most irregular 
of our author's comedies : there the unity of time is 
indeed violated beyond all bounds : yet it contains some 
exquisite strokes of nature and poetry, and many pleasant 
playful scenes. Of the Miduumlner Night's Dream it 
is difficult to judge by any of the rules of criticism ; it 
is, in every point of view, a most extraordinary piece, 
and r confess I should like to see it Avell performed. 
The scenes between Bottom, Quioce, faid their compa- 
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ny of players, are exquisitely humorous. The Come- 
dy of Errors, Love's Labour Lost, and the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, are the worst of our author's pro- 
ductions, if indeed they are really his. 

Ben Jonson may be regarded as next hi order of 
time to Shakspeare, but in genius he is greatly his Ia- 
ferior. Jonson was classically educated, and he endea- 
voured to reduce the English comedy to the rules of the 
critics. He studied character rather than plot ; but he 
crowds characters together in an artificial manner, and 
yet they are less striking than those of Shakspeare. 
Anodier circumstance un&vourable to the dramas of 
Jonson, when compared with those of his' great master, 
is, that Jonson psdnted from the age in which he lived, 
Shakspearp from human, nature itself. ^^ He's knight 
of the shire, and represents you all," is a line that will 
apply to tnost of the characters of Shakspeare. Hence 
his plays are in fashion in every age ; while those of 
Jonson are now almost banished from the stage. 

Beaumont and Fletcher wrote rather on the model 
of Shakspeare than of Jonson ;* yet in their plots they 
are somewhat more regular than the former ; but the 
composition is incorrect, though they contain many 
beauties. Dryden informs us that the j^lays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher were the reigning favourites of his 
time, two of theirs being: acted for one of Shakspeare's: 
they have, however, had their day, for at present only 
one of them keeps the stag^, " Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife ;" which, notwithstanding a strain of indelicacy 
in it, is still popular, from the entertainment which it 
aifords, by an interesting plot supported by much hu- 
mour. , 

I shall pass over a multitude of comic writers whose 
plays are now consigned to oblivion, and even Dryden 
himself, (whose excellence was certainly not comedy, 
though in the Sptinisji Friar there is much pleasantry 
and wit) to mention Congreve, an author of whom you 
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must have heard much, though I dare believe you have 
never seen one of his plays performed. The last of 
them that I remember to have been acted is Love for 
Love, which is ceitainly one of his worst. The plays 
of Congreve, like those of Jonson, are deficient in plot: 
the characters too are not well discriminated ; they are 
only depicted in the sentiment, for they all speak the 
same language. They abound in wit, and but little in 
what is properly called humour. They arcj'atthe same 
thnei disgraced occasionally by gross obscenity. 

Farquhar and Vanburgh had both better notions of 
what a comedy should be than Congreve ; yet they are 
well characterised by Pope.... 

** What pert, low dialogtie has Farquhar writ ! 
*• Van wanted grace, who never wanted wit.'* 

One comedy of Vanburgh's, however, which was 
corrected by Cibbcr, and therefore passes under their 
joint names, is excellent, and that is " The Provoked 
Husband," which is unexceptionable in every respect, 
except in having a double plot. 

The comedies of Mrs. Ccntlivre are lively and inte- 
resting ; and it is no small commendation to say, that 
even at this distance of time two of hers still continue 
to be popular, " The Wonder," and " A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife." 

Sir Richard Steele must rank among our best co- 
mic writers. The hint of his Conscious Lovers is ta- 
ken from Terence ; but how infinitely it is improved ! 
Mi*. Addison too succeeded better in comedy than in 
tragedy ; and his Drummer is, in my opinion, one of 
the very best that ever was written conformably to the 
ru les lof Aristptle . ' 

Of the modem stage it would be, in some measure, 
indecorous to speak ; yet I cannot conclude my letter 
without naming one autlior of singular merit....you an- 
ticipate the name of Sheridan. ' Perhaps no man smce 
the days of Shakspeare ever possessed equal powers for 
the drama. We have several other writers, who, if 
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they do not write for posterity, at least contribute ta 
the entertainment of the present age, and'are lively and 
spirited. Of the translations from the German (so 
much in fashion) I have seen but one, and that is the 
Stranger, and I confess it has left me not the slightest 
wish to see any more from the same manufactory. In 
its plot it is immoral, and very deficient both in humour 
and character. 
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EPIC POETBY....HOMER..,.APOLLO:^US RHODIUS....Vm- 

GIL....LUCAN TASSO... CAMOEN3... ERECILLA....VOLr- . 

T^mE....MlLTON. 

4 

THE day of epic poetry seems in a great measure 
' to be passed by ; and it is to be apprehended that no 
modem epic poem will have any permanent success ; 
the rules, therefore, ivhiph I have to lay down, and the 
cridcisitis I shall have to advance, will rather respect 
the past than either the present or the. future. In what 
has been done however, there is an immense field open- 
ed for admiration, and it is ever a most pleasing exer- 
cise of the mind to review the highest exertions of the 
human imagination, and to enumerate the triumpns of 
human genius. 

Men destitute of taste may pass by with a supercili- 
ous contempt the petty wars between a few piratical 
states of Greece, and a town (so contemptible tliat the 
ruins are not even extant) on the opposite shore. But 
the work of Homer, which could make great things out 
of sman, must still be contemplated, like the pyramids 
of Egypt, as an object which, being the work of man, 
cannot fail to i^nterest us, while we feel we are men. 
No person in his senses believes the fabulous voyage 
of -^neas from' Troy to Italy, much less the descent of 
the Caesars from Ascanius ; but every Une of the poem 
whiclf celebrates these imaginary topics contains fine 
poetical beauty ; and while we read, in opposition to 
conviction, we involuntarily 
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Hold each strange taltf devoutly true," 
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Such is the charm of real poetryy and may I ever be 
such an intellectual epicure as to relish heartilf these 
mental -illusions ! 



*' Perish that critic pride, which oft has h«l*d 
'* Its empty thunders o'er the epic world ; 
" Which, eag^r to extend its mimic reign. 
Would bind free fancy in a servile chain s 
With papal rag^ the eye of genius biind» 
And bar the gates of glory on the mind. 
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To be diffiise in precepts for what I deem almost im-> 
practicable^ you must perceive would be absurd. Or if 
we admit that some genius of a superior cast should 
hereafter appear, he will be able to make laws for him- 
self. A second Bonaparte, he will establish a new code 
of legisladon for other nations of the world. 

An, epic poem is a representation, and in part a dra- 
matic representation, of some important action.* Yet it 
essentially differs from all pieces composed for scenic 
exhibition. Dramatic compositions distinguish charac- 
ters by the passions, epic poems by the actions. In an 
epic poem, however, there are three objects to be con- 
sidered, the action, actors, and narrative. First, it is ne- 
cessary that the action should be one, I have had occa- 
sion^ often to shew the necessity of unity of action in 
every composition ; and I may add, that this 'makes a 
fuller impression on the hearers than a number of inci? 
dents which have no connexion with one another. The 
unity of action has particularly been expected in this 
kind of composition, even since Aristotle's time, who 
first took particular notice of it ; but it must not be* a 
slight unity, as the action of one man, but a strict con- 
nection, a train of means pointing to some end ; so th& 
main end of the ^neid is the establishment of i&neas 
in Italy. In the Odyssey, it is the return of Ul3rsses to 
Ithaca ; and in the Iliad, the effects of the resentment 
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of Achilles. Though it is not so sensible in the Odys- 
sey^ as the |K>et begins in the middle of the subject, yet 
it is more pleasant than in the Iliad, where we niust al- 
ways look back for the causes of the action to the com- 
mencement of the poem. Miltop is veiy accurate as 
to unity. By closely adhering to unity, I do not however 
mean that every event should be exactly narrated ac- 
cording to the order of time, -or that the poet should be 
always confined to one single action ; he may, consist- 
ently with unity, introduce several episodes into his po- 
em, but these must not be digressions from the main 
end and action, but lesser acts or inferior incidents. The 
word episode is derived from tragedy ; the soiig of the 
chorus was the original part of that performsmce, aiid 
all the speeches which are introdiiced to give some re- 
spite to the chorus, were called episodes. The word^ 
however, is employed in a different sense by the mo- 
derns ; for by them it is sometliing not essential to the 
main action, but related or connected with it. Thus the 
adventures of Ulysses with Polyphemus, Circe, the Sy- 
rens, &c. are episodes. They have all some tendency to 
carry on the chief design ; yet they are not so essen- 
tially necessary, but that any of them might be taken 
away without breaking in upon the chief action. Such 
are the adyentures of Nisus and Euryalus, and the fu- 
neral games in Virgil. The descent of ^neas into hell 
is one part of the main action ; but all things which hap- 
pen there, except consulting his father, are episodes. 
It has been established as a general rule, that episodes 
ouglit never to be foreign to tlie main design, and'that 
they ought not to be too long. As they are intended to 
diversify the poem, their chief design is oniament, and 
therefore they should be particularly elegant and finish- 
ed. An epic poem on the whole sliould be entire or 
complete, according to Aristotle, and should have a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end, which certainly is non- 
sense when applied to epic poetry exclusively, as it may 
serve for every composition which is not the raving of 
a madman. Again,, the action must be great and inte- 
resting, and such as may justify the apparatus the poet 
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has been at^ the pains to set before us. This is suffi- 
ciently evident, nor have any of the great poets failed 
in the choice of their action. Hence it may- be asked} 
whether an epic poem ought uniformly to end well ? It 
appears most probable it ought ; for as the time is much 
longer than that of tragedy, to end miserably after the 
recital of so many misfortunes, would' too deeply dis- 
tress the mind. Milton, however, is an exception ; but 
it may be doubted whether he is happy in this respect. 
The subject of an epic poem should not be of too re- 
cent date : it should never be written from any history 
"With which we are well acquainted ; for the imagina<» 
tion may sport with the events and characters of former 
ages^ and we can easily believe the latter much more 
perfect, than those with whom we are in a manner ac- 
quainted. Lucan and Voltaire are the only poets wtib 
have acted contrary to tliis rule. The time or duration 
of the action may, according to the critics, be conside- 
rably longer in an epic poem than a dramatic composi- 
tion : the action of the Iliad employs forty-seven days,* 
that of the ^neid five years and a half, and the Odyssey 
about eight years. But if we compute, according to 
some, from the sailing of Ulysses from the isle of Ca- 
lypso, and the dispersion of the fleet of ^neas, the. lat- 
ter only occupies fifty-eight days, and th& former one 
year and seven months.t 

There are some reasons why an epic poem should 
commence somewhere in the course of the action, in- 
deed near the conclusion: 1st, because of the variety 
which it gives to the poem, by making it in part dra- 
matic, and putting a part of the narrative into the mouth 
of the principal character ; 2d, because it excuses the 
poet from that minuteness, and consequent tediousness, 
which would be necessaiy in pursuing the hero through 
every circumstance of the narrative ; 3d, the introduc- 
tion of a part of the narrative in that way pleases by the 
air and ingenuity which is displayed by the poet in the 
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manner of introducing it) and the surprise it occasions ; 
ithlf, it affords room for more animated stn^es of pas- 
nooy than if the whole story was told by the poet.... 



Qqk ipse miserrima vicUy 
Et quorum pars magfna fui. Quis talia fando 
Temperet a lachrymis/* &c. Virg. 
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* '* Those direful scenes I saw on Phrygia's shore, 
'' Those wars in which so large a part I bore, 
" The fiercest Argire would with tesirs bewail,** &c. 

POT. 

As in the drama, so in epic poetry, the characters 
should be properly adapted to the plot, and should seem 
to rise naturally out of it. Each individual must be pos-^ 
sessed of peculiar features, to disting^sh him from 
others. Homer excels in this part ; the characters of 
Virgil are more general, and not so easily distinguish- 
ed. The only particular and well-drawn character in 
the £neid is Dido, which is strongly marked. The 
epic howeref, with respect to character, differs from 
the drama essentially in one instance. In the drama 
supernatural beings, and particularly the deities of a 
superior order, are almost interdicte<d. In an epic poem, 
on thb contrary, they are always expected. Why this 
low, mean, and inexpressivier term machinery has been 
implied to this portion of epic poetry I have never seen 
rationally accounted for. It has arisen, I apprehend, 
among modem critics^ from some metaphysical notion, 
* t)tat all the events of the poem are put in mdiion by the 
machinery of supernatural agency. Thus in Homer, 
where any thing wonderful is recoimted it is ascribed 
to the gods, as when the horse of Achilles speaks 

//. xix. T. 407- 

" Then, strange to tell (so Jtmo -wilVd) he^broke 

** Eternal silence, and portentous spoke," Popii^. 
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The machinery of every epic poem should be such 
as is consonant to the popular belief at the time the 
poem is composed, otherwise' it will be coldly introdu- 
ced by the poet, and without effect to the reader. AUe* 
gorical machinery only serves to remind us that we are 
perusing fiction ; and neither this, nor obsolete mytho- 
logy can awaken the passions of awe and terror. After 
all, machinery should be sparingly used, and with great 
discretion, for in epic poetry as well as tragedy the rule 
is a good one.... 

'' Nee deus intersit, nisi dig^us vindice nodus.** 
' De Art. Foet.\.\9l. 

" Nor let a god in, person stand display'd, 

*' 0nlcss the labouring plot deserve his aid." Francis. 

Homer makes perhaps too free use of his machinery ; 
and indeed debases his divinities below the characters 
sof men ; but the Greek mythology was but a clumsy 
and puerile system. It can only please children, and is 
justly exposed to the sarcastic censure of Lactantius, 
and the ridicule of Lucian. 

If the difficulty of composing a good epic poem is so 
great as all critics have concurred in representing it ; 
if the fable must be happy, popular and interesting ; 
the characters well chosen, striking atid new, and the 
poetry abounding in every charm of ver^e, we cannot 
wondef , if in such long undertakings, so few have suc- 
ceeded. Yet every age has been fertile in epic poems. 
Petrarch, and even Boccacio, composed each one. Sir 
Richard Blackmore produced no less, than four, and 
, even in our own time some compositions of this de- 
scription, and of considei*able merit, have made their 
appearance. 

But, whatever may be the fate of our coiitemporary 
epic poets, very few of those who have preceded them 
have met With that attention from posterity with which 
their authors doubtless flattered themselves, and which 
perhaps many of them might really deserve. Perhaps 
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very long poems have a natural tendency to sink into 
oblivion by their own weight, unless supported by some 
very striking circumstances, or something "peculiarly 
interesting in the plot, or fable ; while a short poem 
may subsist on one brilliant passage. Even the cha- 
ritable muse of Mr. Hayley can summon but a few as 
worthy candidates to the epic banf[uet, though he seems 
to have pressed Dante, Ariosto, .and even Gresset, 
whose hero is a parrot, into the service. I shall present 
you with a still less voluminous catalogue. 

Homer is not only the first epic poet, but one of the 
first of poets. Mr. Pope, I think, calls the Iliad <^ the 
oldest book extant, except the Bible.'* Yet I think I 
perceive some internal evidence to induce me to be- 
lieve him a little posterior to Hesiod. If we consider 
the period at which he composed, the works of Homer 
can scarcely be contemplated with sufficient admiration. 
Not that I am prepared to join in the praises which 
distempered pedants have lavished on this wonderful 
person. I cannot find in him every art and science. I 
cannot agree that " the philosopher discovers in hinx 
the first rudiments of moral knowledge, or the physi- 
cian the science of diseases and their cures.*\ *' The 
astronomer and the legislator" must resort to superior 
authority. Still the Iliad and Odyssey are wonderful 
productions. In the original no small share of their 
utility and interekt arises from the striking and evident- 
ly correct picture which they exhibit of the manners, 
language, niodes of thinking and of acting at so early a 
period of society. This effect is lost in Mr. Pope*s 
translation, but in return he has presented us with 
poems richer than the originals in every poetical beau- 
,ty. I feel myself confirmed in this last sentiment not 
only by the verdict of Dr. Johnson (always a high au- 
thority), but by the fact, that no literal translation of 
Homer has ever been acceptable to the public taste. 
There is a curiosa felicilas in the original language of 
every good author which cannot be transfused, and Mr. 
Pope, as he cx>uld not give us eveiy excellence of Ho- 
mer, was right to compensate for the loss by some 
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1:>eauties of his owii. In his English Homer he has 
brought his author nearer to the character and standard 
of Virgil's jEneid. Yet the version, where the subject 
and sentiment of the author would admit of it, is much 
more literal, correct, and even condensed, than might 
have been expected. I say condensed, for it is the na- 
ture of translation to expand by periphrasis, ratlier than 
to keep within the bounds and limtts of the original. Dr. 
Johnson says of Mr. Pope, that ^^ he has left in his Ho- 
mer a treasure of poetical elegance to posterity. His 
version may be said to have tuned the English tongue ; 
for since its appearance no writer, however deficient in 
other powers, has wanted melody. Such a series of 
lines, so elaborately corrected, and so sweetly modula- 
ted, took possession of the public ear, the vulgar was 
enamoured of the poem, and the learned wondered at 
the translation." 

' -A question has been lately agitated, which however 
does not in my opinion admit of a debate. It has been 
gravely asserted that the Illiad and Odyssey have been 
composed in detached fragments, and by different hands ; 
that these fragments were afterwards collected and (I 
can use no other than a vulgar term) patched together, 
and each made into a whole. It would reaUy be to in- 
sult your understanding to argue in detail on such an 
absurd hypothesis. Unity of action is one of the great 
praises of Homer, especially in the Iliad. The fable is 
one complete plot, all the incidents tending to the same 
end. More than this, there is even a unity of charac- 
ter, and this is preserved religiously through each poem. 
We know, and almost anticipate (after we are acquaint- 
ed with the characters) what Nestor, Achilles, or Ulys- 
ses will say upon any subject. Can such a poem 
then be the work of different persons without union or 
correspondence with each other? Can any thing in 
criticism itself be more absurd than such a supposition ? 
But further still,' there is even in Homer a uniformity 
of language and style. Every author has a vocabulary 
ofliis own, and Homei'^s is not extremely copious. The 
same words and phrases continually occur, and some- 
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timet the same verses. Where are the breaks, the 
junctures ? where is the hand of the compiler who put 
these frag^ments together discernible? who has dis* 
coTeredy or who can discover interpolation in Homer ? 
That different portions of such large poems might be 
dispersed in various hands throughout Greece, is very 
prcrtMbie, from the difficulty at tluit period of obtaining 
transcripts of the whole. Many ^f these might be col- 
lected and collated in order to make the copy more 
complete'. But both the Iliad and Odyssey bear every 
mark of proceeding from the same miad, and each wsis 
unquestionably from the first a perfect whole. What 
an age must it have been indeed to produce seven or 
eight poets, who could write like Homer? Why had 
we not as many Shakspeare's in the reign of Elizabeth 1 
I The Iliad vod Odyssey may be regsu^ed as models 
for all epic writers. 4n taking a hasty view of the for- 
mer of these poems, I would observe than when we 
open the Iliad, we must prepare ourselves fi>r a picture 
of the ancient world ; without this refi^ection we shall 
lose many of its beauties, which I observed consist in 
giving us a lively delineation or description of the early 
ages. In the days of Homer, for instance, the order- 
ing of an entertainment was an action of importance ; 
the greatest heroes were allowed to praise themselves, 
and to indulge in the most bitter invectives against 
their enemies, neither consistent with the modem no- 
tions of politeness, or even decency. In the opening 
of the Iliad we find none of that dignity we should now 
expect at the commencement of an epic poem. Two 
chiefs contend for a female captive, which to us appears 
a subject of small importance, yet this is the point up>on 
which the whole action turns. The priest of Apollo 
demands his daughter,' who had beien given to Aga- 
memnon, and upon his being compelled to resign her, 
he forces Briseis from Aclulies, who on this account 
withdraws his troops from assbting the Greeks against 
the Trojans, and from his anger all the train of actions 
follow. 
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The subject "of the Iliad is, however, well chosen ; 
tliere was no object more splendid or of greater dignity 
than the war of Troy, at the period the poet wrote ; for 
Homer lived about the second or third century after the 
Trojan war, when every thing was magnified by tradi- 
tion. As there was at that time no regular record of 
public transactions, "the real actions performed in these 

• wars must have been in some degree obscured, so that 
the poet was allowed to connect them with what fables 

^ he jpleased, if they did not contradict the tradition. He 
has not, however, chosen the whole war for his subject, 
but only ont/'of the latter scenes, and indeed the most 
important of the whole. 

All the different incidents are disposed in the most 
regular manner, and Achilles, the principal hero, is 
never out of our view through the whole. Homer ex- 
cels ^11 poets in characteristic expression; that which 
Virgil expi-esses in a short sentence, furnishes Homer* 
with matter for a long conversation. He is dramatic 

. throughout, and this mode of expressing himself has 
great advantages, for undoubtedly to set the person be- 
fore our eyes will make a stronger impression upon the 
reader than the simple recital of fects by the poet. All 
his characters, as I before observed, are strongly mark- 
ed. No two of his heroes act or? speak alike. Even 
Priam and Paris are characters. The female ]llrsDn- 
ages have their peculiar features. The picture of He- 
len is finely drawn in his thitd book ; the poet takes 
care 6he shaV never appear odious, still blending some 
virtues with her vices : she is a character which, though 

, we must condemn, we pannot hate ; and yet she is 
nicety contrasted with the chaste and amiable Andro- 
mache. 

The machinery of Homer fs perhaps the most de- 
fective part of his poems ; but this was not his fault, 
but that of the puerile mythology which he was obliged 
to follow. His gods are mere men, and hardly so re- 
spectable as his heroes. 

On the Odyssey I differ from the majority of critics, 
Sot it seems to me to possess more genius dian the 

Grg ^ 
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Iliad. That imagination must have been most fertile 
that could invent such a story, and carry it through the 
various incidents with such consummate art and .ad- 
dress. The adventures of Ulysses among the Sirens, 
the Cyclops, and in the islands of Circe, are more en- 
tertaining than any romance that ever was penned. The 
Odyssey has also more domestic incident than the Iliad : 
it presents us with more pleasing and more exact pic- 
tures of the ancient manners. Eumeus, for instance, 
is a character beloved by every reader ; and the natural 
incident of the old and faithful dog mus^^tpuch every 
heart. Perhaps the latter parts are tedious'^d languid-: 
Ulysses seems to remain too long undiscovered among 
the suitors : the difficulty with which Penelope is con- 
vinced -of the r,eality of her husbiaid's arrival, deprives 
us of those emotions we expected from the discoveiy, 
and the conclusion is perhaps abrupt. The travels of 
Telemachus are all episodes, and we cannot easily see 
the connection of his adventures with the rest of the 
poem ; in every other part the unity is well preserved, 
-skud it occupies only iorty-onc days from the proper 
opening of the poem. 

The difficulty of succeeding in this species of com- 
position is, I think, sufficiently apparent, when we reflect 
that Greece, the very soil of genius, where imagina- 
tion ipurished as the beauties of the vegetable world, 
under a tropical sun, has left to posterity only two epic 
poems, and those by the same master, and on the same 
subject. 

An amiable poet, and an excellent cridc of our own 
times has, however, brought forward another Grecian 
candidate for epic fame. As I confess myself not con- 
versant with the poem of Apollonius Rhodius, I must 
satisfy myself with transcribing Mr. Hayley's character 
of Jhat author.... 



*• Yet may not judgment, with severe disdaini 
** Slight the youngf Rhodian's variegated strain ; 
** Tho' with less force he strike an humbler shell, 
<* j^eneatb his band tlie notes of passion 8\velL 
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" His tender genius» with alluring artf 

*< Displays the tumult of the rirg^n's hearK 

** Wheivloves like quivering rays that never rest* 

" Darts thro' each veins and vibrates in her breast. 

** Tho' uature feel his versct tho' she declare , 

•* Medea's magic is still potent there, 

•* Yet fancy sees the slighted poet rovcf 

" In pensive anger thro* th* Klysian grove. 

<* From critic shades, where supercilious piude, 

** His song neglected, or his powers decried» 

" He turns ii\dignaut....unopprest by fears, 

" Bcholdt he seeks the sentence of his peers, 

" See their just band his honest claim allow." 

The Iliad and Odyssey undoubtedly gave birth to the 
^Eneidy and Virgil has imitated Homer in very many in- 
stances. Yet the ^neid has quite a distinct character 
from both the poems of Homer, and the Jloman poet 
is essentially different from the Greek. Homer wrote 
in a rude and barbarous age ; Virgil at a period when 
manners wet^e civilized, and science very generally dif- 
fused. " He therefore (as Dr. Johnson remarks), found 
the state of the world so much altered, and the demand 
for ehegance so much increased, that mere nature could^ 
be endured no longer ; and perhaps in the multitude of 
borrowed passages, very few can be shewn which he has 
not embellished," 

" There is a time (adds this venerable critic) when 
nations emerging from barbarity, and falling into regu- 
lar subordination, gain leisure to grow wise, and feel the 
shame of ignorance, and the craving pain of unsatisfied 
curiosity. To this hunger of the mind plain sense is 
grateful ; that which fills the void removes uneasiness, 
and to be free from pain for' a while is pleasure ; but 
repletion generates fastidiousness ; a saturated intellect 
soon becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds no wil- 
ling reception till it is recommended by artificial dic- 
tion. Thus it will be found in the progress of learhing, 
that in all nations the first writers are simple, and that 
every age improves in elegance.** • 

The grand characteristic therefore of Virgil, as op- 
posed to Homer (and perhaps to all other poets), is 
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elegance. Yet he. is extremely happy in the choice of 
his subject, for never could he have chosen one more 
interesting to the Romans, than that of deducing their 
origin from Jilneas. Virgil combines the plot of the 
Odyssey with that of the Iliad, and there is, perhaps, no 
where to be found so complete a subject for an epic 
poem ; the unity is exactly preserved through the whole; 
but there is almost no character marked in the Mneidy 
and the personages are only made known to us by their 
names, .^neas is pious and brave, bitt not interesting; 
he is eloquent, but not fervid ; he is a warrior, witliout, 
fire and spirit ; and a lover without gallantly. Dido is 
the only character that is strongly marked ; her imhap- 
py, yet finely described passions, render her much more 
animated than any of the rest. We must admit, however, 
that Virgil excels in narration ; arid perliaps there ne- 
ver was a more finished specimen of poetry in this line, 
or one more abounding in animated and interesting de- 
scription than the second -aEneid. The third is also beau- 
tiful, and has all the charm of variety and entertainment. 
SoMie passages of the fourth are also incomparable. ' It 
has been remarked that the last six books of the Mneid 
are inferior to the former, and that the genius of the 
poet seems to lose somewhat of its former vigour. This 
I believe will be found to result from the nature of the 
subject, which is less susceptible of beauties ; and un- 
fortunately all the most interesting parts of the poeni 
are the first read. 

One sensation I have felt mth respect to Virgil, whe- 
ther it may correspond or not with those of other men 

, I cannot tell. In reading the iEneid for any length of 
time, in an unhiterrupted series, I find the appetite pa- 
led as by an excess of sweetness ; but wl>en I casually 

' encounter a short quotation from it, I feel charmed. 
There is in ^vcry thought, in every phrase, soraethinig - 
that arrests attention. The richness of his diction, the 
curiosa felicitas^ is such, that almost every wofxi seems 
to fill the mind with various images, and to excite 

\ grand or pleasing ideas. I have r^narked the same 
with respect to annotations from Milton and Hudibras. 
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Great must be the excellence of that poetiy, or wit, 
which can make s^ch an impression by piece-meal...* 

*• Disjecta membra poetae," 

and which will bear so nice an inspection. It reminds 
me of some exquisite pieces of machinery, tlie inge- 
nuity and excellence of which are chiefly discovered 
when they are viewe>i through a microscope. 

The nexf epic poem of consequence w(iich the ge- 
nius of Rome produced, is the ^' Pharsalia" of Lucan. 
He is universally allowed' to hold an inferior rank to 
botli Homer and yirgil ; and his ^ure is generally 
ascribed to the recent date of the facts which form the 
subject of it, and the want of the usual machinery. I 
cannot conceive, however, that the mere story of the 
Pharsalia, even if narrated by an historian, is inferior to 
that of the Iliad, embellished even by the invention of 
the poet ; and I am sure the machinery of Lucan is 
'much more sublime than that of either Homer or Vir- 
gil ; of this- a single instance will be sufficient, the de- 
scription of the sorceress in the sixth book. The truth 
is, that Lucan wants the invention of Homer, and the 
polish and elegance of Virgil. There is nothing in the 
Pharsalia which, as an effort of the imagination, can 
, compare with the scenes and adventures described in 
the Odyssey; Lucan narrates his story too much in the 
way of an historian, without variety of arrangement and 
embellishment. In style he is exceedingly inferior to 
Virgil; his colouring is Ipss vivid; his figures are often 
trite, and sometimes imperfect, and his diction by no 
means so happily chosen as that of .Virgil. For all 
these faults there is sufficient excuse ; we must regard 
the work of Lucan as the unfinished product-ion of a 
very yoiuig man : for he was murdered by the execra- 
ble iyr&Rt -Nero at the age of twenty-six ; and though 
he may be allowed a less portion of poetical merit, 
strictly so speaking, than the two great masters of epic, 
yet for the bold and philosophical sentiments, the manly 
eloquence, and the grandeur and importance of the nar- 

G g 2 
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ration^ the Pharaalia is read, and probably will contimie 
to be read with greater pleasure than most productions 
of the epic muse. ^ Let us remember/' says Mr. 
Hayley, ^' that in in the most polished nations of Eu- 
rope the most elevated and poetic spirits have been 
his warmest admirers : thus in France he was idolized 
by Comeille, and in England l^nslated by Rowe." 
Dr. Johnson regards Mr. Rowe*s Lucan as the second 
translation in our language ; but I think it is at least ri- 
valled by Mr. Mickle's Lusiad. 

The next epic poem which demands our attention is 
Tasso's Gittrutsalemvic Liberata. It is founded on a 
grand, heroic, and venerable enterprise. The author's 
invention is noble and fertile : the events are striking 
and sufficiently diversified, by the tenderness of love 
and the fierceness of war : the heroes are well charac- 
terized. Godfrey is represented as generous, mode- 
rate, and brave : Tancred is tender anrf impassioned : 
Rinaldo, who is the principal hero, is drawn after Ho- 
mer's Achilles. The machinery of Tasso is to me 
more interesting than that of any other poet. The 
fourth and ninth book contain some incomparable pas- 
sages and descriptions; but some have thought that 
his demons act too great . a part. The plot seems to 
turn too much upon enchantment. Rinaldo, leaves the 
army in discontent, and retires into a desart isFand, 
where he is confinec^ by spells. The chiefs are inform- 
ed of the necessity of his presence to theii; success ; 
hence some of them are sent in quest of him : they 
find him in this island, break the spells of the demon, 
who endeavours to detain them, and then hurry him 
alopg with them to the army, where he breaks all tlie * 
enchantments which retard their success: after this 
every thing proceeds happily to a conclusion. The 
whole of the sixteenth and seventeenth books are more 
worthy the genius of Ariosto than of Tasso. His de- 
scriptions, however, are fine, and rise happily towards 
the conclusion : the language is harmonious and ele- 
" gaiit ; and the poem in general displays ix^finitely more 
genius than Voltaire's Henriade. 
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Camoens, the epic poet of Portugal, was contempoi- 
rary with-Tasso. I am extremely pardal to this poem. 
I read the original many years ago ; but it was little 
known in England, till an excellent translation was pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Mickle. The poem has infinite 
merit ; every part of it interests and entertains ; and it 
is justly entitled to the appellation of epic. You are 
aware that the subject is the discovery of India by Vas- 
CO de Gama. The characters in general are tolerably 
well drawn, but not so well supported as might be 
wished. The subject too, you will be inclined to ob* 
serve, is too recent, and the cruelties which the PortU'- 
guese committed naturally prejudice us against it. Not- 
withstanding this, the subject is novel and grand .; it 
affords an admirable scope for description, and for the 
introduction of very interesting scenes. If Paradise 
Lost is emphatically styled the epic poem of religion, 
this justly may be denominated that of commerce ; and 
if we read Homer and Virgil for pleasure, and to ad- 
mire the. poetry, let me add, we cannot read this with- 
out reaping some further improvement, a knowledge of 
nature and of the globe which we inhabit. 

Spain can also boast of an epic poem of no inconsi- 
derable merit, as appears from the sketch with which 
Mr. Hayley has favoured us, the Arancana of Don 
Alonzo de Erecilla. This epic poem differs from all 
others, for the author celebrates a coui*se of military ac- 
tions in which he had himself a share, the reduction^ 
by the Spaniards, of the Arancanians, an Indian nation 
of singular heroism, in the country of Chili. The pp^m 
certainly contains fine passages, but is much inferior to 
\he Lusiad of Camoens. It has not yet been translated 
into English. 

The Henriade of Voltaire seems to demand a few 
observations. As this was written by a person of ex- 
traordinary genius, we af e led to expect something un- 
common : his boldne;3s in attempting an epic poem in 
this age deserves our admiration ; but the French lan- 
guage seemis improper for epic poetry, and the author 
has failed in other respects. The subject of the poem 
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k the triumph of Henry IV. over the arms of the 
League : it lies under the same disadvantage with res- 
pect to the recentness of the date, &c. with Lucan's 
Pharsalia ; and it would have been better had the au* 
thor followed the example of Lucan, which he recom-" 
mends as judiciousy concerning the machinery. The 
poem opens with an interview between Henry, aiid Eli- 
zabeth, Queen of England. He has used fiction in order 
to bring together these two great personages, and to give 
his hero an opportunity of relating the exploits of the 
wars. Now it is well known to every one-that>Henry 
never was in England: besides, though Virgil makes 
£neas properly enough relate his adventures to Dido, 
whp cannot be supposed to have had any particular'ac- 
count of them ; yet we can^;iot suppose the Queen of 
England could be ignorant of what was done by the 
■French King, until he came himself to ioform her. 
The whole poem is employed on the" subject of a civil 
war of the most detestable and bloody kind, and whiclt 
presents ideas too shocking to the mind to excite our 
admiration. His episodes also are not full, for the poena 
is not long, yet it contains a great many impoitant 
events, which are generally related in a very imperfect 
manner, fiut he is peculiarly unhappy with respect to 
the machinery ; he has introduced chiefly allegorical 
beings, as Discord, War, Fanaticism, La Politique, and 
Love, which are the worst that can be employed in 
epic poetry. By mixing truth and falsehood together 
they render the whole improbable. The appearance 
of St. Lewis to Heniy IV. is, however, much better ; 
the whole is wrought up with great judgment, and is 
certainly one of theH)est parts of the poem. The de- 
scent into hell is also-well managed. 

Although Voltaire is not conspicuous for his zeal for 
religion, yet he understood the necessity of it in his 
poetry ; iience it is full of the most noble and generous- 
sentiments, and in these consist its greatest merit. 

Though Milton's Paradise Lost was published long 
anterior to the poem I last noticed, the custom I have 
followed of considering the British Writers the last in. 
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' order, seems to justify my present arrangement. After 
the criticisms of Mr. Addison and Dr. Johnson, which 
are in every body's hands, there remains but little to be 
said upon tliis extraordinary performance. This being 
the case, my own sentiments will, I am sure, please 
you better than those of any other critic. Whether' 
from the nature of his subject, with which every per- 
son is familiar : or whether, from any defect of the ar- 
rangement, Milton pleases more in detached parts than 
in the whole. With the plot or fable we are perfectly 
acquainted; and, it is unfortunate for Milton, though 
happy for society, that the 3ibie is universally read. 
The plot does not to me appear to warrant so exten-, 
sive a detail. The poet probably indulged his own in- 
clination and habits in the middle book, when he 
makes.... 



" God the Father turn a school dmtie." 

But he should have had some mercy on his readers, 
who might not have so strong a relish for theife meta- 
physical disputations as he had himself. Yet even this 
is curious and interesting, not indeed to the multitude, 
but to all persons who think, and who wish to know the 
state of theological opinions at that period of time in 
which Milton wrote. These discussions, I must ob- 
serve also, are maintained with dignity, apd supported 
with all the ingenuity and learning that was possible. 
Milton was perhaps the most learned man of his time ^ 
his learning is apparent in almost eve 17 line that he has 
composed ; and so far the least interesting parts of Pa- 
radise Lost are valuable, as aftbrding an animated pic- 
ture of the knowledge of the times. 

This however is foreign to his praise as an epic poet. 
In that view- we must allow his plot to be regular, his 
action undisturbed by any collateral circumstances, his 
characters (in Pandemonium at least) strongly marked 
and well defined. But^ still he seems to. have protracted 
his^plot beyond the proper limits ; and therefore, as Dr. 
Johnson remarks of the Paradise Lost, " its perusal is 
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rather a duty than a pleasure ; it is one of those books 
which the reader admires, and lays down and forgets to 
take up again.*' To one excellence of Milton, however, 
the g^eat critic, whom I have cited, is blind. Mflton 
was a great admirer of the beauties of nature, though 
he proclaims his ignorance of natural science, in a pas- 
sage in the Allegro.... 

** Or the twisted eglantine,**^ 

where he undoubtedly confounds the sweetbriar with 
the woodbine. Still he was an admirer of nature, and 
in his System of Education, recommends, in the strongest 
terms, the study of natural philosophy, and natural his- 
tory. Indeed I know nothing which tends more to ex- 
pand the mind, and also to afford it rest and complacen- 
cy in the vexatious turmoils of human life. - All that 
proceeds from the hand of God is good ; much that 
comes from the exertions of man partakes of that frailty 
and depravity of which he is the natural heir. But the 
great cAtic and moralist whom I have just quoted (Dr. 
^ohnson), was somewhat limited in his views. His 
maxim was.... 



<« 



The proper study of mankind is man.'' 



He therefore could not relish many of the beauties of 
Milton, which depend upon allusions to the works of 
nature. 
* We then assign to Milton all the excellencies of a 
regular plot or feble. We allow that he is admirable 
in his delineation of character, except that he fails (as 
every human intellect must fail) in depicting the Su- 
preme Majesty ; but we must allow that he has pre- 
served the unity of action, and has finished his catastro- 
phe with inimitable pathos and effect; and we must 
also allow that the exuberance of his genius has pix)- 
tracted the^ction much longer than was consistent with 
the laws of epic poetry, of* the readei**s patience. Had 
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the Paradise Lost been comprised in six books instead 
of twenty-four, no poem, ancient or modem, could have 
been brought into competition with it. 

If I thus presume to censure the plan and arrange- 
ment of this extraordinary poem, let me do it justice in 
a point of view where I cannot apprehend opposition. 
It is a Thesaurus of poetical beauties. The thoughts, 
the figures, the language, the verse, are unrivalled. 
Dryden and Gray, I might perhaps add Pope, have pro- 
fited largely from the happy combinations, and the bold 
application of language to be found in this poem. Even 
Shakspeare himself seldom dared to deviate from the 
~ universal idiom ; but Milton taught us the full force of 
the English langui^ ; he even enriched it. His poems 
would furnish a vocabulary copious enough for every 
purpose of rhetorical or poetical composition. His im»- 
giiiation was so active, his knowledge was so unbound- 
ed, that every line is replete with curious information, 
with striking sentiment, or with poetical iancy. At 
the same time he draws a picture as no other man could 
have drawn it....Not to speak of his delineation of Satan, 
and the other characters in the infernal regions ; not to 
instance the soft and tender description of the state of 
our first parents ; can any thing equal the pathos and 
beauty of that passage which relates their expulsion 
from Paradise ? 

Whatever may be his faults, great is the praise pf 
that man, to whom even the fastidiousness of criticism 
must assign the laurelled crown as the first lyric, and 
the first epic poet, of perhaps the most exalted nation 
in science and in literature on the face of the earth. 

X cannot help observing, that the whole fabric of Pa- 
radise Lost, except the mere naked narrative of the 
Fall, is founded, upon the most slender authority ima- 
ginable, two or three short, obscure, and iil-nnderstood 
passages, chiefly in the Epistle of St. Jude ; and yet it 
forans at present a part of our popular theology. Our 
grandsires, and even perhaps many grave Doctors of 
JDivinity, would exclaim against the impiety of that 
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man who would dare to question a syllable of the au- 
thenticity of all that he has related, of the war in hezi- 
veB) of the state of the rebellious spirits, &c. 8c c. This 
is a new pix)of of the preponderancy of Milton's genius, 
as well as of his popularity. 



LETTER XXXII. 
ON THE USES O^ CLASSICAL L£ARNING. 

' JHT DEAR JOffJ>r, 

I CANNOT better close a coniespondeBce which 
lias had so much reference to the classical writers, than 
hf a short view of the uses and advantages of classical 
learning. The substance of what I shall advance on 
this subject was published some years ago in one of the 
volumes of the Memoirs of the Manchester Philosophi- 
' cal and Literary Socie^ ; but as that work isi I believe, 
out of print, and not likely to be reprinted, you will not 
be sorry to see what were then my sentiments on this 
important topic. 

The study of ancient languages, the Greek and Latin 
at least, and of what are usually termed the classical 
authors in those languages, has, for some centuriea, 
constituted a branch of liberal education, in every re- 
fined nation, in this quarter of the globe. It appears, 
indeed, no more than a just tribute to the labours of 
antiquity, that posteritjp should not ungratefully consign 
them to unmerited oblivion ; nor even content itself 
with contemplating that imperfect copy of their fea- 
tures, which a translation exhibits. It is a curiosity na- 
tural to the human mind, iei becoming pride, to wish as 
intimate an acquaintance as possible with the illustrious 
dead ; to hold, in a manner, a friendly conversation with 
them, in their own language, and in their own peculiar 
style. 

If these, however, were the only reasons for the cul- 
tivation of classical literature, though they might in- 
terest the philosopher, and the man of taste, still we 
could not in justice allow them that universal cogency, 
which is necessaiy to sanction a general, practice. There 
must be other motives to warrant the hardship, whic)i 

H h 
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is imposed on almost every well-bom youth, of con- 
suming in severe s^udy several of the most gay and de- 
lightful years of life, and of encountering hardships, 
M'hich nothing but an object of some importance can 
justify. 

Without wishing to appear a lover of psCk*adox, I can- 
not dissemble that I do hot in my own mind allow much 
force to the maxim which insists on the absolute neces- 
sity of classical learning in what are called the profes- 
sions. I confess, I think it a most pernicious pedantry, 
which would involve in any kind of mystery those' 
sciences which are most essential to human happiness. 
The Christian world has been no gainer either aa to 
piety or morals by speculative divinity ; all that is ne- 
cessary to mankind in theology ought to be, and I doubt 
* not is, plain and easy to be comprehended by evpry ca- 
pacity. What I shall none but Greek and Latin scho- 
lars be permitted to employ their reason on the modt 
necessary topics ? Admitting that there ought to be men 
in the Christian church who should be able to read the 
holy scriptures in their original languages, to correct 
mistranslations, to compare and collate manuscripts, 
and to detect errors of every kind ; must eveiy plain 
country clergyman be an adept in languages, Which 
cannot afford him the least assistance in instructing and 
infontiing the poor and illiterate flock, which is comr 
mitted to his care?....He cannot preach in Latins the 
plaine'st and least pedantic style is that which will be 
most beneficial to his ' hearers ; nay, the formality of 
college manners, or the unyielding spirit of literary ar- 
rogance, are perhaps qualities, more directly than others, 
calculated to obstruct or to frustrate his pious labours. 

In medicine, I am' sure, the use of a dead language 
has impeded rather than advanced science. Who will 
pretend to allege that the modern practitioner is oblig- 
ed to have recourse to the ancients for the principles of 
his art ? The English language, if we include the ^trans- 
lations from foreign authors, contains a body of medi- 
cine, ample and voluminous enough to engage the at- 
tention of most practitioners, and to furnish theni -with 
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every useful, kind of information. Would it not really 
be better foF mankind, would it not prevent the most 
fatal mistakes, if prescriptions were written in our own 
Isenguage, instead of those uncouth characters^ which 
frequently appear like hieroglyphics, and are too often 
absolutely so to those who are to prepare the medi- 
cine ? In short, ought not a science which concerns the 
first of temporal possessions, to be laid as open as pos- 
sibleL to the reason of mankind ?.... Ought it not to be in- 
dustriously weeded of all technical jargon ?....Ought not 
every thinking person to be invited and encouraged to 
pay some attention to the progress of those diseases, 
which he may have an opportunity of observing, and 
to bring in with confidence, let them be right or 
wrong, his quota of discoveries to the common stock ? 
I do not believe such a circumstance would be injuri- 
ous to the health of the community, or discou/^ging to 

the regular practitioner It is only by knowing the 

outlines at least of medicine, and of the sciences subor- 
dinate to it, that any person can estimate truly the value 
of a physician, or see the necessity of long instruction 
and much practice, to accomplish a man in this impor- 
tant art. Is it not the ignorance of the public on these 
points, that gives countenance to quackery ; and is it 
not, because the science is treated as a kind of mystery, 
that every antiquated female is possessed of some in- 
fallible nostrum ? In other arts or professions, the 
knowledge of Latin is not insisted on as a necessary 
rjualificalion^ and yet no person, not regularly brought 
;ip to them, presumes to intrude himself into these pro- 
fessions. In a word, let no man practice physic who 
shall not be regularly educated or instructed in it ; bui 
in tlie name of reason, what has the writing or speak- 
ing of Latin to do with the cure of diseases. 

I grant that some useful treatises in medicine are 
occasionally published in Latin, but these are few, and 
the argument will equally apply to the necessity of ac- 
complishing the young physician, in all the European 
languages. In a word, let it be remembered, that I 
am not pleading against the utility of the dead Ian- 
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guagesy but in favour of their general utility, against the 
vulgar notion that they are only necessary to certain 
professions. 

Of all branches of knowledge, the Imw ought to be 
the plainest, and most easily understood. Praying in an 
unknown tongue is not a greater solecism, than the in* 
volving in mystery and obscurity those rules which are 
to govern the conduct of every individual citizen. How 
can I be expected to conform to laws, with which I am 
to be unacquainted, or which .1 cannot understand ?.... 
What indeed are the evils to which the inhabitants of 
this country are not exposed, on account of the complex 
and intricate nature of our laws ? I must observe (and 
I do it with no intentional ilisrespect to the honourable 
and upright pait of the profession) that all who are un- 
fortunate enough to hold their property by any disputa- 
ble title, or who have rashly exposed themselves in any 
' way to the mischiefs of legal chicanery, are made the 
prey of one class of citizens ; and it is almost prover- 
bial, that of all English commodities, Justice is by far 
the most expensive. If any part of what I have urged 
on this vtopic is consistent witl) fact, ought a classical 
education to be considered as a necessary qualification 
for understanding what all ought to understand ? 

It must be confessed, that with respect to the culti- 
vation of the dead languages, society is ^t present in a 
very different state from what it was at the revival of 
Letters. At that period, all the science, all the history, 
all the taste which existed, were locked up in the vo- 
lumes of the Ancients; there was no access to any 
branch of knowledge but by this path ; it was necessary 
to be introduced into this enlightened school, or to re- 
main in barbarism and ignorance. 

In the present state of literature it would be .disinge- 
nuous to deny, that it is possible for a person not clas- 
.'Sically educated, to make a proficiency in almost any 
department of science or literature. 

In medicine and philosophy some persons might be 
named, of no inconsiderable eminence, with but a very 
slender portion of Greek or Latin. In law and politics 
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also some instances might be adduced, was not a fidse 
pride unfortunately predominant) which might construe 
into an affrom, what is really a compliment. The ladies 
may be cited with less ceremony on this occasion. In 
history and philosophy we have a Macaulay ; in poetry a 
Seward and a WUliams ; in morals a Bumey ; in dra- 
matic writing a Cowley and an Inchbald, all unacquaint* 
ed with the languages and compositions of the ancients. 
it does notj howerer, follow, from these splendid ex- 
ampJes, that the ^ortest and easiest way to knowledge 
and excellence, is through the medium of our mother 
tongue, and that a classical education is of no utility 
whatever. One lesson indeed we may deduce from 
what has been advanced on this topic, and that is, to 
look with a less "^istidious eye upon those, who without 
these advantages (for advantages they certainly are) 
have made good their progress to eminence and fame. 

In estimating the uses of a classical education, it is 
necessary to confine our views entirely to the present 
state of literature, for indubitably a few centuries ago 
its advantages were infinitely greater, it was indeed not 
ornamental, but essential to science. Discarding, there- 
fore, as much as possible, every prejudice of every 
kind, the real uses of a classical education appear to be 
nearly as follow. 

I. In the ''first place, -grammar, and perhaps ortho- 
graphy, are assisted, by an early acquaintance with the 
dead languages. I would not be understood to assert^ 
that a person may not be practically versed in both 
tliese branches, without any such assistance, but it is a 
question, whether almost an equal portion of time is 
npt consumed in the attainment of them, through the 
ordinary medium of English grammars, &c. - Besides 
this, I am apprehensive that a complete, an enlarged, a 
scientific acquaintance with the principles of grammar^ 
is hardly to be obtained, without the knowledge of some 
other language than our own. The grammar of the 
Latin language is more regular than that of an^y other> 
and it is therefore adnairably calculated to initiate young; 
persons in that necessary science. 

H h2 
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II. A dmilar advantage, which flows from a classical 
education) is a general knowledge of the structure of 
language. The Greek, so copious, so curiously com- 
pounded, so admirably adapted to supply every want of 
the mind with respect to expression, affords the hap- 
piest instance of art and human invention in the con- 
struction of language ; it is impossible to study it with- 
out perceiving our ideas enlarged and improved on this 
curious subject. Such an acquaintance with the an- 
cient forms of language, enables us to improve our 
own, to extend and diversify our modes of expression, 
to add new and proper words, if necessary ; and gives 
us confidence in occasionally introducing ^ew expres- 
sions, and deviating from the. common and colloquial 
forms. 

III. A third use, which is not less obvious, results 
from an accurate acquaintance with the etymology of 
words. To the phrases of common life, Custom has 
sufficiently familiarized us, and these indeed are most 
of them derived from our northern ancestors. But the 
language of science, the language of books indeed, in 
general, is of classical origin ; and it is impossible to 
know the full force, the correct application of words> 
without, in some degree^ being acquainted with their 
source.' 

Every man who has composed for the public, must 
be sensible of this observation ; and allowing everything 
to genius and iodustry, still it cannot be denied that ac- 
curacy in writing, at least, is almost exclusively the 
characteristic of those who can boast some acquaintance 
%mh the languages of anticiuity. 

IV. It is some comimendation of almost any pursuit, 
to say, that it affords us an elegant and an inpocent 
amusement. That it engages occasionally the min<J, 
which, perhaps, would otherwise be the prey of spleen; 
that it fills- up agreeably those hours which, if left va- 
cant, might perhaps be contaminated with vice : 

•* . . . . Ni 

" P©sces ant^ tUem libriim cum lumine ; si non 
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" fotendes animum Btudiis et Rebus boneatisy 
" Invidia vcl amore vigil torquebere." 

ffor. lib. I. £p. 2. 

" Unless you light your early lamp to find 
" A moral book ; unless you form your mind 
" To nobler studies you shall forfeit rest, 
" And love or envy shall distract your breast." 

Francit. 

It is true there are a number of excellent authors in 
our own language, but still the perusal of the classics^ 
in their original dress, varies and extends this species 
of entertainment. 

V. It is pleasant to observe the manner of an origi- 
nal author, and instructive to remark the peculiar style 
in which liien of exalted genius have, at such distant 
periods, expressed themselves. I may add, that from 
the perusal of an original author, we seem to form a 
more perfect picture of the manners and characters of 
the age which he describes, than can be acquired from 
a translation/* 

VI. Whoever expects to find in the ancients the 
perfection of science^ will be disap|>ointed ; but this 
v^ill not warrant us in a total rejection of all the assis- 
tance which may be derived from this source. Of na- 
tural knowledge, in pai'ticular, there is oertiainly but 
little to bQ collected from their writings. Aristotle, in 
his history of animals, is a Jaborious and tolerably cor- 
rect reporter of fects ; but how small a branch of natu- 
ral' science is this, and how much better detailed by mo- 
dem writers ? Pliny, except where he has copied Aris- 
totle, is a wretched fabulist, and no reasoner at all. 

The metaphysics of Plato are subtile, visionary, and, 
useless ; those of Aristotle are mere scholastic defini- 
tions. In the republic of the latter, as well as in some 
of the writings of Xenophon and Cicero, are some good 
political observations ; but the experience of the mo- ' 
derns has enabled them greatly to improve this impor- 
tant science. 
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But if the ancients were deficient on these topics, 
they were not so- in^ what may be considered as the 
baab of useful knowledge, in morals, and an acquaint- 
ance with the human heart. Though I confess I do 
not find much, of ethical science in PlatO) which is de- 
serving of attention; yet in the Air^xxt/ym of Socrates, 
and some other of the dialogues, there occur some 
beautiful reflections. The morals of Aristotle are a 
dull comtnon*place book, chiefly consisting, like the 
rest of his philosophy, in definitions. In the writmgs 
of the stoics, however, some admirable precepts are to 
be found ; indeed we may go further, we may venture 
to say there is something of principle in the doctrines 
of these phDosophers ; they mould ethics into a kind 
of science, and distingpuish with accuracy the different 
stages of human perfection. 

AlTduMu tfyCVf TO AKKOtf tyxdKWf *p* oic 

/juA' '.avlm, Epict. EnchiritL c. 10. 

<< It is the act of an uneducated and ignorant person 
to blame others for the evils he ha^ brought on iiim- 
self ; of one beginning to be wise to blame himself ; 
of the really wise to blame neither the one nor thj» 
other." 

CxaCnv, aktC aito tm %^t». <^<xodro<]>» txcris kai ^A^Mtlut "^ao-av cKpiXUAV 

MM CXetCwV) ff Ictulit TT^Oa-SoKAV, 16. c. 71. 

" It is the state and character of a vulgarmind, ne- 
ver to look for profit or injury from himself^ but from 
some external cause. It is the character of a philoso- 
l^er to look on himself for whatever may be profitable 
or injurious.'* 

Without the rage for definition so obvious in Aris- 
totle, their distinctions werehappier, more accurate and 
more agreeably to nature. 
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VKitTU»nr%^o( ti/xt, i tfxn <t^a. xlnviz tnc Wi xfiUVffcn. ryot xoytmrt^^f if 
%flui tit^et xt^tf riff triti x^u^Ttn. vu it >-f ttrttUMff^a u, if7i x^k, 

Epict. Enckir. c. 66. 

These expressions are not just...." I am richer than 
thou, therefore I am better.. I am more eloquent, and 
therefore better." It would be more correct to say I 
am richer than thou, therefore my property is better. 
I am more eloquent, therefore my language is better. 
For thou tfiyself art neither money nor language. 

I shall select a few specimens from another of the 
same school, and charactensed by the same peculiarity 
of expression. 

'^dLi£l@* h y* KAi (am, ^o^n mu dio^ut vovos xAi »/oir», 7rx^(St xau 
xflCAcc ov7« Hi ato'x^'^ w9n/on. lib. ii. c. 11. 

" Death and life, honour and dishonour, pain and 
pleasure, riches and poverty, these alike happen to the 
good and the bad, and the reason is, that tbey are in 
themselves neither good nor dishonourable." 

jLfJLV^^A. N h 0A8 TV a-u/xi{l@* o-vyK^ta-tt, tuffw^oe' » ii'^v^vfo/tACoe » /i 
Tux^i iv^»fJt^(ior n S% <j>j»yu» <«tg/7oir QunXQxli h tfrrw vetf}<t. tet fjtiv rtt 

MM (tn VirthlAML' N VCt^OC^MfUef/f X»d«. T4 bV TO Va^«PrtfA-\tU Ji/WfMtlf9f; f r 

fiAt/uiofov ^iKcco^ht.*rit}9 i%y ly TO! TM^tiy Tor cy^v ^eti/tdovA dfvCgt^of hm 

f(fd* v7ro*gta-u»( diivJ'th tk dxxov vottifAt rt, » /m ^gukcu. 

Ant(m. lib. ii. c. 17. 

" The extent of human life is but a point; existence 
is constantly flowing away ; perception dark and ob- 
scure ; the body delicate and allied to corruption ; the 
soul a vapour; fortune difficult to foretel ; fame injudi- 
ciously distributed. In a word, what belongs to the 
body flows away like a river ; what belongs to the soul 
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is a dr*am or a bubble. Life i« a war&re or a pilgrim- 
age ; and posthumous fame is, with respect to ourselves, 
oblivion. What then is permanent and satis&ctory? 
Philosophy alone ; and this consists in keeping the soul 
free from injury and disgrace, superior to pleasure and 
pain, without dissembling, £cdschood or hypocrisy, and 
as to happiness independent of the motions of another." 



*0u]h -^u^W ft^yKS^" OTK •X*'<y^V roidulet its el tyitu^t fr TTAffH tu/xA 
fvdvc yttilAt. ^ Hilton, lib. iv. c. 3. 
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^^ A man cannot retire into any place more quiet, 
or less disturbed, than into the recesses of his own 
soul, especially if he has treasured up such things there 
as he can contemplate with satis&ction." 

Nor is there wanting a higher philosophy for a basis 
to these reflections : speaking of death.... 

irt^iCAkown ^ u TtiiK ii»y Mtt /uLtxuduJoie rm avB^eoviiotv, tifAoi ^ttv tv 
xcc/UM xiytf ^uyy m TT^ovotSi Mva; JKKct Kxt tto-i HAijUiKUcLvJoit ten dvBg^et' 
cruotY. ' lb. lib ii. c. 11. 

" To depart from earthly things is no calamity. If 
there are gods they will suffer no evil to befal thee ; if 
there are none, or if they totally disregard human af- 
Mrs, what advantage is it to live in a world without 
gods, or without a Providence. But that there are su- 
perior beings, and that they regard huipan events, is 

beyond dispute." 

I 

T* T»y 3^»» «'goyei«'c iWir* Tflt TW Tv^iic hk dnv <^uffto6( « fi/^x).»- 
^M»( ji«i tvtJrxtaan T»y TT^ofOiA ^totKHfitvav. 

Anton, lib. iii. c. 3. 



" All is full of the Divine Providence. Wli^t is call- 
ed fortune or chance is not without nature ut the hot- 
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toxH) and that connection and chain of causes which is 
ordered by Providence." 

It must, however^ be confessed of the Stoic morality) 
that much of it is extravagant, and some of it trifling ; 
that it is founded upon too few principles, abounds 
with repetition, and, perhaps, justly incurs the censure 
of (I think) Lactantius; that it was calculated for actors 
on the theatre, and not for men in the world. 

The most regular and methodical tract upon ethics, 
which is contained in the whole scope of classical lite- 
i^ture, is the offices of TuUy ; this valuable fragi^ent 
contains much excellent reasoning, and much sound 
observation ; but, still it appears to me but a fragment. 
Whether the lively and desultory genius of Cicero re- 
volted against the toil of a laboured, methodical, scien- 
tific production, or whether he was interrupted in the 
progress of his task, the work is certainly imperfect ; 
there are several useful topics entirely omitted, and 
even the system itself is left in an unfinished state. 

In the other beautiful rhapsodies of Tully, in vain 
shall we look for any thing like system or method. No 
man, however, can read his Cato Major, his De Ami- 
citia, his Tusculan Disputations, without moral im- 
provement ; his Letters, and all bis writings, abound 
in animating and interesting reflections, in excellent 
maxims. There is a point, a force, a climax, too, in his 
observations, which cannot be too greatly admired, and 
carries tlie mind along with it, and which gives a novel- 
ty even to what is common-place in itself : 

<' £t nomen pacis dulce est, et ipsa res salutaris ; 
sed inter pacem et servitutem plurimum interest : Pax, 
est tranquilla libertas, servitus postremum malorum 
omnium, non modo bello, sed morte etiam rcpellen- 
dum."....Cic. in M. Ant. 

" The very name of peace is delightful, and the pos- 
session most salutary; but there is a wide difference 
between peace and slavery. Peace is the tranquil en- 
joyment of, liberty ; slavery is the extreme. of evils, not 
only to be repelled by war, but even by death/^ - 
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*^ Sin aliquando necessitas noe ad ea detruserit, quse 
nostri ingenii non erunt : omnis adhibenda erit cura, 
meditado, diligentia, ut ea si non decor^ at quam mini- 
mum indecore &cere po8simus."....C{r. de Off. , 

<< If sometimes necessity should compel us to what 
is contrary to our minds, we must exert our utmost 
. care, atteitfion and diligence, that if we cannot do them 
decorously, we shall at all events do them as little inde- 
corously as possible." 

In the writings of the poets, the most useful and 
beautiful reflections are expressed with a simj^licity 
which delights, or a force which penetrates the heart ; 
the former is chiefly the characteristic of the Greek, 
the latter of the Roman muse. 

If HISTORY is classed amcmg the sciences, in this the 
ancients cannot be too warmly commended. To their 
admirable writings we are indebted, not only for the 
most important facts in the history of mankind, but for 
the most perfect mgdels in that species of composition. 
The ancients have indeed scarcely been equalled in this 
line, 'and I think I can venture to say, tluit I have not 
seen the sweet simplicity of Herodotus....the dignity of 
Thucydides, the hannpny and elegance of Sallust, or 
the pointed and forcible expression of Tacitus, trans- 
ferred into any modem language, by their most learned 
' trandators. ' 

VII. But whatever was wanting to the ancients in 
science, is amply compensated in taste. Homer and 
Virgil are still unrivalled, and the latter of them is cer- 
tjdnly still untranslated. The pastorals of Theocritus, 
and perhaps the odes of Pindar, have ^lothing exactly 
tesembling them in m<^dem languages. The satires 
X)f Horace and Juvenal have only been imitated^ In 
every department of p«ose composition also, we find 
among the ancients excellent models. Without de- 
precating the merit of our contemporaries, we may 
truly say that the clear and energetic reasoning of De- 
mosthenes, the full, harmonious, and ornamental pe- 
riods of Cicero, and the sententious neatness of Salkist, 
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have not been eKcelled. To form, therefore^ a correct 
taste, one effectual mode, at least, is by a well directed 
study of these estimable compositions, and by occasion- 
ally comparing them with the excellencies and defects 
of modem productions. 

If in any department of polite literature, which tbcy ^ 
have cultivated, the ancients have particularly failed, it " 
is in the drama ; but of this I have said sufficient in the 
preceding letters. 

There are some other branches of literature, in which 
I think the modems have excelled, and some which 
have not at all been cultivated by the ancients ; but this 
does not, in any view, militate against the utility of clas- 
sical literature, since an accomplished person ouglit to ' 
be acquainted with the most perfect productions, both 
of ancient and modem times. 

From a fair conside ration of the real uses of classi- 
cal literature, some pmctical conclusions result, which 
appear of no inconsiderable importance in the educa- 
tion of youth. 

Impressed as I am with a full sense of the advan- 
tages resulting from ^ classical education, I cannot help 
thinking^ that an unreasonable and enthusiastic regard 
has sometimes been paid to the writings of the an- 
cients. Instead of considering them as useful assistants, 
as guides to ^knowledge, they have been extolled, as. 
containing within themselves all that is worthy of being- 
known, and men have mistaken the rudiments of sci- 
ence, for science itself. How many have devoted their 
lives to the study of the classics, as if there were no 
other duties to be performed, no other advantages to 
be obtained, no other laurels to be reaped ? How many 
have continued, during their existence, in the elements 
oT science, without extending their views to any thing 
beyond them, without indeed making use of their own 
understanding. 

I should wish to see the ancients studied for their 
matter, as well as for their language ; but the informa- • 
tion which they convey, is too commonly made a sc- « 
condary consideration. The attention of youth is di- 

I 1 
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reeted to' the elegant latinity of Caesar and of Horace^ 
not to the fiicts, obserrations) or precepts, which are 
contained m these valuable authors. If the tutors />f 
our youth condescend to remark even upon the beau- * 
ties of the classic^ it is not on the beauty of sentiment, 
it is not on the vigour o( imagination, it is not on the 
poetical ornaments. Their attention is at the utmost 
esttended to a choice of words, to a curious grammati- 
cal connexion, or to the nice intricacies of idiomatlcal 
phraseology. 

At the revival of letters a race of comtnentatoirs were 
useful, if n6t necessary ; they were the pioneers of 
Kt^rature, who cleared the way for morj respectable 
adventurers. But in the preseM state of literature, c^an 
we behold without regret a man of genius de^catin^ a 
life to a few barren and fruitless verbal criticisms, to 
the regulating of a few phrases, or correcting in a few 
instances the quantity and metre of an obscure author ; 
whenj bad he applied his talents as they ought to, haire 
been applied, he, perhaps, would have produced ati ori^ 
ginal composition, more valuable than the production 
on which he has so unworthily bestowed his labour ? 

To write Latin decently and intelligibly, may occa- 
sionallv prove a convenience to a literary man ; chiefly 
in facilitating his commerce with foreign literati ; but 
surely the attempt (for it is but an attempt) to compose 
poetical productions in Greek and Latin, is, at best, only 
a species of elegant trifling. If life is short, and science 
of unbounded extent ; if our duties are many, and but 
few our opportunities of qualifying for them, and per- 
. forming them as we ought, are we justified in neglect- 
. ing solid and useful branches of knowledge ; are we to 
pursue straws, and leaves, and gossimer, while we leave 
the grain and fhiits, which should be the support of 
life, to perish and to rot ? 

The example of some of our enlightened neigh- 
bours on the continent, may, perhaps, be worthy of our 
imitation. They study th^ ancients, but they study them 
to read and imitate them. They are not devoted to this 
study alone ; they make themselves masters not only of. 
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the ancient) but of the modem languages ; they can 
converse with the well-informed of other nations^ and 
they can read their works. Thus an infinite extent of 
knowledge is opened to their view ; and they are Ims 
likely to be the slaves of prejudice than the Qloistered 
pedant) who expects 'to find the whole^of knowledge in 
the blind reveries of ancient scholiasts ; whose philoso- 
phy is locked up in Plato, whose morals and politics 
are only derived from Aristotle^ and who regards the 
tales of Pliny as the perfection of natural science. 

It is by estimating truly the advantages of classical 
learning, and not by over-rating its importance, that we 
can give it respect, or promote its cultivation. 
- I think an acquaintance with the ancient languages^ 
essential to the formation ^ of an accomplished charac- 
ter ; but if a man would be accomplished he must not 
stop there ; he must not expect to find in the ancients 
what they do not contain ; or " see in Homer more than 
Homer knew." 

In a word, without neglecting the ancients, we may 
derive much wisdom, much taste, and much pleasure 
from the productions of modem writers ; the study of 
both is compatible, if we study both as we ought. 



THE END. 
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